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j  vestment  of  reid  baldking  with  j  albc  ;  j  of  white  satten  witli  albe  and  frontell  ;  j  of  greyu 
dornex  with  albe;  j  of  greyn  baldking  with  coneys  of  gold  and  j  albe  ;  j  of  blew  baldking  with 
albes;  j  of  greyn  satten  with  albe;  j  white  chamlett  with  albe  ;  j  of  greyn  satten  with  albe  ; 
j  of  reid  satten  with  albe ;  j  of  white  busshiane  with  albe  ;  j  of  blew  sarcenett  with  albe  ;  j  of 
greyn  baldking  with  a  crose  of  blew  sylk  ;  j  of  blak  chamlett  with  albe  ;  j  of  greyn  baldkyng 
with  albe  ;  x  alterclothes  witli  ffrontells  ;  a  vestment  of  whyte  sarcenett  with  albe  ;  j  reid 
baldking  with  albe  ;  j  reid  baldking  with  albe ;  j  of  reid  velvett  with  albo. 

The  I'fyfl  Chist. — A  suyte  of  yallow  taffany  with  preist,  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  and  iij  ulbes  ;  j 
suyte  of  greyn  damask,  preist,  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  with  ij  albes  ;  j  suyte  of  blew  baldking, 
priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  with  iij  albes;  iiij  vestments,  iij  of  baldking  andj  of  blc\v< 
satten  with  a  white  crosse  ;  ix  albes  with  parells  of  nedill  work  and  baldking  ;  vij  stoics  and  v 
fannells. 

The  Sext  Chist. — iiij  cusshings  of  red  velvett  and  whit  damaske ;  j  of  blewe  velvctt  with  flonre  d»- 
lues;  a  satten  cusshing  with  a  flowre  on  the  one  side;  v  cusshings  in  the  qnere  above  the 
almerye  lied  ;  j  suyte  of  reid  baldking,  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  with  iij  albes :  j  suvtt- 
of  greyn  baldking,  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon  ;  iij  albes. 
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XIII.— An  Account  of  Implements  for  the  Bath  found  in  a  Stone  Coffin  at 
Urdingen,  near  Diisseldorf.     By  GEORGE  WITT,  Esq.  F.R.S. 


Head  I'Yl.ruary  23,  18(55. 

THE  Romans  are  said  to  have  ascribed  their  power  of  conquering  the  world  as 
much  to  the  strigil  as  to  the  sword ;  in  other  words,  the  exercises  appertaining 
to  the  hath  rendered  their  limbs  so  supple,  and  their  bodily  movements  so  active 
and  powerful,  that  it  was  rare  for  them  to  find  any  other  people  who  could  long 
stand  against  them  in  the  hand-to-hand  engagements  which  characterised  the 
warfare  of  those  times. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  strigil  (in  Greek  t-vtnpb)  is  a  curved  instrument, 
i^nernlly  made  of  metal,  with  which  the  frequenters  of  the  bath  scraped  from 
their  bodies  the  refuse  and  dead  material  which  had  been  brought  to  the  surface 
in  the  calulannnt,  or  hot  chamber.  The  strigil  was  uniformly  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  the  emblem  of  the  bath,  and  as  such  it  is  frequently  to  be  found 
carved  in  stone,  in  bas-relief,  over  the  door  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
building. 

Strigils  were  made  of  various  substances,  such  as  gold,  silver,  bronze,  iron, 
bone,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  wood.  The  four  latter,  from  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  materials,  arc  now  rarely  to  be  found ;  the  two  first  (those  of  gold  and 
silver),  from  their  precious  qualities,  have  for  the  most  part  been  consigned  to 
the  melting-pot ;  oxidization  has  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  specimens  in 
iron ;  while  to  the  bronze  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  handing  down  to  us  the 
exact  form  and  characteristics  of  this  instrument. 

The  well-known  bunch  of  strigils,  together  with  the  oil-bottle  (guttw  or 
ampulla)  and  patera,  all  suspended  on  the  same  ring,  and  preserved  in  the  Museo 
Borbonieo  at  Naples,  have  long  attracted  the  attention  of  antiquaries/  They 
were  found  hung  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a  bath  at  Pompeii,  and  altogether 
they  form  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  group.  The  patera  is  the  shallow 
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vessel  into  which  the  oil  was  poured  from  the  oil-bottle,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  process  of  anointing. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  importance  of  athletic  exercises,  especially  in  an 
enervating  climate  like  that  of  Southern  Italy.  Hence  the  institution  of  the 
bath,  with  all  its  concomitant  games  and  trials  of  strength,  became  the  crowded 
resort  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  It  was  regarded  not  only  as  tending  to 
cleanliness  and  as  a  preservative  from  disease,  but  as  a  national  institution  which 
secured  to  the  Uoman  people  a  marked  pre-eminence  over  surrounding  nations. 

It  is  quite  beside  the  present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  structure 
of  the  baths,  those  vast  buildings  which  once  constituted  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  ancient  Rome,  comprising  as  they  did  an  assemblage  of  courts  and  halls  of  a 
magnitude  quite  inconceivable  at  the  present  day.  Some  of  them  covered  several 
acres  of  ground,  and  afforded  accommodation  to  thousands  of  persons  at  the 
same  time. 

That  the  early  Roman  Emperors  duly  appreciated  the  advantages  of  the  bath 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  always  an  object  of  their  especial  patronage,  and 
it  was  the  greatest  ambition  of  each  of  them  to  distinguish  his  reign  by  the 
foundation  of  a  bath,  and  to  encourage  its  use  among  the  people  by  his  frequent 
presence.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  Spartianus  relates  an  amusing  incident  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  one  day  recognising  an  old  soldier  at  the  bath  rubbing 
himself  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  building,  asked  him  why  he  did  this. 
The  soldier  replied  that  he  had  no  slave  to  rub  him ;  upon  which  Hadrian  gave 
him  two  slaves,  and  wherewithal  to  support  them.  On  the  next  occasion  that 
the  Emperor  visited  the  bath,  he  saw  five  other  old  soldiers  rubbing  themselves 
in  a  similar  manner.  Hadrian,  perceiving  their  drift,  immediately  said  that  now 
there  was  no  difficulty,  as  they  could  rub  each  other ! 

Among  a  people  so  essentially  military  as  the  Romans  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood that  the  generals  of  their  various  armies,  following  the  example  of  their 
emperors,  set  especial  value  on  the  bath,  and  introduced  it,  as  a  sanitary  agent,  in 
the  construction  of  their  permanent  encampments.  Many  of  these  generals  were 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  distant  armies,  often  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  country,  and  left  entirely  to  their  own  individual  responsibility,  and  to  them 
the  health  of  their  troops  was  necessarily  an  object  of  the  most  anxious  solicitude. 
Proofs  of  their  sagacity  and  foresight  on  this  head  are  to  be  found  at  the  present 
day  in  the  ruins*-  of  such  of  these  encampments  as  have  best  escaped  the 
ravages  of  time  and  demolition.  A  Roman  castrum  was  not  long  since  uncovered 
(about  the  year  1850)  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- Homburg  among  the  Taunus 
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hills  in  Germany,  within  a  few  miles  of  Homburg,  where  may  still  be  seen,  at  one 
corner  of  the  fortifications,  the  ruins  of  a  bath  with  the  flue-tiles  and  other 
attributes  distinctly  visible.  From  the  extent  of  the  foundations  of  the  hot 
chamber  it  may  be  calculated  that  it  was  capable  of  accommodating  about  twenty 
soldiers  at  a  time.  Situate  as  was  this  encampment  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
country,  and  surrounded  by  a  fierce  hostile  people,  it  was  impossible  for  the  men 
to  take  exercise  outside  tlu>  walls  of  the  camp  without  the  danger  of  being  cut  off. 
Miijht  not  the  general  in  command  of  that  station  fairly  attribute  to  the  agency 
of  the  bath  the  safety  of  his  whole  detachment,  and  the  consequent  retention  of 
the  Roman  supremacy  in  that  part  of  Germany  during  the  winter,  until  the 
return  of  fine  weather  enabled  him  to  resume  active  operations  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  under  Drusns  there  were  various  detachments  of  Roman 
troops  cnt;ai,'ed  in  the  subjugation  of  Germany,  and  other  generals  besides  the 
one  in  command  on  the  Taunus  mountains  may  have  equally  experienced  the 
advantages  of  the  bath  in  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  their  troops;  and, 
conjecture  though  it  be,  may  it  not  be  inferred  that  one  of  them,  in  the  fulness 
of  his  gratitude  for  the  benefits  derived  from  that  institution,  may  have  directed 
all  his  bath  implements  to  be  buried  with  him,  in  conformity  with  the  well- 
known  custom  of  the  Romans  to  east  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  friends  the  most 
costly  articles  in  their  possession  as  the  highest  testimony  of  their  reverence  and 
esteem  ? 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  collection  of  bath  implements  now  exhibited  to  the 
Society  was  found  in  1801  in  a  stone  coffin  near  the  Roman  military  station  of 
Gelduba,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Urdingen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
near  Diisseldorf. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  relics  were  found  excited  at  the  time 
much  interest  in  that  part  of  Germany.  Details  of  the  discovery  were  given  in 
the  local  newspapers  of  the  day,  which  display  amusing  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  writers.  Solitary  strigils  have  been  frequently  found  in  Roman  coffins,  but 
there  is  no  other  instance  on  record  of  the  discovery  in  a  tomb  of  so  complete  and 
instructive  a  set  of  the  implements  of  the  bath. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  account  given  in  the  Crefeld  Gazette  of  the 
7th  of  May  1861  :- 

14  In  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  April  1861  two  labourers  working  in  a  gravel- 
pit  near  Latum,  in  the  circle  of  Crefeld,  not  far  from  Urdingen,  came  upon  a  large 
stone  coffin  with  a  heavy  cover,  the  whole  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  the  men  neglected  to  take  any 
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precaution  in  disinterring  the  sarcophagus,  but  they  broke  the  cover  or  lid,  after 
partially  removing  the  sand  and  gravel,  in  order  the  more  speedily  to  get  at  the 
contents,  which,  however,  can  have  hardly  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  finders. 

"  On  the  next  day,  when  the  labourers  resumed  their  work,  they  came  upon 
another  smaller  sarcophagus,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  spades'  width  from  the 
spot  where  the  first  was  found.  In  the  lid  of  the  smaller  coffin  there  were  several 
cracks  or  crevices  which  facilitated  the  opening.  The  coffins  were  placed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  at  a  depth  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  surface, 
the  point  of  the  angle  being  in  the  direction  of  Gellep,  the  Roman  station  of 
Gelduba  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  which  is  situate  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles,  in  a  northernly  direction,  from  the  spot  where  the  antiquities  were 
found. 

"  A  nearer  investigation  of  the  latter  gave  the  following  results : — The  first 
sarcophagus  was  five  feet  seven  inches  long,  two  feet  ten  inches  broad,  and  two 
feet  high.  The  inside  breadth  was  at  most  two  feet,  the  inside  depth  one  foot 
ten  inches  and  a  half.  At  one  end  inside  there  was  a  ledge  or  projection  seven 
inches  and  a  half  high  measured  from  the  bottom,  and  fifteen  inches  wide,  which 
seems  to  have  served  for  the  reception  of  the  articles  placed  in  the  coffin.  These 
consisted  of  five  earthenware  vessels,  viz.  First,  a  dish  made  of  terra  sigillutu 
(Samian  ware),  with  the  potter's  inscription  LEO  .  FEC  ;  secondly,  two  cups  of  dark 
yellow  clay  and  two  pale  yellow  jugs  with  handles,  such  as  those  that  are  com- 
monly found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gellep,  Asberg,  and  Xanten.  Remains  of 
burnt  bones,  ashes,  and  several  pieces  of  broken  glass,  were  found  at  the  bottom 
of  the  coffin. 

"  The  second  sarcophagus  was  five  feet  four  inches  long,  two  feet  broad,  and 
one  foot  two  inches  high.  The  inside  breadth  was  one  foot  four  inches,  the 
inside  depth  nine  inches,  and  at  each  end  were  ledges  two  inches  high,  the  one 
being  eleven  inches  and  the  other  only  six  inches  in  length  ;  the  former  is  cut  out 
in  the  shape  of  a  semicircle,  the  latter  forms  a  step,  like  the  one  in  the 
larger  coffin.  The  lids  of  both  sarcophagi  are  somewhat  higher  in  the  middle 
than  along  the  sides,  which  gives  to  them  the  appearance  of  a  slightly  coped  roof. 

"  The  following  articles  of  bronze,  iron,  and  glass  were  found  in  the  last-named 
coffin : — 

"  1.  A  small  oval  vessel  with  narrow  neck  and  two  small  handles,  to  which 
are  attached  slight  chains  four  inches  and  a  half  long ;  these  are  fastened  at  the 
other  end  to  a  ring ;  a  third  little  chain  is  also  fastened  to  this  ring,  which  is 
attached  at  the  other  end  to  the  stopper  of  the  vessel.  Through  the  ring  passes  a 
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thin  cross-bar  four  inches  long,  which,  with  the  semicircular  curve  above  it,  forms 

the  handle. 

"  2  and  3.  From  each  side  of  this  bar,  also  on  a  ring,  hangs  a  sickle-shaped 
plate  or  blade,  ten  inches  long,  bent  outwardly  towards  the  bottom,  which  is  fixed 
to  a  round  handle  with  an  obtuse  termination.  The  workmanship  of  every  part 
of  this  curious  object  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  of  pure  metal  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion, but  what  has  been  its  use,  and  whether  it  is  a  domestic  or  agricultural 
utensil,  we  do  not  venture  to  pronounce. 

"  I.  A  metal  cylinder,  two  inches  high,  with  a  loose  cover,  in  the  middle  of 
which  there  is  a  small  round  opening. 

"  5.  The  greater  portion  of  a  knife-blade  of  iron,  from  which  the  massive 
bron/e  handle  has  been  broken  off. 

"  (\.  A  very  prettily  formed  glass  vase,  five  and  a  half  inches  high,  with  a 
handle,  and  with  wavy  ornaments  of  molten  glass. 

"  7.  A  taz/.a  or  drink  ing-cup  of  white  glass,  with  two  rows  of  projections  in 
irlass  on  the  outer  surface. 

"  S.  A  smaller  bottle  injured  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

"  '.).  A  glass  bowl  with  a  handle  and  ornaments  like  those  of  No.  6,  but  which 
was  unfortunately  broken  in  consequence  of  careless  handling. 

'•  Hesidcs  these  articles  there  were  in  the  sarcophagus  a  quantity  of  charred 
Inines  and  black  earth.  No  inscription  has  been  discovered,  nor  have  any  coins 
been  found. 

"  As  to  the  material  of  which  the  sarcophagi  are  made,  it  is  a  kind  of  yellow 
trachite  or  tufa,  interspersed  with  numerous  black  spots  and  a  little  feldspar  and 
mica,  and  also  with  numerous  cavities,  partly  empty  and  partly  filled  with  yellow 
ochre,  such  as  is  still  quarried  in  the  Sieben-Gebirge  and  in  the  countries  around 
the  Middle  Rhine. 

"  Both  sarcophagi  were,  by  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  Ilerken,  transported  to  Latum, 
and  there  placed  under  cover  in  his  yard,  where  they  await  their  further  desti- 
nation."* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  several  objects  now  submitted  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Society,  that  they  consist  of  four  vessels  of  glass  and  five  implements  of  bronze. 
Like  the  famous  bunch  of  strigils  at  Naples,  we  have  here  the  bronze  guttus  hung 
on  the  same  ring  as  the  strigils,  but  without  the  bronze  patera ;  in  this  instance  the 
patera  is  of  glass.  The  bronze  guiiwi  (Plate  XXIV.)  is  of  good  workmanship,  cor- 

•  Crtfddtr  Zeitung.     DiensUg,  den  7  Mai,  1861. 
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rugated  in  a  succession  of  horizontal  circles,  furnished  with  two  handles,  to  each 
of  which  chains  are  attached  six  inches  long,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  ring. 
On  the  under-surface  of  the  metal  stopper  of  the  oil-hottle  there  are  two  thin 
plates  of  bronze  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  cork  or  some  kind  of  soft  wood. 
This  stopper  is  also  suspended  by  a  chain. 

The  strigils  have  cylindrical  handles,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  those 
commonly  seen  in  the  public  museums  of  Italy.  The  handles,  moreover,  are 
studded  with  little  knobs  or  projections,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  securely 
held  by  hands  moistened  with  oil  or  perspiration.  The  whole  is  not  unlike  the 
club  borne  by  Hercules.  The  points  of  these  strigils  also  turn  backwards  instead 
of  forming  a  regular  curve.  It  is  interesting  that  this  form  of  strigil,  appa- 
rently peculiar,  should  have  been  found  in  Britain,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  Archdeacon  Battely's  Antiquitates  Rutupince*  pi.  xii.  p.  115. 

The  ring  to  which  the  whole  are  attached  is  of  an  elliptical  form  above  and 
straight  below.  The  straight  portion  is  split  somewhat  like  a  modern  key-ring, 
to  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  implements. 

Unattached  to  the  foregoing  is  a  cylindrical  vessel,  rather  more 
than  two  inches  in  length,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
may  have  served  for  an  unguent  pot.  In  general  form  it  is  not 
unlike  a  Roman  inkstand,  and  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

The  fifth  metal  instrument  is  a  knife  with  a  bronze  handle,  six 
inches  long,  the  iron  of  which  is  much  oxidized ;  the  shape  of  the 
blade  is  peculiar,  terminating  in  a  broad  concave  end.  (Plate  XXV 

fiw.    3.)  BBONZE  BOX. 

The  four  glass  vessels  consist  of  the  following : — 1.  A  bottle  of  white  glass, 
originally  about  four  inches  high  and  three  in  diameter,  much  broken. 
(Plate  XXV.  fig.  1.)  2.  A  patera,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  an 
inch  deep,  and,  as  stated  in  the  Crefeld  Gazette,  considerably  damaged. 
(Plate  XXV.  fig.  5).  The  handle  is  short,  and  the  back  of  the  patera  is  orna- 
mented with  serpentine  streaks  of  blue  glass  in  relief.  3.  A  cup,  three  inches 
in  diameter,  and  two  inches  and  a  quarter  deep.  It  is  studded  round  its  middle 
with  several  sharp  points,  possibly  for  security  in  handling.  (Plate  XXV.  fig.  2.) 
4.  A  jug  of  beautiful  form,  five  inches  high,  and  two  and  three  quarters  in 
diameter  at  its  widest  part.  (Plate  XXV.  fig.  4.)  Like  the  patera  it  is  covered 

a  The  original  strigil  is  in        Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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all  round  with  blue  glass  ornamentation.  The  whole  of  these  glass  vessels 
are  covered  with  the  muddy  infiltration  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Rhine.' 

Although  such  frequent  allusions  to  the  use  of  the  strigil  are  to  be  found  in 
classic  authors,  yet,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  matter  of  such  daily  routine  as 
the  bath,  there  is  great  paucity  of  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  out.  The  drawings  sometimes  found  on  Greek  vases  of  persons  using  the 
striu'il  have  alone  served  to  give  us  any  ideas  on  this  head  ;  hence  the  discovery 
in  Home  in  1819  of  the  statue  of  the  "  Athlete  using  the  Strigil,"  mentioned  by 
I'liriy,  if  only  a  copy,  is  at  any  rate  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  knowledge  on 
this  point.  In  Murray's  Hand-Book  of  Rome  for  1858  will  be  found  the  following 
account  of  this  discovery  :  — 

"  Athlete,  a  semi-colossal  statue,  found  in  the  Vieolo  delle  Palme  in  the 
Trastcverc,  near  the  spot  where  the  Bronze  Horse  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  was 
discovered.  So  admirably  has  this  statue  been  preserved,  that,  although  one  arm 
and  both  legs  were  broken,  none  of  the  pieces  were  missing,  and  the  only  restora- 
tion necessary  was  a  small  fragment  of  the  nose  and  some  of  the  fingers  of  the 
rii;ht  band,  which  have  been  carefully  restored  by  Professor  Tencrani.  It  is  of 
(ircc-k  marble,  and  represents  a  wrestler  or  athlete  in  the  act  of  cleaning 
bis  arm  with  a  'strigil.'  Canina,  who  directed  the  excavation  in  which  it 
was  found,  and  the  Roman  artists  generally,  regard  it  as  a  work  of  the  highest 
art,  and  declare  it  to  be  the  production  of  Lysippus,  (B.  c.  325,)  his  celebrated 
,  which  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  so  pleased  Tiberius,  that  the  Emperor 


caused  it  to  be  transported  from  the  Baths  of  Agrippa  to  his  own  palace,  but  from 
the  clamour  of  the  people  was  obliged  to  restore  it  to  the  original  situation. 

"  To  the  objection  that  Pliny's  description  of  that  statue  applies  to  a  work  in 
bronze,  Canina  replies  that  it  may  be  a  repetition  of  the  bronze  one  by  Lysippus. 
If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  the  statue  is  the  first  work  of  Lysippus  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  is  additionally  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  few  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  Whatever  be  its  origin,  it  is  one  of  the  few  examples  which 
have  yet  been  found  in  statuary  of  an  athlete  smoothing  or  cleaning  his  skin  with 
the  strigil,  though  paintings  of  such  are  to  be  seen  at  Naples  and  on  Etruscan 
vases.  The  present  statue  is  holding  the  strigil  with  his  left  hand,  and  is  cleaning 
with  it  his  right  arm,  which  he  holds  extended  for  the  purpose.  His  countenance 

•  Mr.  Witt,  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  February,  1869,  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
this  curious  t«t  of  antiquities,  together  with  the  remarkable  series  of  strigils  and  other  bath  implements 
which  be  bad  collected.—  C.  8.  P. 
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is  ideal ;  his  head  is  small,  his  neck  rather  thick,  and  his  shoulders  show  vigour 
and  force,  while  his  legs  hardly  surpass  the  natural  size.  This  apparent  incon- 
gruity is  explained  by  the  Roman  artists  as  indicating  that  the  sculptor  wished  to 
represent  not  only  a  wrestler,  hut  a  runner ;  his  strength  being  shown  by  the  size 
of  his  shoulders,  his  small  head,  and  his  short  neck,  as  in  the  statues  of  Hercules  ; 
while  his  lightness  and  quickness  in  running  are  shown  by  his  legs,  which  are 
strong,  nervous,  and  rather  long.  The  disc  in  the.  right  hand  is  a  modern  and 
unauthorised  addition." 

Dr.  S.  Birch,  F.S.A.  has  kindly  called  my  attention  to  a  curious  document  pub- 
lished by  M.  Letronne,  in  the  Journal  dcs  Savants,  1833,  under  the  title  "  Recom- 
pense promise  a  qui  ddcouvrira  ou  ramenera  deux  esclaves  e"chappes  d'Alexandrie." 
It  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  Greek  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Louvre,  and  which  is 
believed  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergctes  II.  (B.  c.  146).  The  reward 
is  offered  for  the  discovery  of  two  runaway  slaves.  One  of  them  is  described  as 
Herrnon,  belonging  to  Aristogenes  son  of  Chrysippus  of  Alabanda  in  Caria. 
In  the  description  of  the  slave  he  is  stated  to  have  /cpiW  tn^povv  eV  $  XJJKV&X? 
Kal  ^ixrrpai,  an  iron  ring  on  which  are  an  oil-vase  and  strigils.  M.  Letronne 
remarks  that  a  mere  portable  set  of  strigils  with  an  oil-vase  would  soon  be 
thrown  away  by  the  slave,  and  that  it  is  more  probable  that  he  wore  an  iron 
ring,  either  a  necklet  or  armlet,  on  which  these  bath  implements  were  engraved. 
The  slave  bearing  the  bath  implements  appears  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been 
termed  %va-Tpo\iJKvdos  or  o-TXeyyiSoX^/cufo?.  A  young  negro  carrying  these  imple- 
ments may  be  found  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino,  and  is  engraved  in  the 
work  describing  that  collection,  torn.  iii.  pi.  xxxv. 

As  regards  the  discovery  of  strigils  in  tombs,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the 
Society  that  in  one  of  the  large  sepulchral  barrows  in  Essex,  excavated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Rookwood  Gage  in  1835,  and  known  as  the  Bartlow  Ilills,  a  pair  of 
strigils  was  discovered.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  lamp,  a  beautiful  bronze 
pr&fericulum  and  patera,  a  curious  enamelled  vase,  other  bronze  and  glass 
vessels,  together  with  a  folding  seat  of  iron,  which  it  has  been  conjectured 
indicated  the  magisterial  rank  of  the  person  with  whose  remains  it  had  been 
interred.  These  relics  are  engraved  and  described  in  the  Archreologia,  vol.  xxv. 
p.  300. 
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Read  June  17,  1869. 

IN  the  interesting  collection  of  antiquities  from  the  Cyrenaica  which  the 
Museum  has  recently  acquired  through  Mr.  Dennis,  is  the  handle  of  a  bronze 
strigil,  on  which  are  s'tamped  the  words  TPIAKATIfiN  A0AON.  The  letters,  which 
are  in  relief  within  an  oblong  incuse,  are  of  a  good  period.  The  rpiaxd^  was  a 
political  division  of  the  <f>f\»;  at  Athens,  and  of  the  o>^  at  Sparta,  and  the 
rpuuctinoi  were  the  cphebi  belonging  to  a  -rpiaitd*.  In  an  inscription  discovered  by 
Smith  and  Porcher  at  Cyrene,  and  published  in  their  History  of  Discoveries, 
p.  110,  No.  ('»,  which  gives  a  list  of  various  military  divisions,  we  find,  line  14, 
rpiaica-n<ipxat.  and  lines  51  and  52,  fiw^opoi]?  TDK  T/na/caTtW  This  inscription, 
taken  in  connection  with  that  on  the  strigil,  confirms  the  statement  of  Eustath. 
in  Odyss.  p.  292,  1.  2(5,  fd.  Lips.  1K25,  ti>  KvpijvT)  TOU?  e<py/3ow  Tpuueariovs  ica\ovfft. 

See  llesych.  s.  v.  r/xa/omot.  ed.  Albert,  ii.  p.  1 112,  and  note  2(5,  ibid.  The  inscription 
on  the  strigil  shows  that  it  was  the  prize  given  to  the  ephebi,  probably  for  a  victory 
in  some  gymnastic  contest. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  the  handle  of  a  strigil,  inscribed  IIAP  SYMMAXOY, 
formerly  in  the  Temple  Collection  ;  and  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum, 
Nos.  b.")27-8-j27b,  five  inscribed  strigils  are  published,  four  of  which  read 
\\iro\\ocwpu,  and  the  iii'tli  '\y\dov.  These  names  are  probably  those  of  the  makers^ 
of  the  strigils,  as  on  one  specimen  the  full  form  trap  Xp^LpMv  elfu  occurs;  see 
(jarrucci,  Dissertazioiii  Archeoloyichc,  Roma  1864,  p.  136. 

The  British  Museum  contains  other  inscribed  strigils.  On  one  Herakles  is 
represented  within  an  oval  incuse,  shooting  an  arrow  at  the  Nemean  lion;  on 
another,  from  the  Blacas  Collection,  is  a  phallus  in  a  circular  incuse.  Both 
these  are  inscribed  SfirENES.  On  another,  inscribed  SOTEP,  is  the  type  of  a 
cow  suckling  her  calf,  as  on  the  coins  of  Dyrrhachium.  Por  other  instances  of 
inscribed  strigils,  sec  the  article  by  Detlefsen,  in  the  Bulletino  of  the  Roman 
Institute,  1863,  p.  21,  and  ibid.  p.  188 ;  Garrucci,  ubi  supra,  pp.  133-142 
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Hon.F.S.A.  Translated  by  "W.  M.  WYLIE,  Esq.  F.S.A,  Local  Secretary  for 
Hampshire. 


Read  December  1,  1870. 

WITH  the  Faliscan  inscription  already  published  in  Archueologia "  there  was 
found  another  and  smaller  bronze  plate,  with  inscriptions  on  either  side,  varying 
in  date.  I  will  now  give  the  more  recent  of  these,  deferring  to  another  occasion 
the  other  and  more  ancient  one,  which  is  in  Saturnian  verse. b  This  plate,  like 
the  former,  has  been  torn  away  from  some  wall,  to  which  it  had  been  attached  by 
six  nails.  Hence  it  has  sustained  a  transverse  fracture,  and  some  small  fragments 
are  missing.  But,  fortunately,  the  sense  of  the  inscription  is  uninjured,  and  the 
loss  is  confined  to  a  few  letters.  It  reads  thus,— 

'(WEI      IVNONkl       MINERVA! 
FXLESCE    QVEI   IN  /SARDINIA     SVNT 
DONVM    DEDERVNT/^MAGI-STREIS 


('LLATRIVS-KF-SAU 
COIRAVERONT0 


I A  VOLT 


Al   F 


a  Arcltceologia,  XLIII.  43.  b  Horace,  Epist.  lib.  ii.  i.  158. 

c  The  sigla  K.  F.  stands  for  Kctsonis  films.  The  father  of  Salviena  was  named  Volta  Salviena,  both 
names  having  an  Etruscan  termination.  Among  the  Falisci  the  pramomen  Voltius  has  the  force  of  the 
Etruscan  Volta.  We  find  such  examples  on  two  of  the  Faliscan  tiles  which  I  published,  as  VOLTIO  VECINEO 
HAXOUO  IVNEO,  and  CA.  VECINEO  VOLTI  (son  of  Voltius).  A  third  from  Civita  Castellana  gives  PVRTIS 
LEIVELIO  VOLTI  (sons  of  Voltius).  With  such  means  of  comparison  at  command  we  must  certainly  render 
the  sigla  vo.  p.  of  the  mural  inscription  at  Fallen,  referred  to  in  the  Scoperte  Falische,  p.  280,  and  in  the 
Diss.  Arch.  i.  p.  74,  by  VOfti  Filio.  Mommsen  has  given  it  wrongly  as  VOlusi  Filio. 
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It  is  indeed  a  novelty  to  meet  with  mention  of  Falisci  in  Sardinia.  Not  a 
suspicion  of  such  a  fact  exists  in  history— yet  so  it  is.  FALESCE,  like  PLOIRVMB, 
IIIVIRE  (ires  tire)  is  the  nom.  plur.  instead  of  FALESCEI,  FALESCEIS,  or  FALESCES, 
which  are  also  archaic  forms.  Among  these,  as  we  learn  from  the  grammarians, 
Lucilius  selected  the  termination  in  EI  to  distinguish  this  case  from  the  genitive 
singnlar  which  he  wrote  with  the  simple  i.  The  subsequent  use  of  the  E,  where  the 
more  recent  writers  adopt  I,  is  well  known.  Thus  we  find  FABRECIO  on  the  Praenes- 
tine  *telc  ; '  FAMIIU.U  "  on  a  vessel  from  Ardea  ;  FILKIA  on  the  cista  Kircheriana. 
These  KAI.KSCK  an-  then  the  FAI.ISCI.  It  is  the  first  time  we  find  them  named  on 
archaic  monuments,  and  we  now  learn  they  did  not  call  themselves  Halesci  nor 
U<ili*ci,  as  has  been  fancied,  luit  Fa/isci. 

The  three  divinities  to  whom  they  make  their  offering  are  those  of  the  Capitol. 
Thr  first  of  these  is  .love,  and  1  am  not  certain  whether  we  ought  not  to  supply 
i).  and  read  IMOVKI,  since  this  might  have  stood  so  on  the  fragment  of  the  plate 
which  is  wanting.  However,  IOVLS  is  as  ancient  as  DIO vis,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  examples  of  all  the  cases  : — The  genitive  niovis  occurs  in  the  plate 
sacred  to  .luno  Kucina ;  the  dative  iovi-:i  appears  on  one  of  the  Latin  mirrors  in 
the  Kirchcrian  .Museum,  and  we  read  lovn  on  the  votive  cippns  of  Aschi 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Sacricosta.  Hut  on  a  fragment  of  bron/e  in  the  Berlin 
.Museum  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  IMOVK  ;  and  au'ain  HIOVEI  in  an  inscrip- 
tion at  1'adua.  The  accusative  IMOVEM  1  discovered  on  the  Latin  mirror  of 
Orhetello. 

The  archaic  terminations  IVNONKI  and  MINERVAI  are  well  known.  We  have 
further  evidence  of  the  cult  of  these  three  divinities  at  Falleri  from  a  marble 
tympanum  found  there,  on  which  they  arc  represented  in  bas-relief  between  the 
colossal  heads  of  the  Dioscuri.  How  these  Falisci  came  to  be  in  Sardinia,  and  at 
what  period  it  is  probable  that  they  went  there,  I  shall  attempt  to  show. 

The  city  of  Fallen  was  assigned  by  the  Romans  as  quarters  for  the  Falisci, 
whom,  after  their  final  defeat,— A. u.c.  513,  according  to  Eutropius,  ii.  28,  or  516 
according  to  Orosius,  iv.  2, — they  compelled  to  quit  the  rugged  cliffs  of  the  moun- 
tain, whence  from  their  strongholds  they  had  continually  been  renewing  the  war 
during  a  century.  We  know  thus  much  from  the  annals  of  Zonaras,  who  epito- 
mised the  works  of  former  historians,  and  among  them  a  portion  of  Dion  Cassius 

•  For  an  account  of  the  gcpulchral  monuments  of  the  Latin  Jiqui,  termed  Piyne,  or  Stele  Prenestinc,  see 
Ititterta:ioni  Arekeal.  rol  i.  p.  156,  tav.  xii. 

k  In  this  archaic  paleography  the  double  i  was  the  equivalent  of  e. 
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which  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Strabo  names  two  cities,  Falerii  and  Faliscum. 
The  latter,  he  tells  us,  also  bore  the  name  of  ^ffiquum  Faliscum,  and  was  on  the 
Via  Flaminia,  between  Otricoli  and  Home.  Hence  we  certainly  know  that  he 
refers  to  the  modern  Civita  Castellana.  The  city  of  Fallen,  then,  where  our 
bronzes  have  been  found,  is  the  <ba\epioi  of  Strabo,  for  it  does  not  stand  on  the 
Via  Flaminia,  but  on  the  Via  Ameria,  between  Ameria  and  Rome,  as  I  have 
already  fully  shown.  All  the  annotators  of  Strabo,  from  Casaubon,  who  follows 
Salmasius,  down  to  the  recent  ones  quoted  by  Kramnier,  as  Cluvorius,  Siebenkees, 
Otfried  Miiller,  Groskurd,  Abekeu,  and  Monnert,  have  confused  Falerii  with 
Faliscum.  This  confusion  has  caused  the  many  and  varied  corrections  attempted 
up  to  the  present  time  by  the  critics,  who  often,  by  their  anxiety  to  compass  too 
much,  show  their  want  of  comprehension: — "  Nse  faciunt  intelligendo  ut  nihil 
intelligant." 

What  the  Romans  had  formerly  done  with  the  Piceni,"  A.IJ.C.  185, — by  obliging 
a  portion  of  the  population  to  migrate  to  Campania,  where  lands  between  Xocera 
and  the  Sele  were  ceded  to  them, — they  now  appear  to  have  done  with  the  Fulisci. 
Although  they  had  deprived  them  of  half  their  territory,  their  arms,  their  horses, 
and  their  slaves,  they  still  may  have  fancied  themselves  insecure,  and  accordingly 
sent  off  a  portion  of  this  people  to  colonise  Sardinia.1' 

This  island  had  just  been  ceded  by  the  Carthaginians  to  the  Romans,  who  took 
possession  of  it  in  516,c  the  very  year  in  which,  according  to  Orosius,  the  Romans 
gave  the  Falisci  their  final  defeat.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Falisei  who 
had  been  removed  to  Sardinia  may  have  sent  this  offering  to  the  divinities  of  their 
country  while  they  still  glowed  with  feelings  of  patriotism,  and  bore  their  native 
land  in  remembrance.  Of  this  we  find  further  evidence  in  the  archaisms  of  the 
inscription.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  termination  in  E  of  the  nom. 
plur.  FALESCE.  We  have  only  the  two  examples  of  this  already  cited,  PLOIRVME 
and  in  VIRE  (tres  vire).  Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  examples  in  ONT  of  the  third 
person  plural  which  we  have  here  in  COIRAVEROXT.  This  should  rather  belong 
to  the  fifth  century;  but  as  we  find  it  here  with  the  terminations  in  its,  as 
Latrius,  also  with  donum,  and  another  third  person  in  itnt,  as  dederunt,  we  can  only 
assign  it  to  the  epoch  of  transition — that  is,  to  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century. 

a  Strabo,  v.  13. 

b  Some  sixty  years  after  this  event  the  Ligurian  Apulini  were  removed  to  the  country  of  Taurosineum. 
Livy,  xl.  38.     Vide  Dissert.  Arch.  i.  pp.  108,  127. 
c  Zonaras,  Ann.  viii.  18. 
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We  have  also  the  evidence  of  Verrius  Flaccus  that  Livius  Andronicus,  an 
author  of  this  period,  employed  the  termination  ONT,  writing  NEQVINONT  in 
his  Odyssey. 

Murh  more  might  be  said  on  this  point,  but  I  will  now  merely  cite  a  very 
remarkable  archaic:  Roman  inscription  which  has  been  recently  discovered.  This 
affords  a  fresh  example  of  the  rare  use  of  the  nominative  plural  in  E,  as  in 
the  word  Aim  UK,  and  in  the  no  less  rare  termination  of  the  third  person  plural 
in  o,  as  PKOIIA VKKO,  of  which  hitherto  we  knew  but  two  examples,  DEDRO 
and  m: DA,  mi  a  */<//•  of  I'esaro.  These  archaic  forms,  moreover,  are  combined 
with  the  termination  in  vs  of  OPVS,  though  after  513  it  was  still  written  OPOS, 
as  proved  by  the  inscription  c  POMPOM  gviu  or-os  on  the  bronxe  statuette  in  the 
Kirclierian  Museum. 

Tin-  dNeiivery  in  question  was  made  recently  in  the  piazza  of  S.  Eustachio. 
It  o  msiMed  of  a  portion  of  a  column  of  brecciated  limestone,  which  has  been 
removed  to  the  literati  Museum.  The  inscription  upon  it  records  the  names  of 
two  a-dilcx  (lf  the  people  who  stale  their  approval  of  some  work  by  which  this 
fragment  must  have  stood.  The  first  word  has  almost  perished,  but  seems  to 
have  been  Minitciua.  The  rest  is  as  follows  : — 

c-  cixci 

o 

A  JIM  UK  i-vs 
i1  UKIB  ruoBAYKKO. 
ill  cut,  C   Cinci  Aidile  1'h-ib.  Opus  I'robavcro. 

The  word  pleib  itself  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  for  no  similar  example  exists  in 
the  most  ancient  inscriptions,  and  the  only  ones  that  I  can  refer  to  at  all— 
IMPKIKATOK  and  DKCRKIVIT  from  the  Gibraltar  bronze— though  of  the  same 
sixth  century,  are  not  prior  to  the  year  500.  This  concise  notice  may  suffice. 
We  have  no  further  knowledge  of  these  two  rcdilcs  of  the  people,  but  notices  of 
the  Cincian  family  exist,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  distinguished  in  this 
same  century.  First,  in  551,  there  was  M.  Cincius,  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
framed  the  law  "  De  donis  et  tnuuerilnu."  Then  there  was  L.  Cincius  Alimento, 
the  famous  chronicler,  and  the  orator  Cincius,  who  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
Lex  Fannia  in593. 

The  palaeography  is  archaic,  and  we  find  the  transverse  bar  of  the  A  formed  in 
an  obtuse  angle,  like  the  same  letter  in  the  legend  A  •  ROSCIO  on  a  Prsenestine 
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stele.  It  occurs  also  on  the  coins  of  Calvi  with  the  mark  of  the  cat ;  and,  in  the 
copious  Roman  coinage  struck  hefore  the  as  sextantarius  was  diminished  to 
nncialis.  Still  later,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  moneyer  C.  Atilius 
Saranus  used  this  A  in  the  s  R.  of  his  cognomen.  The  example  furnished  by 
the  cipptts  of  Lepidus,  507,  is  doubtful,  having  been,  as  Professor  Rocchi  justly 
observes,  retouched  in  modern  times ;  neither  is  it  borne  out  by  the  other 
c/ppi  of  Lepidus. 


\\l.—Some  Particulars  relating  to  the  History  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Wymond- 
ham  In  Norfolk.     Communicated  by  HENRY  HARROD,  Esq.  F.S.A. 


Head  Mar  6th,  18C9. 

A  KK\V  years  auo  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  very  interesting  Church  of 
Wymondham,  Norfolk,  and  the  remains  of  the  abbey  adjoining  it,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  addini;  a  survey  of  it  to  the  collection  I  had  already  made  of  Norfolk 
monastic  ruins.  Extensive  excavations  were  necessary,  and,  these  involving  time 
rind  expense,  the  project  was  deferred,  and  will  now  probably  never  be  carried  out. 

In  the  course  however  of  my  preliminary  investigations  among  records  I  came 
upon  some  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  church  which  I  think  of  sufficient 
interest  to  place  before  the  Society. 

For  the  better  understanding  the  subject  I  have  prepared  a  plan  of  the  church  and 
abbey,  chirlly  from  .Mr.  1'etit's  plan  in  the  Norwich  volume  of  the  Arclucological 
Institute." 

The  twenty-Mxth  volume  of  the  Arelurologia  contains  an  interesting  paper,  by 
the  late  Samuel  Woodward,  Ksq.,  on  this  abbey,  particularly  with  reference  to 
some  discoveries  which  had  then  been  made  of  interments  of  some  of  the  Albini 
family  in  the  abbey  ruins. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  abbey  is  there  given,  mainly  from  the  account  of 
the  Norfolk  historian  Blomcfield,  and  I  therefore  shall  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
travelling  over  the  same  ground,  though  I  cannot  altogether  do  so. 

The  priory  of  Wymondham  was  founded  by  William  d'Albini,  butler  to  Henry  I. 
The  foundation  charter  is  in  the  Chartulary  at  the  British  Museum,"  with  the  con- 
firmations of  his  successors,  the  king,  the  bishop,  £c.  Amongst  the  founder's 
i;ifts  were  the  church  and  rectory  of  Wymondham. 

From  the  foundation  to  the  year  1448  it  was  a  cell  of  St.  Alban's,  governed  by 
a  prior,  although  the  founder  had  reserved  to  himself  and  his  successors  the 
right  of  making  it  an  independent  abbey.  Much  therefore  of  its  early  history 

•  Bj  the  pcnniwion  of  J.  H.  Parker,  E»q.,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Petit's  plan  is  reproduced  in  Plate  XXVI.  There 
is  another  plan  of  the  church  engwred  in  the  Archasologia,  xxvi.  pi.  xxx.,  in  illuatration  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ward'i  p>per  referred  to  in  the  text.  b  MS>  c^  TH  c  vm 
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consists  of  the  record  of  disputes  between  the  priors  and  the  abhey  of  St.  Alban's, 
varied  by  occasional  differences  with  the  founder's  representatives,  the  bishops, 
archdeacons,  vicars,  and  townspeople  of  Wymondham. 

The  first  business  entered  upon  was  the  pulling  down  the  old  parish  church  and 
the  erection  of  a  fine  conventual  church,  of  the  nave  of  which  the  centre  aisle  of 
the  present  church  was  a  portion.  The  central  tower  and  transepts,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  plan,  were  a  little  eastward  of  the  present  eastern  tower. 

The  first  dispute  appears  to  have  been  with  the  archdeacon  of  Norfolk  and  the 
parishioners  as  to  the  jurisdiction  over  the  portion  allotted  to  the  parochial  ser- 
vices ;  this  was  arranged  about  1221,  when  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  nave  was 
appropriated  as  a  parish  church,  the  priory  church  occupying  all  the  rest  of 
the  building  eastward.  The  conventual  buildings  were  on  the  south,  of  which 
the  only  remains  of  any  importance  are  the  east  wall  of  the  chapter  house. 

Although,  however,  the  parish  had  the  nave  as  a  parish  church,  and  had  also  a 
vicar,  the  prior  maintained  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  entire  building,  extend- 
ing his  processions  on  certain  feasts  round  the  whole  interior  of  the  church,  and 
receiving  the  oblations  on  those  days  at  the  altar  of  the  parish  church. 

The  miserable  squabbles  Avhich  arose  out  of  this  state  of  things  would  have 
little  interest  now  but  for  the  light  which  certain  proceedings  consequent  upon 
them  throw  on  the  architectural  history  of  the  church. 

In  the  year  1408  a  new  prior  and  a  new  vicar  were  appointed,  and  in  the  July 
of  the  following  year  the  prior  sought  security  of  the  peace  against  twenty-four 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  the  churchwardens  being  among  them ; 
and  on  the  Sunday  following  the  judge  of  assize  bound  them  over,  themselves  in 
100Z.  each,  with  two  sureties  of  20/.  each,  to  keep  the  peace,  and  in  no  way  to 
molest  the  prior  and  convent. 

In  the  following  February  the  chancellor,  Beaufort,  delivered  into  the  Exche- 
quer by  the  hands  of  John  Cockayn,  chief  baron,  these  recognizances  and  a  writ 
of  certiorari  dated  the  6th  February,  llth  Henry  IV.  The  return  to  this  writ  is 
on  the  Memoranda  Roll  of  the  Exchequer,  and  gives  some  important  particulars 
of  the  riots  which  had  taken  place  notwithstanding  the  heavy  recognizances  in 
which  many  of  the  parties  were  bound. 

It  appears  from  this  record  that  on  the  22nd  November  then  last  a  number  of 
these  persons  "  seized  the  charnel  house  of  the  prior,  then  used  by  him  as  a 
parliament  house,  and  closed  it  against  him."  This  building  is  now  difficult  to 
identify;  Blomefield  says  that  a  wall  west  of  the  tower  was  a  part  of  it ;  but  of  this 
there  is  now  no  trace,  although  there  are  foundations  north  of  the  abbey  transept 
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which  had  a  communication  with  the  latter  by  a  stair  at  the  north-west  corner, 
called  in  Mr.  Woodward's  plan  "  the  almonry,"  which  seems  the  more  likely  site. 

It  was  further  stated  that  "  on  the  16th  December  others  of  them  by  order  of 
four  of  the  number  (whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  churchwardens),  cut  down 
the  trees  growing  in  the  churchyard  and  took  them  away,  and  at  nine  o'clock  on 
that  day  entered  the  parish  church,  and  walled  up  the  door  by  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  which  the  monks  were  wont  to  enter  the  church." 

"  And  on  the  20th  December,  in  the  vigil  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  William 
Grout  and  many  others  entered  the  church  and  boarded  up  the  two  doors  next 
the  hi^h  altar  in  the  parish  church,  to  prevent  the  prior  and  convent  recovering 
or  exercising  any  of  their  rights  there." 

These  doors  are  now  walled  up,  but  the  arched  passages  to  them  still  remain 
open  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  wall  within  the  tower. 

It  was  further  alleged  that  "on  the  last  day  of  December  the  same  Grout  and 
his  accomplices  violently  attacked  a  tower  of  the  prior  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  and  broke  open  an  old  staircase  which  had  been  stopped  up  with  stones 
and  mortar  as  well  with  the  assent  of  the  prior  and  convent  as  of  the  parishioners, 
and  removed  the  materials."  Of  this  lower  at  the  west  end  of  the  parish  church 
we  shall  hear  more  hereafter. 

And  further,  "  that  in  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany,  Roger  Plumcr  and  others 
violently  assaulted  the  prior  and  convent,  broke  through  the  south  door,  and 
entered  the  lower  chamber  of  the  prior,  and  with  high  voices,  using  fearful 
threats,  compelled  him  to  fly  to  his  own  chamber,  they  for  two  days  occupying 
the  lower  chamber,  until  two  men  of  law,  sent  by  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham, 
pacified  them.  So,  therefore,  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,  the  prior  and  convent 
were  unable  to  solemnise  mass  or  any  divine  service." 

And  thereupon  eleven  of  these  peace-breakers  were  required  to  show  cause  in 
the  following  Easter  Term.  At  which  time  further  allegations  were  made,  that 
on  the  precedin-r  25th  of  August  William  Grout  assaulted  William  Mortimer,  a 
chaplain  in  the  parish  church,  and  took  his  vestments  from  him,  and  thus 
prevented  celebration  of  mass ;  and  that  others  of  them  on  previous  days  had 
assaulted  the  cellarer  and  other  oflicers  and  servants  of  the  convent. 

There  is  a  copy  of  a  commission  in  the  parish  chest  of  Wymondham  which, 
although  undated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  must  have  been  issued  about  this  time. 
It  U  addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Morley,  Sir  Simon  Fellbrigge,  Sir  Ralph  Shelton, 
Edmund  Oldhall,  and  John  Winter,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Norfolk,  and  recites  that 
ihe  prior  had  alleged  his  predecessors  and  himself  had  from  time  immemorial 
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possessed  the  nave  of  the  priory  church,  and  that  the  parishioners  had  been 
always  called  to  church  hy  the  sound  of  the  priory  hells,  and  never  had  hells  of 
their  own,  so  that  the  prior  and  convent  were  not  disturbed  in  their  services, 
such  being  usually  the  case  in  divers  other  abbeys  and  priories ;  but  that  one 
William  Grout  and  others  of  the  parishioners  broke  into  a  certain  tower  of  the 
priory  church  and  suspended  three  bells  there,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  prior  in 
divine  worship,  and  also  broke  down  many  strong  ^yalls  of  the  priory  and  ejected 
the  prior  from  his  parlour,  and  prevented  his  entering  it  for  three  days.  That  they 
stopped  up  the  doors  between  the  chancel,  choir,  and  nave  of  the  church  afore- 
said, and  committed  other  grave  offences  ;  and  the  King  commanded  Morley 
and  his  fellows,  or  some  of  them,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  facts. 

This  and  the  previous  allegations  of  the  prior  establish  conclusively  the  fact 
of  a  tower  then  existing  at  the  west  end  of  the  parish  church — and  an  ancient 
one — for  the  stopping  up  of  the  staircase  to  it  which  had  then  been  broken  down 
by  the  parishioners  was  stated  by  the  prior  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  proceedings 
to  have  been  done  with  the  joint  assent  of  convent  and  parish,  "  as  appeared  by 
chronicles." 

On  the  Coram  Rege  llolls  of  Trinity  term,  12th  Henry  IV.,  is  the  return  of 
Sir  Ralph  Shclton  and  others  to  this  commission,  finding  that  the  parishioners 
had  been  from  time  immemorial  called  to  church  by  the  sound  of  the  priory  bells, 
but  that  on  Thursday  before  St.  Faith,  in  the  llth  year  of  the  King,  certain  of 
the  parishioners  entered  the  church,  and  broke  into  a  tower  standing  upon  the 
porch  of  the  church,  and  suspended  three  bells  there,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
prior  and  convent.  Further  finding  the  assignment  of  the  nave  of  the  church  to 
the  parish  for  their  church,  and  that  the  two  doors  at  the  high  altar  opened  at 
the  will  of  the  prior,  who  was  parson  of  the  church,  for  processions  going  into 
and  returning  from  the  same  church  with  the  oblations  and  tenths,  had  been 
stopped  up  by  the  parishioners  as  alleged.  That  the  prior  had  been  ejected  from 
his  parlour,  and  the  trees  in  the  churchyard  cut  down,  as  also  alleged  by  the  prior. 

The  defendants  appeared  in  the  octaves  of  Trinity  following,  and  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

On  the  16th  May  in  the  12th  year  the  King,  by  his  letters  patent,  assigned  to 
Thomas  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  examination  and  inquiry  into  the  disputes, 
and  the  final  determination  of  them. 

The  decree  of  the  Archbishop  is  printed  in  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the 
Archseologia,  p.  297.  He  thereby  empowered  the  parishioners  to  convert  a  tower  at 
the  west  end  of  their  church,  on  the  north  part  of  the  same,  into  a  belfry  for  their 

2M2 
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said  church,  and  to  place,  find,  keep,  and  have  sufficient  bells  in  the  same,  ringing 
them  at  their  pleasure,  but  closing  all  apertures  within  the  church  except  holes  • 
for  the  ropes,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  monks  occupying  the  priory.  This  is  dated 
at  Horneastle,  the  17th  June  1411,  (the  12th  year  of  Henry  IV.) ;  and  the  last 
appearance  of  the  case  on  the  memoranda  rolls  is  in  the  13th  Henry  IV.,  when 
the  Chief  Baron  delivered  divers  inquisitions  into  the  Exchequer  thus  indorsed  :— 
"  Afterwards,  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  within  contained,  before  John  Cockayn, 
Chief  Baron,  and  William  Cothristoke,  came  Thomas  Boteler  and  the  other 
defendants,  but,  no  one  appearing  on  the  part  of  the  King,  the  jury  say  they  are 
not  i;uilty,  and  so  the  defendants  and  their  bail  are  without  a  day,"  &c. 

It  apjM-ars  to  me  that  we  have  in  these  proceedings  much  curious  information 
alHMit  the  church.  Blomefield's  account  of  these  disputes,  which  as  usual  has 
boon  followed  by  every  subsequent  writer,  is  a  mass  of  blunders,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is,  that  the  decree  authorised  the  parishioners  to  build  a  tower 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  that  the  present  west  tower  was  then  com- 
menced, with  the  assistance  of  Sir  John  Clifton  and  others,  and  that  it  took  from 
1  HO  to  It70  to  complete  it  as  far  as  it  is  at  present,  for  the  battlements  never 
appear  to  have  boon  added. 

It  is  most  strange  that  these  blunders  could  have  been  made.  The  Archbishop's 
deeroe  plainly  refers  to  a  tower  existing  at  the  time  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
but  on  the  north  side  of  it ;  and  the  pleadings  show  it  was  an  ancient  one.  More- 
over, Sir  John  Clifton  did  not  become  possessed  of  property  at  Wymondham  till 
1  W2. 

Now  the  original  Norman  priory  church  had  a  nave,  with  north  and  south 
aisles.  These  latter  having  been  destroyed,  and  the  central  aisle  alone  left,  and 
the  west  end  also  being  destroyed,  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  the  church  was 
completed  at  that  end,  except  that  the  last  western  arch  on  either  side  has  piers 
and  walls  of  a  more  massive  character  than  the  rest.  This  has  led  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  originally  the  church  had  two  western  towers.  I  know  of  no  allusion 
in  any  document  to  a  south-western  tower ;  the  Archbishop's  decree  is,  however, 
conclusive  as  to  the  existence  of  a  north-western  one. 

The  original  central  tower  of  the  church  was  in  the  portion  appropriated  to 
the  priory,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  erection  of  the  new  tower  westward 
of  the  old  one  by  the  prior  and  convent,  and  the  removal  of  the  bells  to  it  from 
their  original  position  in  the  north-western  belfry,  was  the  real  origin  of  the 
disputes  recorded.  Being  so  placed  they  became  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  prior,  who  called  the  parishioners  to  the  church  at  his  own  time,  and  the 
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parishioners  thereupon,  to  his  great  indignation,  opened  the  old  staircase  and 
suspended  bells  of  their  own  in  the  north-western  tower,  an  act  confirmed  by  the 
decree  of  the  archbishop. 

The  prior  was  doubtless  also  afraid  of  their  proceeding  to  challenge  other 
encroachments  on  the  parochial  rights.  The  convent  had  quietly  possessed 
themselves  of  a  great  part  of  the  south  triforium,  walled  up  the  arches  opening 
into  the  church,  and  made  the  monks'  dormitory  there.  The  eastern  tower 
itself  also  appears  to  be  in  great  part  an  encroachment  on  the  parish  church. 

The  various  acts  charged  against  the  parishioners — closing  the  doors  into  the 
chancel,  cutting  down  trees  in  the  cemetery,  and  shutting  up  the  charnel — were, 
no  doubt,  assertions  of  a  right  to  the  control  of  their  parish  church  and  cemetery 
by  the  churchwardens  and  parishioners ;  and,  as  the  bells  were  hung  in  the  north- 
western tower  on  the  31st  December,  10th  Henry  IV.,  they  must  have  been  in 
preparation  some  time  before,  and  the  whole  matter,  instead  of  being,  as  repre- 
sented, a  sudden  attempted  invasion  of  the  prior's  rights,  seems  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  long-continued  and  ever-increasing  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  the  prior  to  obtain  and  secure  the  exclusive  control  over  the  entire 
church  and  cemetery. 

The  eastern  tower,  about  the  date  of  which  there  has  been  much  discussion, 
may  be  now  safely  assumed  to  be  of  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  western  tower  presents  no  variation  in  style  from  the  base  to  where  the  bat- 
tlements should  be,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  design  as  the  erection  of  this 
tower  until  after  the  priory  had  been  made  an  abbey.  This  was  in  14 17.  In  the 
following  year  Sir  John  Clifton,  the  patron,  died,  and  he  left  the  parish  20/.  "  ad 
COHftrvctionem  novi  campani\_lli^s  de  Wymondham  secundum  discretionem  exe- 
cutorum  meorum  ;"  and  the  arms  above  the  great  western  door  are  his  impaling 
those  of  his  wife  (a  Thorpe),  Sir  Andrew  Ogard,  who  was  his  executor,  having 
his  arms  beside  them. 

Prom  1448  to  1476  the  bequests  to  this  work  were  numerous,  so  that  after  all 
it  occupied  nearly  thirty  years  in  building. 

The  church  itself  presents  some  very  remarkable  features.  Externally,  from 
the  north-west,  it  seems  a  purely  Perpendicular  structure ;  it  is  only  when  you 
enter  the  church  from  the  west  door  that  you  find  the  massive  Norman  arches 
right  and  left,  from  end  to  end,  with  a  triforium  of  the  same  date,  above  which, 
however,  every  trace  of  the  Norman  clerestory  has  been  removed,  and  a  light 
and  elegant  Perpendicular  clerestory  substituted  for  it,  the  roof  being  of  the  same 
date.  The  beauty  of  this  roof  may  be  appreciated  by  an  inspection  of  the  view  of 
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it  in  the  Norwich  volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.  The  corbels  on  which 
the  shafts  supporting  this  roof  rest  are  chiefly  formed  of  angels  with  shields 
hearing  instruments  of  the  Passion,  towards  the  east,  but  at  the  west  are  a  few  of 
a  different  character-a  female  head,  with  the  modification  of  the  horned  head- 
dress, almost  identical  with  that  of  Lady  de  Thorpe  on  the  tomb  at  Ashwell- 
thorpe.  Sir  John  Clifton's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  this  Dame  Joan  de  Thorpe,  the 
date  of  whose  effi-y  is  1128.  The  opposite  eorbel  has  a  man's  head  with  a 
peculiar  cap  or  hood.'  Both  these  heads  look  like  portraits.  Two  shields  only  have 
arms,  one  Iloimnl  the  other  Erpingham,  both  connections  of  the  Cliftons. 

Externally  the  clerestory  has,  on  the  north  side,  a  series  of  shields  between  the 
windows,  with  the  crosses 'of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George,  the  crossed  keys,  &c., 
almost  the  only  family  coat  being  that  of  Shelton.  The  whole  appearance  of  this 
clerestory  leads  to  the  inference  that  its  erection  was  shortly  before  that  of  the 
western  tower.  The  original  aisles  having  been  destroyed,  the  north  one  was 
rebuilt  nearly  twice  its  original  breadth,  about  the  same  time  as  the  clerestory, 
when  the  north  porch  must  have  also  been  built.  AVhy  this  porch  was  not  built 
at  riu'ht  angles  with  the  aisle  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  It  has  a  beautiful  vaulted 
stone  roof  with  mouldings  and  bosses  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  belonged  to  an 
older  porch. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  parish  chest,  which  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
documents,  among  which,  I  regret  to  say,  the  Archbishop's  Decree,  printed  in 
the  Archa-ologia,  is  not  now  to  be  found.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chest  I  found 
the  corporas  case,  of  which  I  exhibit  a  drawing ;"  the  colours  were  much  faded 
and  in  some  parts  changed  by  damp.  Numerous  documents  were  there,  too, 
relating  to  the  disputes  1  have  mentioned,  and  a  number  of  deeds  of  early  date 
and  some  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  church  and  guilds.  One  book,  marked 
No.  5,  was  a  Church  Hook  commencing  in  15  tG,  the  third  Edward  VI.  and  it  has 

the  following  items  : — 

».   d. 
To  masons  and  labourers  taking  down  High  Altar  and  the  Altar  in  the  north  aisle         2     4 

To  William  Kingvale  and  his  son  setting  up  of  a  Table  for  the  Communion  .         0     6 

And  a  number  of  payments  for  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  south  aisle  called 
"  Hockham's  Aisle." 

•  Tbi»  case  wa»  of  embroidered  work— consisting  of  three  strips  on  each  side,  alternately  red  and  green, 
with  •  branching  device,  terminating  in  a  shield  on  each  strip.  The  bearings  on  these  shields  were,  on  the 
one  «idc,  1.  Checquy  or  and  (gules  ?)  2.  Quarterly  argent  and  gules;  3.  Argent,  three  chevrons  gules  :  on 
the  other  fide,  1.  Paly  of  six,  argent  and  gules;  2.  Arg.  a  fess  between  two  chevrons  gules?  3.  Argent,  a 
crow  gule*. 
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a.   d. 
Paid  for  a  Psalter  and  the  Homilies  .  ...         2  10 

The  guild  books  were  all  of  late  date,  and  the  chief  part  of  their  contents 
related  to  admissions  and  payments  for  their  feasts  and  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursements of  their  stock.  One  parchment  document  with  them  I  thought  suffi- 
ciently curious  to  make  a  copy  of.  It  is  as  follows  :— 

This  Indentur  made  at  Wymondham  the  vij"'  day  of  Octobr  in  yc  xj"'  yer  of  Kyngc  Henry  the 
viijte  betwyxe  John  Kensy  of  Wymondham  forseyd  the  older  Willm  Symonds  Robt  Kensy  Wiltm 
Flourdew  Stephyn  Borell  John  Oyn a  John  Bale  Wiltm  Rowchestr  and  Robt  Woodward  of  ye 
same  town  on  the  oon  pte  and  Thorns  Sterlyng  t  Wiltm  Bale  of  Wymondham  forseyd  Gravors  on 
the  other  pte  Wytnessethe  y1  the  seyd  John  Kensy  Wiltm  Symonds  Robt  Kensy  Wiltm  Flourdew 
Stephyn  Borell  John  Oyn  John  Bale  Wiltm  Rowchcstr  and  Robt  Woodward  have  covinaunted 
and  by  these  pscnts  barganed  wl  the  seyd  Thorns  Sterlyng  t  Wiltm  Bale  for  the  Tymber  Wark- 
manschep  and  makyng  of  oon  ymage  of  Scint  George  callyd  a  rydyng  George  \vl  y''  horse  to  ye 
same  ymage  of  xv  hande  hye  and  a  dragon  w'  a  beme  vowted  to  sett  ye  seyd  ymage  horse  and 
dragon  upon  Provydyd  y4  the  seyd  Thorns  and  Wilhn  Bale  schall  warke  i  make  or  do  to  be 
wrowte  and  made  ye  seyd  ymage  horse  dragon  t  beme  vowted  of  good  t  sufficient  seasoned  Tymber 
warkmanly  and  in  dewc  pporcyon  accordyng  to  ther  patron  whvcho  is  the  rydyng  George  of 
Leystofft'1  except  the  lycng  of  the  Dragon  schall  vary  from  ther  seyd  patron  forthys  Dragon  sr'iall 
lye  rampyng  on  the  seyd  beme  bcfor  the  ymage  and  horse  so  y'  the  seyd  ymage  callyd  :i  rydyng 
George  horse  dragon  and  vowted  beme  schall  be  wrowte  made  and  sett  up  in  y''  Body  oi'y1'  paryshe 
churchc  of  Wymondham  forseed  by  the  seyd  Thorns  Sterlyng  and  Wiltm  Bale  by  the  Feste  of  the 
Nativite  of  Seint  John  Baptyste  next  ensuyng  the  date  of  these  psents  For  ye  wyche  ymage  horse 
dragon  ?  vowted  bcme  so  wrowte  t  sett  up  as  aboveseyd  the  seyd  John  Kensy  Wiltm  Symonds 
Robt  Kensy  Wiltm  Flourdew  Stephyn  Borell  John  Oyn  John  Bale  Wiltm  Rowchestr  and  Robt 
Woodward  schall  pay  or  do  paye  on  to  ye  seyd  Thorns  Sterlyng  and  Wiltm  Bale  or  to  yr  assignez 
xiij1'  of  lawfull  mony  of  Ynglond  of  ye  whiche  xiij1'  ye  seyd  Thorns  *  Wiltm  Bale  knowleche 
themself  to  have  receyvyd  in  ye  day  of  makyng  of  these  pscnts  vij1'  and  y°  seyd  John  Kensv 
Wiltm  Symonds  Robt  Kensy  Wiltm  Flourdew  Stephyn  Borell  John  Oyn  John  Bale  Willm  Row- 
chestr and  Robt  Woodward  therof  to  be  quetancyd  by  these  psents  and  at  ye  Fest  of  y1'  Nativite  of 
our  lord  next  folowyng  ye  date  of  these  psents  xlus.  in  to  ye  full  payment  of  ye  seyd  xiij1'  moreov1 
ye  seyd  ptyes  ar  condescendyd  t  agrcede  y'  ye  seyd  John  Kency  Wiltm  Robt  Wiltm  Stephyn  John 
John  Wiltm  i  Robt  schall  ffende  alle  yronwark  on  to  ye  seyd  warke  and  all  Trapores  on  to  yc  seyd 
horse  And  to  alle  the  forseyd  covaunts  well  t  trewly  to  be  kepte  t  holdyn  of  bothe  ptyes  forseyd 
eche  pte  bende  themself  to  ye  other  by  these  psents  In  wytnes  wherof  the  ptyes  forseyd  inter- 
chaungeabylly  have  sette  ther  sealls  Yovyn  ye  day  and  yer  aboveseyd. 

These  riding  Georges  figured  in  the  guild  processions,  for  I  have  a  note  of  a 

*  Dyrer  ?  b  The  place  referred  to  is  Lowestoft,  Suffolk. 
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payment  from  the  accounts  of  the  St.  George's  Company  of  Norwich  of  1st 
Edward  IV.  "to  the  cathedral  clerks  for  taking  St.  George  down  from  the  vault 
there  and  putting  him  up  again,  12rf." 

In  the  accounts  of  the  guild  of  Our  Lady  at  Wymondham  30th  Henry  VIII. 
are  payments  "  for  splenture  and  canvas  for  the  giant,"  and  cutting  of  clothes  for 
it ;  and  to  Thomas  Wcmoek  for  working  it,  for  packthread  and  bowstring  for  the 
same ;  and  also  to  a  man  for  gathering  moss  for  a  wodewice,  for  two  vice-coats, 
:md  coat  armour.  And  thus  we  get  a  small  glimpse  of  the  pageantry  of  the 
period. 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  my  notes  of  Wymondham  Abbey ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  for  me  now  to  attempt  a  complete  history  of  it,  I  have  mainly  confined 
myself  to  what  I  thought  would  be  interesting  to  the  Society  to  learn,  that  even 
from  the  Memoranda  Rolls  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Coram  Rege  Rolls  facts 
may  sometimes  be  gathered  to  throw  light  on  the  architectural  history  of  a 
count rv  church. 


XVII. — Notes  on  Excavations  in   Rome  during   the    Winter  of  1868-9.     By 
JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,  Esq.  Hon.M.A.  Oxon.,  F.S.A. 


Read  June  10th,  18C9. 


THE  recent  excavations  in  Homo,  of  which  I  gave  you  some  account  at  this 
time  last  year,  have  been  carried  on  with  constantly  increasing  vigour,  and  the 
results  obtained  in  the  way  of  more  accurate  information  have  not  been  less 
important. 

SITE  OF  PORTA  CAPENA  DISPUTED. — By  fixing  the  site  of  the  Porta  Capena  we 
almost  necessarily  fix  the  sites  of  other  buildings  in  that  part  of  ancient  Rome— 
the  first  regio  of  Augustus — and  we  demonstrate  that  the  whole  of  the  fourteen 
regiones  were  within  the  existing  walls,  as  there  were  strong  reasons  to  believe  on 
other  grounds. 

This  view  is,  however,  so  different  from  the  received  opinion  of  the  Roman 
local  antiquaries,  and  of  the  German  school  who  follow  Preller,  that  they  refuse 
to  believe  that  we  have  actually  found  the  site  of  this  gate.  They  say  it  must  be 
some  other  gate,  although  they  do  not  say  what  other  gate  there  could  be  in  the 
wall  of  Servius  Tullius  between  the  Caelian  and  the  Aventine.  It  was  therefore 
important  to  us  to  demonstrate  that  we  had  found  this  wall. 

Accordingly,  we  had  six  new  pits  dug,  each  about  twenty  feet  deep,  on  the  line 
of  the  wall,  the  last  being  at  the  Piscina  Publica,  of  which  we  excavated  two  of 
the  subterranean  chambers,  and  showed  the  three  aqueducts  that  conveyed  the 
water  into  them.  The  same  three  aqueducts  we  had  found  all  along  the  line, 
from  the  descent  into  the  reservoirs  before  described  at  the  foot  of  the  Cteliau  to 
the  Aventine  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.3  The  Via  Appia  was  in  this  part  a 
deep  foss-way  nearly  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  water 
in  the  aqueducts  could  only  be  carried  over  that  foss  on  an  arch,  and  that  arch 
was  the  arch  of  the  Porta  Capena,  of  which  the  sill,  with  the  raised  footpath 
and  pavement  of  the  road,  was  found  as  described  last  year. 

a  See  Archaoloffia,  vol.  xlii.  p.  19,  seqq. 
VOL.  XLIII.  2  N 
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RIVKR  ALMO.— The  chief  argument  against  us  raised  by  our  opponents  is,  that 
the  river  Almo  was  in  the  first  regio  of  Augustus  according  to  the  authentic 
eataloirue  of  the  resionaries  in  the  fourth  centurv,  and  according  to  their  view  the 
river  Almo  is  the  stream  which,  passing  by  the  church  of  Santo  Urbano,  has 
its  mouth  near  S.  Paul's  church,  two  miles  from  Rome,  and  this  stream  does 
nut  anywhere  pass  within  half  a  mile  of  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  words  of 
S.  Gregory  are  distinct  that  this  was  the  river  Almo.  We  were  always  aware 
ofthis  difficulty,  and  thought  it  mi^ht  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
passage  in  question  miuht  be  an  interpolation,  as  such  have  been  detected  in 
other  parts  of  t be  works  attributed  to  S.  Gregory.  But  we  also  suggested  last 
\ear  that  the  stream  that  passes  through  Rome,  and  close  by  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  the  stream  that  passes  between  one  and  two  miles  to  the  south  ofthis,  might 
pro\e  tu  he  t\vo  branches  of  the  same  stream.  This  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
following  up  both  streams  from  the  mouth  of  each  to  sonic  point  of  junction,  and, 
as  tlii->  involved  -joint;  through  wet  fields,  it  could  only  be  done  in  dry  weather. 
Tin-  \\eather  was  so  unusually  wet  in  Home  the  last  winter,  that  it  was  not  until 
the  month  of  April  that  we  were  able  to  do  this.  \Ve  bad  in  the  meantime  made  a 
small  excavation  by  removing  a  sand-bank  which  concealed  a  part  of  the  tufa  wall 
of  the  time  of  the  kind's,  on  the  side  of  the  Tiber  called  the  "  Pulchrum  Littus," 
in  which  we  were  able  to  show  the  opening  left  for  the  mouth  ofthis  stream  which 
runs  through  Rome,  proving  that  it  always  ran  there,  and  at  the  same  level  that 
it  dues  now,  the  anerture  for  it  having  been  left  when  that  wall  was  built.  This 
is  now  partly  concealed  by  a  mill,  which  is  built  over  it,  but  it  can  be  seen  side- 
ways through  an  archway,  in  which  an  iron  grating  has  lately  been  placed,  which 
was  not  there  when  we  had  a  plan  and  drawings  made  of  it. 

The  course  of  the  stream  which  runs  through  Rome  had  long  been  familiar 
to  us  for  some  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  it  passes  underground  for  some  distance, 
and  turns  the  wheels  of  two  or  three  mills  in  its  progress,  and  so  is  not  easily  seen 
until  after  it  has  passed  the  gas-works,  which  arc  on  the  site  of  the  Carceres  of 
L'ireus  Maximus  ;  through  this  circus,  now  a  garden  or  vineyard,  it  is  open, 
and  go«s  through  another  mill  at  the  upper  end.  Then  by  the  side  of  the  present 
road,  parallel  to  the  old  Via  Appia,  it  runs  from  the  south  towards  the  north, 
from  near  the  Thernur  of  Caracalla  to  its  mouth,  with  little  deviation ;  but  it  had 
previously  come  along  the  south  side  of  Rome,  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
lino  of  the  aqueducts,  and  had  run  along  that  line,  from  east  to  west,  for  several 
miles. 

As  soon  as  the  season  allowed,  we  traced  this  stream  along  as  far  as  the  Piscinae, 
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six  miles  from  Eome,  winding  in  and  out,  and  crossing  the  arcades  of  the  aqueducts. 
Here  we  found,  as  indeed  we  rather  expected,  that  the  two  streams,  that  which 
runs  towards  S.  Paul's,  and  that  which  runs  through  Rome,  became  united,  and 
were  in  fact  convergent  branches  of  one  river.  At  this  point  of  junction  an 
embankment,  or  dam,  is  built  across  the  former  branch,  to  keep  up  the  water  in 
the  latter,  so  that  in  hot  weather  the  bed  of  the  S.  Paul's  stream  is  often  dry  for 
the  space  of  three  or  four  miles,  though  after  much  rain  the  water  often  flows 
freely  along  it.  At  about  four  miles  from  Rome,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
the  Cassarella,  on  the  cross-road  from  the  Via  Appia  Nova,  near  the  "  Torre 
Fiscale,"  to  the  Via  Appia  Antiqua,  near  S.  Sebastian's,  which  also  passes  by 
S.  Urbano,  several  additional  springs  fall  into  this  bed,  and  the  water  from  these 
springs  never  fails,  so  that  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  there  is  always  water. 
It  is  only  the  intermediate  part  between  the  Piscinae  and  S.  Urbano,  or  the  springs 
near  to  it,  that  this  watercourse  is  alternately  wet  and  dry. 

It  follows  from  this  investigation  that  the  two  streams,  respecting  which  there 
has  been  so  much  dispute,  are  both  the  river  Alnio,  two  branches  of  the  same 
stream.  This  explains  several  passages  in  the  classical  authors  which  appeared 
at  first  sight  quite  irrcconeilcable  one  with  the  other.  Some  evidently  imply 
a  stream  in  Rome,  others  the  contrary.  The  stream,  comes  from  the  foot  of 
the  hills  near  the  lake  of  Albano.  It  is  therefore  not  a  very  short  stream, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  poet  who  calls  it  "cursu  Irecissimus  Alnio"  a  had 
seen  it  only  in  dry  weather,  and  considered  the  springs  which  fall  into  it  as  the 
sources  of  the  river.  Signor  Visconti  contends  that  the  spring  which  comes 
out  of  the  rock  in  the  cave  called  the  "  Grotto  of  Egeria,"  in  the  valley  of  the 
Caffarella,  is  the  source  of  the  river  Almo,  and  will  not  hear  of  any  other, 
although  it  is  evident  that  this  spring  falls  into  a  stream  which  already  has  a 
considerable  body  of  water  in  it. 

The  objection  to  our  site  for  the  Porta  Capena  being  thus  got  over,  we  trust 
that  the  point  will  be  ceded  amicably  by  our  opponents. 

AQUEDUCTS. — The  investigation  just  described  naturally  led  us  to  examine  more 
thoroughly  the  course  of  the  aqueducts  to  which  the  Almo  served  as  a  waste- 
pipe.  We  have  now  traced  them  all  from  their  mouths  to  their  sources.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  in  the  earliest,  the  Aqua  Appia,  made  about  three  centuries 

•  P.  Ovid.  Nason.  Metamorphos.  lib.  xiv.  ver.  329. 
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before  the  Christian  era,  and  entirely  underground  at  a  considerable  depth.     This 
we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  along  the  whole  of  its  course,  but  for  a  consider- 
able distance  we  can  follow  it,  by  the  series  of  old  wells  in  a  line  descending 
into  the  watercourse  which  ran  along  the  bottom  of  them.     We  have  found  the 
sources  very  distinctly  ;  they  are  in  swampy  meadows  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Almo,  near  the  ancient  city  of  Collatiuin,  now  called  "  Lunghezza."     There  are 
several  springs,  sonic  of  which  are  in  some  very  ancient  stone  quarries  of  most 
picturesque  and  curious  character  of  the  time  of  the  kings,  part  of  which  had 
been  made  into  a  burial-place  or  catacomb.     The  principal  springs  are  about  half 
a   inili-   from   this,  and  the  water  from  the  various  springs  is  collected  into  a 
central  reservoir  cut  out  of  the  rock,  at   a  considerable  depth,  with  the  grooves 
for  slides  at  both  cuds  of  it,  and  with  a  large  opening  or  Avell  at  the  top.     From 
this  reservoir  the  xftccnx  or  tunnel  carried  the  water  into  Home.     We  lose  sight 
of  it  for  some  miles,  but  find  it  again  at  its  entrance  into  Rome  through  the 
gardens  of  the  Sessorian  palace,  now  "Santa  Croce,"  and  along  the  old  subter- 
ranean spi'cnn  in  the  C;i:lian  to  the  Arch  of  Dolahclla  at  the  north  end  of  it. 
Here  it   is  divided  into  three  branches  as  the  later  aqueducts  were,  one  of  which 
went  to  the  Colosseum,  a  second  to   the  Palatine,  and  a  third  to  the  Aventine, 
passing  over  the  1'orta  Capena,  and  having  a  great  reservoir  at  the  Piscina  Pub- 
lica,  close  under  the  Aventine,  as  we  have  shown  ;  a  little  beyond  this  point  we 
find  it  again  in  a  subterranean  stone  quarry,  and  from  thence  it  passed  under  the 
Aventine  to  the  Tiber,  near  the  Port  a  Trigemina.     Here  we  made  a  few  exca- 
vations, just  enough  to  ascertain  its  site,  but  a  good  deal  more  remains  to  be 
Near  the  site  of  this  gate  we  found  another  cave  under  the  Aventine,  which 
also    must   be  the  mouth   of  the  Aqua  Appia,  but  which,   on  further   investi- 
gation, turns  out  not  to  be  so.     It  is  probably  the  ancient  cave,  called  by  the 
authors  of  the  Augustan  age  the  "  Cave  of  Cacus,"  to  which  a  poetical  fabulous 
legend  is  attached.'     There  are  several  openings  into  this  cave,  which  appear 
like  the  spcciut  of  different  aqueducts,  some  of  which  prove  on  following  them  up 
not  to  be  so ;  they  only  come  from  short  distances,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
one  must  be  the  Aqua  Appia  coming  from  the  quarries  under  S.  Saba  and  S.  Prisca, 
in  both  of  which  it  is  visible.    Another  of  them  still  has  water  flowing  through 
it,  but  this  comes  from  a  spring  in  the  middle  of  the  Aventine,  where  there  is 
another  cave-reservoir,  of  considerably  larger  size,  full  of  water,  but  the  specus 

•  Virg.  Antid.  lib.  viii.  T.  190 ;  Grid.  Fait,  lib.  i.  v.  551.     Cf.  Solin.  ColUctan.  lib.  i.  c.  8. 
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does  not  run  through  it.  This  spring  rises  in  the  basin,  which  is  chiefly 
natural,  formed  by  the  water  itself.  A  terra-cotta  water-pipe  also  falls  into 
this  cave  vertically  from  another  reservoir  above  in  the  garden  of  the  monks 
of  S.  Sabina,  which  was  excavated  a  few  years  since,  and  an  account  of  it 
published. 

The  Aqua  Virgo  has  its  source  in  a  series  of  springs  in  the  same  watery  meadows 
as  the  Appia,  about  a  mile  further  from  Rome,  but  it  follows  a  different  course. 
It  enters  Rome  at  the  north,  and  through  the  Pincian  Hill,  instead  of  on  the 
eastern  side. 

The  other  subterranean  aqueduct,  the  Anio  Vetus,  comes  from  the  bank  of 
the  River  Anio,  between  Tivoli  and  Subiaco,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  spring 
intercepted  and  not  to  have  been  taken  from  the  river  itself.  Although  generally- 
underground  it  is  very  near  the  surface,  and  in  places  it  is  only  half  underground 
or  even  carried  in  a  stone  specits  entirely  on  the  surface.  It  is  visible  by  the 
side  of  the  road  just  outside  of  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  passes  through  the 
wall  almost  under  the  arcade  of  the  Marcia.  One  branch  of  it  is  curried  along 
the  bank  on  which  the  wall  of  Aurclian  is  built. 

The  celebrated  Aqua  Marcia  comes  also  from  near  the  bank  of  the  river  Anio, 
rather  higher  up  and  nearer  to  Subiaco ;  it  is  a  beautiful  spring,  gushing  out 
of  the  rock  with  force,  in  a  valley  about  two  miles  from  the  river,  and  there 
forms  a  lake,  from  which  the  water  was  conveyed  to  Home  in  a  stone  specus 
on  a  higher  level  than  the  previous  aqueducts ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  carried 
on  an  arcade  for  the  last  six  miles  into  Rome  from  the  place  where  the  great 
piscina;  or  filtering  reservoirs  are  situated.  The  Aquae  Tepula  and  Julia  are 
added  to  it  at  this  point.  They  come  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Albano, 
near  Marino  and  Grotta  Eerrata,  and  were  always  secondary.  All  the  three  specus 
were  carried  on  one  arcade,  entering  Rome  at  the  Porta  Maggiore,  where  we 
have  excavated  some  remains  of  the  great  reservoirs  within  the  wall,  which  were 
also  the  piscina?  or  filtering  places.  Here  they  were  divided  for  use  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  main  branch  went  along  the  outer  bank  of  the  fortifi- 
cations to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  and  beyond  it  as  far  as  the  Pretorian  Camp ; 
but,  as  there  is  high  ground  between  these  two  gates,  the  specus  or  conduits  pass 
for  some  little  distance  underground,  and  then  emerge  upon  an  arcade  near  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  which  we  have  also  excavated  to  show  this.  A  branch  of  the 
highest  aqueduct,  the  Anio  Novus,  was  carried  over  them,  on  an  arcade  across  the 
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great  inner  foss  from  the  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo  or  Viminalis  to  the  great  reservoir, 
where  the  trophies  of  Marius  formerly  hung,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Esquiline  Hill. 
This  is  on  the  inner  hank  of  the  fortifications  of  Rome  called  the  "Agger  of 
Scrvius  Tullius."  From  a  reservoir  near  the  Pretorian  Camp  (the  remains  of 
which  were  also  excavated)  they  were  carried  to  the  Viminal  Hill  near  the  Thermae 
of  Diocletian,  where  the  railway  station  now  is.  At  this  point  some  excavations 
wen-  recently  made  by  four  of  the  young  Roman  princes,  who  combined  together 
for  the  purpose,  and  an  aqueduct  was  again  found  with  two  cippi,  one  on  each 
side,  Learin-  inscriptions  of  the  first  century,  stating  that  three  aqueducts  were 
carried  there.  These  could  only  be  the  Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia.  The  upper 
one  only  was  opened  ;  the  others  are  doubtless  under  it. 

The  n:,  nes  tjiven  by  Froutinus  to  these  two  gates  have  usually  been  applied  to 
the  sat.-  in  the  inner  line  of  the  fort ifieat ions  only,  but,  it  is  evident  that  he 
uses  these  names  for  the  outer  gates  on  the  roads  that  led  to  the  Esquiline  and 
Viminal  Hills.  The  asscr  of  Servius  Tullius  in  that  part  falls  with  a  gentle 
descent  from  the  trophies  of  Marius  to  the  railway  station,  where  the  Porta 
Yiminalis  is  usually  placed,  and  there  is  no  high  ground  between  through  which 
the  aqueducts  could  pass  and  then  "emerge  on  an  arcade,"  according  to  the 
words  of  Front inus,  nor  is  there  any  arcade  in  that  part  for  them  to  emerge 

upon. 

The  two  sates,  that  is,  Maggiore  and  of  S.  Lorenzo,  must,  we  think,  be  the  Porta 
Ksquilina  and  the  Porta  Viminalis  of  Front i n u s  ;  the  nature  of  the  ground  will 
not  admit  of  any  other  application  of  this  passage  in  his  work. 

Ciucus  MAXIMUS.  —  Another  small  excavation  was  made  on  the  curve  of 
the  Circus  Maximus,  where  part  of  the  stone  gallery  for  the  spectators,  and  a 
staircase  to  it,  remain.  This  is  carried  on  a  brick  pier  of  the  time  of  Trajan, 
who  added  to  the  circus  at  this  end.  This  portion  was  selected  for  an  excavation 
for  two  reasons  :  one  that  it  is  the  most  perfect  piece  remaining,  though  a  mere 
ruin,  and  because  it  is  exactly  the  portion  represented  on  one  of  the  fragments 
of  the  marble  plan  of  Rome  of  the  third  century,  where  it  is  seen  with  the 
Septizonium  at  the  back  of  it,  We  thus  fix  the  exact  site  of  this  celebrated 
building  on  the  triangular  plot  of  ground  now  a  garden  just  under  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Palatine,  to  which  it  served  as  one  of  the  gates  in  the  time 
of  Scptimius  Scvcrus  and  Caracalla. 
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TEMPLE  OF  MAES.  —  In  the  first  reglo  we  made  two  excavations  near  the  church 
of  S.  Sisto  Vecchio,  one  in  front  of  it  between  the  church  and  the  road,  where  we 
expected  to  find  some  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  ;  and  we  did  find  the  plinth 
and  the  base  of  a  portions  of  the  first  century,  not  large  enough  to  have  been 
the  principal  part  of  the  temple,  but  it  may  be  a  part  of  it,  or  belonging  to  it. 
The  church  itself  may  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  temple. 

• 

THERM/E  OF  SEVERUS  AND  COMMODTJS.  —  A  little  further  to  the  east,  in  a 
large  vineyard  belonging  to  the  monks,  we  made  some  other  excavations,  and 
found  remains  of  the  subterranean  chambers  of  the  thermic  of  Sevcrus  and 
Commodus  ;  the  construction  is  of  that  period,  and  they  have  evidently  been 
very  extensive  ;  also  a  subterranean  aqueduct  coming  from  the  Porta  Lamina. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  hill  in  the  vineyard  called  "the  Monte  d'Oro  " 
seems  to  have  been  part  of  them.  Marble  pavements  have  been  found  high  up 
on  the  hill. 


OF  CARACALLA.  —  We  ascertained  that  there  are  similar  subterranean 
chambers  under  the  great  thermae  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  we  partly 
explored  them  :  but  they  have  been  much  filled  up  with  earth  thrtnvn  in  from 
above  through  the  openings  left  for  air  and  light,  which  the  ignorant  workmen 
employed  above  in  digging  for  statues,  called  old  wells,  and  so  threw  the  earth 
down  them  to  save  the  trouble  of  carrying  it  away. 

• 

TEMPLE  OF  HOME.  —  Another  excavation  was  made  in  the  yard  to  the  south 
of  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  between  that  and  the  basilica  of 
Constantino.  Here  the  lower  part  of  the  doorway  of  a  temple  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian  was  shown,  the  arch  of  which  was  previously  visible.  The  work  \vas 
carried  down  to  an  ancient  pavement,  but,  as  this  made  the  doorway  nearly  square, 
it  is  probable  that  the  original  pavement  was  some  feet  lower  down.  We  have 
found  two  pavements,  one  some  feet  over  the  other,  in  many  parts  of  Home.  The 
doorway  with  the  pavement  thus  brought  to  light  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying woodcut  (see  next  page). 

Enough  was  done  to  show  that  this  was  the  principal  entrance  to  a  temple  of 
some  importance  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  opening  from  a  cross  street  between 
the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Eorum  Pacis. 
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KM.AV.UIUN  ro  TIIK  SOUTH  OK  CIIUHCM  OF  ss.  TOHMAS  ANII  IIAMIXS. 


MAKULK  PLAN. — This  doorway  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple,  on  the  east 
wall  of  which  the  marble  plan  of  Rome  of  the  third  century  was  placed  against  a  wall 
of  that  jwriod,  and  under  a  portico  facing  the  Forum  of  Peace.  The  fragments  of  the 
marble  plan  have  hitherto  all  been  found  at  the  foot  of  this  wall,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  some  may  still  be  found  on  the  same  spot.  The  excavations  made  in  1867" 
were  stopped  for  want  of  funds,  and  we  have  now  obtained  leave b  to  reopen  the 
great  pit  and  carry  on  the  exploration,  if  we  can  only  obtain  the  necessary  funds. 
This  ancient  and  very  remarkable  plan  of  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world  at  the 

•  H«*  Arcktrolagia,  xKi.  11. 

»  Thi»  permission,  given  by  the  monks  of  SS.  Cosmns  and  Damiuii,  was  afterwards  revoked  by  them. 
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time  it  was  made  is  an  object  of  so  much  interest  to  all  scholars,  and  indeed  all 
persons  of  tolerahle  education,  that  we  cannot  believe  the  pit  will  remain  closed 
for  want  of  funds,  or  that  the  English  people  will  allow  foreigners  to  have  the 
credit  of  it.  Dr.  Henzen,  the  head  of  the  German  Archaeological  Institute,  offered 
to  obtain  funds  in  1867,  but  was  not  then  permitted  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
Government  now  take  a  more  liberal  view,  and  we  have  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  proprietors  and  tenants  as  welLas  the  Government — all 
that  is  now  wanting  is  the  money.  We  have  made  similar  arrangements  for 
examining  the  ground  all  along  the  western  side  of  the  great  thermae  of 
Caracalla,  between  the  main  building  and  the  Via  Appia,  also  the  Piscina  Publica, 
and  other  buildings  in  that  large  vineyard  under  the  Aventine,  where  the  ground 
is  full  of  the  remains  of  old  walls. 

The  Monks  of  S.  Gregory  may  also  be  easily  induced  to  allow  fresh  excavations 
to  be  made  in  their  garden,  where  the  Porta  Capena  was  found,  if  money  enough 
can  be  obtained. 

S.  CLEMENTE. — A  very  deep  pit  was  dug  for  us  by  Father  Mullooly  in  the 
garden  of  S.  Clemente,  in  a  line  with  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  near  the  street 
called  the  Via  Labicana.  The  pit  was  dug  a  little  too  far  to  the  west,  consequently 
the  workmen  fell  into  the  line  of  the  great  foss,  and  had  to  dig  about  forty  feet 
before  they  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  made  earth  and  rubbish  with  which  the  foss 
had  been  filled  up.  They  found  one  side  of  a  house  of  the  first  century,  or  part 
of  some  large  palace,  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  house  of  S.  Clement,  whose 
oratory  Father  Mullooly  believes  has  been  found  at  a  great  depth,  nearly  under 
the  altar  of  the  lower  church  or  crypt,  not  so  far  distant  from  our  pit  but  that  it 
may  be  part  of  the  same  palace,  as  the  Roman  palaces  of  that  period  were  on  a 
very  large  scale.  The  palace  of  the  Pudens  family,  for  instance,  extends  all  down 
one  side  of  a  street,  and  the  subterranean  chambers  of  that  palace  of  the  first 
century  form  now  cellars  under  the  houses.  In  that  instance  the  church  made 
out  of  part  of  the  palace  has  long  been  called  the  earliest  church  in  Christendom. 
The  Pope  says  that  he  is  the  proper  person  to  make  excavations  there,  and  that 
he  will  do  so  as  soon  as  some  other  works  are  finished. 

By  accident  the  workmen  employed  by  Cardinal  Bonaparte  to  restore  the  front 
of  the  church  of  S.  Pudentiana  broke  through  the  vaults  of  two  of  the  chambers  of 
the  house  of  Pudens,  under  what  is  now  a  courtyard  between  the  church  and  the 
street,  but  were  originally  under  the  church,  which  has  been  shortened.  The 
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chambers  in  this  part  were  made  partially  visible  for  a  short  time  only.  We 
seized  the  opportunity  to  get  photographs  of  them,  to  show  the  construction  of 
the  walls  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  the  simple  painting  of  that  period, 
consisting  of  lines  only.  This  agrees  remarkably  with  the  legend  that  the  Therms 
of  Novatus  were  made  in  the  house  of  his  father  Pudens,  and  that  the  church  of 
S.  Pudentiana  was  made  in  those  Thermae  about  A.D.  150.  Plate  XXVII.  is  from 
one  of  the  photographs  tnkon  on  this  occasion. 

MARMORATA. — The  excavations  of  the  Marmorata  have  been  so  profitable  that 
nothing  else  will  be  done  until  they  are  finished.  Several  hundred  blocks  of  fine 
marble  have  been  found  on  that  wharf,  and  a  portion  of  a  fine  marble  column, 
but  only  about  half  its  length  has  at  present  been  found.  This  was  lying  flat, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  sort  of  doek,  and  built  over  in  the  middle  ages 
without  the  builders  having  discovered  that  it  was  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Prince  Torlonia  will  continue  this  good  work,  and  will  excavate  the  emporium 
down  to  the  original  level.  One  story  of  that  remarkable  building  is  now  under- 
ground. 

EXCAVATIONS  OF  TIIK  ROMAN  PRINCES.— The  excavations  carried  on  by  the 
four  Roman  princes  have  shown  more  clearly  the  remains  of  a  street  of  the  first 
century,  built  against  the  side  of  the  great  bank  or  agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  and 
the  back-rooms  dug  out  of  the  bank  itself.  One  of  these  excavated  chambers11  is 
represented  in  Plate  XXVI 1 1.  The  aqueducts  before  mentioned  passed  under  these 
houses,  so  that  they  could  have  wells  down  into  them,  a  probable  arrangement. 
The  railway  crosses  the  street  and  the  agger  diagonally :  the  difference  of  soil 
Ix-tween  the  original  agger  and  the  additions  thrown  up  against  it  are  now 
brought  out  very  clearly. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  railway  the  foundations  of  a  new  station  have  been 
dug,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  excavate  to  a  great  depth  because  the  intended 
building  is  just  in  the  great  inner  foss  out  of  which  the  agger  or  bank  was  dug. 
In  crossing  diagonally  the  line  of  the  street  by  the  side  of  the  agger  they  came  to 
the  pavement  at  the  depth  of  about  thirty  feet. 

TRAOTEVERE.— In  the  Trastevere  the  excavation  in  the  quarters  of  the  seventh 

•  Destroyed  in  1871. 
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cohort  of  the  Vigiles  has  been  completed.  The  entrance  has  been  found,  the 
pavement  of  the  street  outside  of  it,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  being 
in  the  line  of  one  of  the  old  foss-ways. 

OSTIA. — At  Ostia  the  excavations  have  been  going  on,  and  two  more  statues 
have  been  found  ;  one  a  large  one  of  marble,  which  is  left  for  the  local  museum  ; 
the  other  a  small  one  of  bronze,  called  by  the  Baron  Visconti  a  Venus,  an  attri- 
bution which  is  doubted  by  others.  Whatever  deity  or  person  it  may  represent, 
it  is  a  beautiful  little  statue  of  a  good  period.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  works  at  Ostia  are  not  carried  on  in  a  more  systematic  and  regular  manner, 
and  the  plan  of  the  city  brought  out  as  at  Pompeii.  They  have  at  present  been 
made  only  in  search  of  statues  or  works  of  art  for  the  museums. 

PALATINE. — The  works  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  on  the  Palatine  have 
been  of  considerable  importance  this  season,  and  have  brought  out  more  of  the 
original  plan.  A  part  of  the  tufa  wall  of  Romulus  on  the  south  side  of  the  arx 
or  citadel  has  been  brought  to  light,  and  the  line  of  the  great  southern  loss 
outside  of  this  wall  made  visible.  The  modern  Villa  Mills  stands  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  foss.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  Pope  has  purchased  this  with  a  view  to 
carry  on  the  excavations  made  by  the  .government,  so  that  those  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Palatine  may  meet  those  of  the  French  on  the  northern  side. 

Foss  OF  ROMULUS. — In  the  foss  of  Romulus  some  chambers  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  have  been  brought  to  light,  with  richly-painted  vaults  resembling  those 
in  the  palace  of  Nero,  and,  as  in  that  case,  the  later  emperors  have  built  over 
them,  and  buried  them  in  the  foundations  of  their  palace,  which  is  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  The  palace  of  Nero,  with  the  thermae  of  Titus  made  upon  it, 
exactly  illustrates  what  has  been  done  also  on  the  Palatine. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  CaBlian,  opposite  the  Palatine,  a  wall  of  tufa  of 
very  early  character  has  been  brought  to  light,  and  partially  excavated  by 
the  Monks  of  S.  Gregory.  It  is  attributed  by  the  local  antiquaries  to  Servius 
Tullius,  but  it  was  probably  of  a  still  earlier  period,  and  part  of  the  original  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Cselian  hill  before  it  was  incorporated  into  the  city  by  that  wall, 
which  united  the  seven  separate  fortifications  by  means  of  short  aggeres  across 
the  valleys  from  one  cliff  to  the  other,  and  the  great  agger  on  the  east  side,  where 
there  are  no  cliffs.  This  wall,  newly  discovered  behind  some  mediaeval  buildings, 
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is  within  the  line  of  the  city,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  Cselian  as  far  as 
the  Lateran.  The  great  foss  between  the  Ctelian  and  the  Lateran  is  clearly 
visible,  with  the  tomb  of  the  Lateran  family  on  the  bank  of  it.  The  north  end  of 
the  Ca'lian  was  therefore  half  a  mile  within  the  line  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city 
on  tho  Cirlian. 

These  great  ancient  fossa"  or  trenches  have  hitherto  been  overlooked,  but  are 
a  very  important  feature  in  the  historical  topography  of  Rome. 


XVIII. — On  Ancient  British  Barrows,  especially  those  of  Wiltshire  and  the 
adjoining  Counties  (Part  II.  Round  Barrows}.  By  JOHN  THURNAM,  Esq., 
M.D.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Wiltshire. 


Read  December  10th  and  17th,  1868;  November  25th,  18G9;  March  17th,  1870. 


IN  a  previous  paper1  the  subject  of  Long  Barrows,  unchambered  and  cham- 
bered, was  treated  of,  and  we  may  now  proceed  with  the  second  division  of  the 
subject — Round  Barrows ;  premising  only  that  the  Introduction,  with  which  the 
first  part  was  prefaced,  belongs  equally,  or  even  more  decidedly,  to  that  on 
which  we  now  enter. 

II.  ROUND  BARROWS. 

The  great  majority  of  the  ancient  sepulchral  tumuli  of  Wiltshire,  as  of  the 
rest  of  England,  belong  to  the  class  of  Round  Barrows.  Our  history  of  these 
ancient  monuments,  as  previously  explained,  is  primarily  founded  on  an  analysis 
of  the  Ancient  Wiltshire  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  in  which  work  is  a  more 
or  less  precise  record  of  the  opening  of  465  of  these  grave-mounds.  From  this 
number  eighty-six  must  be  deducted  as  "  unproductive ;"  either  from  their  having 
been  previously  rifled,  or  from  the  interments  being  overlooked  ;  or,  the  mounds 
may  in  a  few  cases  have  been  cenotaphs — tumuli  inanes, — or  even  erected  for 
some  non-sepulchral  purpose.1"  Deducting  these,  there  remain  379,  of  the 
primary  interments  in  which  some  account  can  be  given. 

We  restrict  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  those  tumuli  which  may  be 
termed  Ancient  British,  and  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Roman  domination,  about  the  last 
third  of  the  first  century  of  our  era ;  when,  excepting  in  remote  and  mountainous 
districts,  it  is  probable  that  Roman  modes  of  burial  began  to  prevail  among  the 
native  Britons,  who,  as  we  know  from  a  famous  passage  in  Tacitus,  were  already 

•  Archaologia,  xlii.  161—244. 

b  Some  may  have  been  botontini.     Archceologia,  xlii.  143 — 156.     Yorks.  Arch.  Journ.  ii.  75. 
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to  a  great  extent  Romanised  in  habits  and  manners.'  Jn  the  first  place,  therefore, 
we  must  eliminate  from  our  series  all  those  grave-mounds  the  interments  in 
which  are  to  be  attributed  to  Roman  or  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The  list  of  such  is 
small,  not  exceeding  nine  in  number.  Six  of  these  contained  skeletons  stretched 
at  length,  accompanied  by  weapons  of  iron  and  such  ornaments  and  vessels  as, 
since  the  extended  researches  of  Douglas  and  Fawcctt  in  the  last  century,  and  of 
Ixmls  Londesborough  and  Braybrooke,  Messrs.  J.  Y.  Akennan,  C.  R.  Smith, 
T.  Wright  and  others,  in  our  own  time,  arc  now  everywhere  recognised  as  Anglo- 
Saxon.^  Three  harrows  containing  iron  nails,  the  fastenings  perhaps  of  wooden 
roilins,  with  Roman  pottery  in  one,  and  in  another  an  iron  spear-head  and  the 
halves  of  two  horse-shoes,  were  possibly  of  the  Roman  period,  but  may  have 
|M?CII  Saxon/ 

There  were  likewise  five  interments  near  the  summits  of  the  more  ancient 
Ion-  harrows,  which  were  certainly  Anglo-Saxon.'1  In  the  previous  paper,  I  have 
described  a  characteristic  secondary  interment  of  the  same  period'  found  near  the 

•  \  it.  A'jri''.  c.  xxi. 

Th.-  six  Anglo-Saxon  larn.ws  arc  described  in  Ai«-i,,it  Wilts,  i.  -1C,  •!*,  174  ( barrow  levelled),  234, 
'J;i."i ;   vnl.  ii.  Il'-nt'iti  .Km,  p.  lili  (skeleton  not  found). 

'    Tin-  three  ]»)s»ili!y  I  Jomano- British  barrows  are  described  i.  (>5,  7S,  213. 

1  These  live  secondary  Anglo-Saxon  interments  are  described  i  7'J,  1<>0,  113,  194,  236.  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoar.-  did  not  recognise  these  interments  as  Anglo-Saxon,  thoiiL'h  lie  discriminated  them  from  those  of  the 
more  ancient  British,  and  speaks  of  them  as  "  of  a  much  later  period,"  being  disposed  to  assign  them  to 
the  "  IVlgic  or  Romanised  Britons"  (p.  235).  Elsewhere  (p.  H»l)he  says  their  era  "cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily ascertained."  Douglas,  in  his  \niin  lirittinnica  ( 1703),  as  lloare  was  himself  aware  (Ancient  Wilts. 
i.  -17),  had  attributed  similar  barrows  to  the  Saxons,  an  attribution  which  has  been  fully  confirmed  by 
the  researches  of  antiquaries  of  the  present  century.  In  one  passage  Sir  Richard  doubts  Douglas's  attribu- 
tion, but  this  is  an  error  from  which  his  own  researches  in  this  field  were  not  numerous  enough  to  protect 
him,  and  as  to  which  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  he  was  not  in  advance  of  his  time. 

It  has  l«cen  the  fashion  to  insist  too  much  on  this  mistake,  and  to  decry  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  researches, 
u  having  classified  the  barrows  "  according  to  their  outward  forms  "  (Juurn.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  ii.  50  ; 
Wright's  Cell,  Raman,  and  Saxon,  1st  ed.  p.  50).  His  main  conclusions,  however,  are  founded  on  their 
internal  contents,  and  are,  I  believe,  quite  correct.  He  considered  the  long  barrows  to  be  more  ancient  than  the 
circular  ;  whilst  these  latter  were  regarded  by  him  as  the  sepulchral  memorials  of  those  he  terms  the  Celtic 
and  first  colonists,  som«  being  referred  to  the  subsequent  colony  of  the  Belgse.  He  believed  that  few,  if  any, 
ot"  the  barrows  he  examined  were  of  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Roman  invasion,  when  he  thought  burial 
in  tumuli,  at  least  in  thin  part  of  Britain,  ceased.  The  barrows  so  numerous  in  Kent,  described  by  Douglas 
M  Saxon,  were  recognised  by  lloare  as  belonging  to  a  much  later  period  than  those  of  Wiltshire,  and  sound 
reasons  were  assigned  by  him  for  this  opinion.  Ancitnt  Wilts,  i.  28 ;  ii.  1 12. 

•  Arrhtroloyia,  rlii.   196.     The  Anglo-Saxon  interment,  two  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  "colossal 
barrow  "  at  Wioterslow  Hut,  opened  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchins,  was  similarly  accompanied  by  shield  and 
bucket.     lloare,  Modtm  Wiltt,  T.  209. 
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summit  of  the  long  barrow  near  Tilshead  Lodge.  I  have  likewise,  in  several 
instances,  found  skeletons  stretched  at  length  near  the  tops  of  barrows  both  of 
the  long  and  round  form ;  which,  from  the  mode  of  burial  and  other  circum 
stances,  are  in  all  likelihood  to  be  attributed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  though, 
from  the  absence  of  distinctive  relics,  their  date  cannot  be  positively  asserted. 
It  is,  however,  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  sepulchral  antiquities  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  ;  the  small  proportion  of  which  brought  to  light  in  these  extensive 
researches  is  very  remarkable.  We  may  almost  suspect  that,  differing  in  this 
respect  from  the  Frisian,  or  so-called  Jutish,  settlers  of  Kent,  it  was  not  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Wessex  to  raise  tumuli  over  their 
dead.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  tumuli  which  have 
been  found  in  Wiltshire  *  were  in  the  outlying  districts  and  valleys,  and  not  one 
of  them  on  the  barrow-covered  hills  and  plains  around  Avebury  and  Stonehenge, 
the  sacred  places  of  an  elder  race. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  possible  Roman  interments,  it 
is  important  to  remark  that,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  referred  to  on  a  subse- 
quent page,  these  comprise  every  instance  in  which  objects  of  iron  have  been  found 
with  the  remains  of  the  dead.1'  In  the  true  ancient  British  or  prc-lloman 
tumuli  of  Wiltshire,  as,  with  little  exception,  of  England  in  general,  we  have  to 
do,  not  with  iron  objects,  but  with  those  of  bronze  and  stone. 

From  the  379  barrows  the  sepulchral  character  of  which  was  ascertained,  and 
more  or  less  fully  recorded  in  Ancient  Wiltshire,  we  must  deduct  the  nine 
tumuli  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Roman  periods,  thus  leaving  370  which  it  may  lie 
presumed  were  ancient  British.  From  the  370  we  must  further  deduct  the  sixteen 
unchambered  long  barrows,  already  fully  considered  in  the  preceding  memoir, 
and  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  regard  as  the  earliest  sepulchral  monuments 

a  Since  Sir  li.  C.  Hoare's  researches  very  few  Anglo-Saxon  interments  have  been  found  in  the  county. 
There  is,  however,  the  barrow  on  lloundway  Down  (described  in  Pagan  Saxondom,  p.  1,  Wilts  Arch,  and 
Nat.  Hist.  Mag.  vi.  164),  and  the  extensive  cemetery  at  Harnham  explored  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Akcrman  in 
1853.  Archceologia,  xxxv.  259.  The  rarity  of  sepulchral  traces  of  the  Roman  period  in  the  same  county 
is  equally  remarkable.  One  or  two  Roman  coffins  of  stone  have  been  found  at  North  Wraxall  ;  but  the 
cemeteries  of  Sorbiodunum,  Cunetio,  and  Verlucio  remain  to  be  discovered. 

b  In  a  table  of  interments  from  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  given  in  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  101, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  enumerates  eleven  with  iron  implements,  in  seven  of  which  the  skeleton  was  extended, 
and  in  four  the  position  uncertain.  There  is  some  little  discrepancy  here  between  Sir  John's  and  my  own 
analysis  of  the  same  data;  but  in  general  these  eleven  interments  correspond  with  the  nine  barrows  and 
five  secondary  interments,  with  iron  implements  or  weapons,  which  I  class  as  Anglo-Saxon  or  Roman, 
and  exclude  from  further  consideration. 
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of  this  country.  This  leaves  354'  circular  barrows  of  a  later  age  and  people ; 
and  it  is  to  the  results  obtained  by  the  exploration  of  these,  as  illustrated  by  my 
own  and  other  more  recent  researches,  that  our  attention  must  now  be  more 
particularly  directed. 

In  his  valuable  treatise,  Prehistoric  Times?  Sir  John  Lubbock  gives  a  table  of 
207  interments  from  the  same  work,  Ancient  Wiltshire,  without  stating  that  any 
recorded  in  it  have  been  omitted.  Sir  John,  however,  has  evidently  passed  over 
all  those  imperfectly  described,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number  in 
Sir  Richard's  pages.  In  many  there  is  the  record  only  of  a  simple  deposit  of 
burnt  bones,  or  of  a  skeleton  previously  disturbed.  In  other  cases,  groups  of 
small  barrows,  from  three  to  ten  in  number,  are  summarily  passed  over,  with 
the  mere  notice  of  having  yielded  interments  after  cremation,  or  by  simple 
inhumation.  One  of  my  objects  being  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  relative 
frequency  of  burnt  and  unburnt  burials  among  the  ancient  Britons,  I  decided  to 
include  these  less  perfect  data  in  the  record.  I  have,  therefore,  partly  by  the  aid 
of  Sir  Richard's  own  very  full  maps,  and  partly  from  local  knowledge,  tabulated 
all  the  recorded  facts  as  correctly  as  may  be  ;  and  it  thus  comes  to  pass  that  my 
total  number  exceeds  that  of  Sir  .John  Lubbock  by  nearly  one  hundred  instances/ 

On  a  smaller  scale,  various  explorations  of  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire  and  the 
adjoining  counties  have  been  made  since  the  publication  of  Ancient  Wiltshire. 
The  chief  results  arc  embodied  in  these  pages  ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  refe- 
rence, they  are  brought  together  in  the  annexed  table  (Table  3).d 

The  barrows  must  be  considered  under  the  threefold  aspect  of  External  Form, 
Geographical  Distribution,  and  Internal  Characteristics;  under  this  last  head 
l>cing  included  the  Methods  of  Interment,  and  the  nature  of  the  insignia,  or 
Objects  deposited  with  the  Dead. 

•  ID  this  number  are  included  a  considerable  number  of  tumuli  excavated  by  Mr.  Cunnington  before  he 
was  associated  with  Sir  Richard  Hoare;  some  explored  by  the  late  Hev.  Edward  Duke;  as  well  as  a  few 
examined  in  the  last  century  by  Lord  Pembroke  and  Dr.  Stukeley,  the  details  of  nearly  all  of  which  are  given 
in  the  great  work  of  the  Wiltshire  Baronet.  With  the  exception  of  a  group  of  tumuli,  thirty-three  in  number, 
at  Woodyatc*,  just  beyond  the  borders  of  the  county  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.  23C),  all  are  in  Wiltshire.  Even 
at  to  thc*c  last,  they  teem  to  belong  in  character  to  Wiltshire  and  the  Belgse,  rather  than  to  Dorset  and  the 
Ihirotrigc*. 

k  Prthutoric  Timet,  p.  101. 

'  Th«  exact  number  it  not  certain ;  for,  although  the  Anglo-Saxon  barrows  are  included  in  Sir  John 
Lubbock'*  analysis,  it  it  doubtful  whether  the  Long  Barrows  are  »o  or  not.  It  is,  moreover,  uncertain 
whether  tecondarj  interments  are  included.  In  my  tables,  with  slight  exception,  what  may  probably  be 
rrgmrdcd  as  primary  interments  are  alone  taken. 

'  Table*  1  and  2,  relating  to  Long  Barrows,  will  be  found  in  the  previous  communication. 
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.,go  AMient  British  Barrows. 

I.  EXTERNAL  FORMS  OF  BOUND  BARROWS. 

The  particular  form  of  the  354  tumuli  is  by  no  means  generally  recorded  in 
.Indent  Wiltshire,  but  where  they  are  not  named  as  of  the  more  elaborate 
licll  or  disc  shape,  my  knowledge  of  them  as  they  still  exist  enables  me  to  state 
that  they  may  nearly  always  be  referred  to  the  simple  bowl  form/  In  this  way 
w«-  obtain  the  following  numbers  for  the  three  principal  types  of  circular 
barrows— 

Koi  ND  BARROWS  EXCAVATED  WITH  RESULTS. 

1.   Bowl-shaped  278 

•>.  Bril-shapcd  .         .  40 

:5.   Disc-shaped  •        36 

Total  .         .     354 

1.  Thi>  Motel-shaped  Barrow. — This  is  the  simplest  form  of  tumulus  and  that 
most  commonly  mot  with,  not  only  in  Wiltshire,  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  British  Islands.  According  to  the  foregoing  analysis  it  appears  that  of  the 


1.     Bowl->hn|M'<l  Harrow. 


circular  barrows,  of  the  successful  opening  of  which  there  is  some  record  in 
.Indent  J fills,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole  (78  per  cent.)  were  of  this  form. 
The  proportion  would  not  be  materially  different,  if  the  existing  tumuli,  whether 
opened  or  unopened,  were  counted.  It  is  known,  in  fact,  that  in  the  extended 
researches  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare  all  the  tumuli  of  those  groups  on  which  he 

•  The  number  classed  as  "  bowl-shaped  "  (27H)  is  the  maximum  number,  and  may  err  to  some  extent 
oo  the  side  of  excess.  Not  to  insist  on  other  sources  of  error,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  some  of  the 
larger  barrows  so  classed  may  originally  have  been  of  bell- shape,  and  have  lost  their  campaniform 
character  in  the  course  of  agricultural  operations.  As,  however,  the  great  majority  are  on  the  unbroken 
downs,  this  cause  cannot  have  operated  to  any  great  extent. 
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operated  were,  with  the  exception  only  of  some  of  the  long  barrows,  explored, 
and  that  none  were  passed  over  on  account  of  the  greater  difficulty  which  their 
excavation  presented. 

The  variety  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  bowl-barrow  is  considerable.  The 
form  of  the  majority  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  third  of  an  orange  cut 
horizontally.  In  height  they  vary  from  one  foot  (or  even  less)  to  ten  feet,  which 
elevation  is  rarely  exceeded.  The  prevailing  height  is  from  tliree  to  five  feet. 
In  diameter,  the  usual  limits  are  between  20  and  60  feet,  though  in  rare 
instances  100  feet  is  reached  and  even  exceeded."  Varieties  of  the  bowl- 
barrow  are  those  called  cone,  broad,  and  flat  barrows,  by  Hoare,  but  they 
do  not  differ  from  it  in  any  material  particular,  except  that  the  former  lias 
a  greater  and  the  two  latter  a  less  relative  elevation.  At  an  early  period  of  bis 
researches,  Mr.  Cunnington  was  induced  to  attach  the  idea  of  extreme  antiquity 
to  certain  bowl-shaped  barrows,  which  he  describes  as  "  of  slight  elevation,  only 
a  foot  or  two  in  height,  broad  and  flat,  and  with  a  slight  depression,  when  intact, 
at  the  centre;"  which  depression  he  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  interment  of 
the  "entire  body."1  Further  researches,  however,  seem  to  show  that  this  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  relied  on.  Still,  I  believe  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  bowl- 
shaped  is  the  primitive  form  of  the  circular  barrow ;  which,  so  far  from  becoming 
obsolete,  held  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  later-invented,  and,  so  to  speak,  more 
fashionable,  bell  and  disc  shaped  tumuli.  Occasionally  the  bowl-barrow  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  slight  ditch.  This  is  an  appendage  which  belongs  properly  to  the 
bell-shaped  barrow,  and  those  bowl-barrows  which  possess  it  may  be  regarded  as 
of  a  transition  form  between  the  simple  bowl  and  bell  shaped  barrow. 

2.  The  Bell-shaped  Barrow. — This  is  an  elegant  form  of  tumulus,  moulded 
with  much  accuracy  and  symmetry,  in  a  sort  of  bell-shape.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  circular  ditch,  from  which  part  of  the  material  of  the  mound  has  been 
dug,  and  within  this  there  is  a  flat  circular  area  on  the  same  level  as  the 
surrounding  turf.  In  the  centre  of  this  platform  stands  the  tumulus,  which  is 

»  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  124  (28);  162  (31). 

b  MS.  letter  to  the  Eev.  B.  Richardson,  of  Farley,  dated  1803,  preserved  in  the  library  at  Stourhead. 
"  Collections  for  Wilts.  Castles  and  Camps,"  p.  1.  The  barrow  especially  in  Cunnington's  mind  was  no 
doubt  that  at  Upton  Lovel,  described  by  him,  Archceologia,  xv.  123.  Dr.  Stukeley  also  believed  the  low 
and  less  elevated  tumuli  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and  speaks  of  them  as  "  flat  old-fashioned  barrows." 
Stonehenge,  p.  46.  Abury,  p.  45.  See  also  his  sketches  of  the  forms  of  barrows  in  the  former  memoir. 
Archteologia,  xlii.  164,  Plates  xi.  and  xii. 
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usually  of  greater  size  than  the  bowl-shaped  barrow,  and  varies  from  about  5  to 
15  feet  in  elevation.  It  is  likewise  steeper  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  is  con- 
sequently more  conical  in  outline.  Many  of  the  bell-shaped  barrows  have  a 
diameter  approaching  to  100  feet,  which  it  may  be  remembered  is  that  of  the 
outer  circle  of  stones  at  Stonehenge,  but  not  a  few  very  considerably  exceed  this 
dimension.'  The  two  largest  and  most  beautiful  bell  barrows  I  am  acquainted 


I'i^'.  L'.      Hrll- shaped  Harrow. 

with  an-  each  within  half  a  mile  of  Stonehenge.  They  respectively  measure  15 
and  1  H  feet  in  height,  and  131  and  145  foet  in  diameter.1'  As  shown  in  the  former 
paper,  Aubrey  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  recognise  this  as  a  peculiar  form  of 
tumulus,  whilst  Stukeley  distinguished  it  by  the  name  which  it  still  bears,  and 
retarded  it  as  "  of  the  newest  fashion  among  the  old  Britons."c  The  bell- 
shaped  barrow  is  by  far  more  numerous  and  of  more  beautiful  form  in  Wiltshire, 
and  especially  on  the  plain  around  Stonehenge,  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England ;  it  is  indeed  probable  that  it  was  first  constructed  in  this  part  of  the 
island,  and  that  it  was  thence  diffused  slowly  and  partially  over  other  districts. 

Mr.  Cunnington,  in  his  letter  to  the  Rev.  B.  Richardson,  already  quoted, 
stated  in  1803,  that  "the  campaniform  barrows"  in  general  "contain  inter- 
ments of  burnt  bones ;"  but  Sir  Richard  lloare,  recapitulating  the  result  of  his 
labours  when  concluded,  observes :  "  With  respect  to  the  bowl  and  bell-shaped 
barrows,  our  researches  do  not  enable  us  to  point  out  any  internal  difference 
between  them."  This  is  confirmed  by  my  numerical  analysis  of  his  excavations. 
Out  of  the  40  bell-shaped  barrows,  the  contents  of  which  are  described  by 

•  Ancient  Wiltt,  i.  118  (7),  122  ("»,  '«),  1C5  («),  201  C55),  202  (•*«),  209  (w)  ;  ii.  90  (',  4). 
Arch*ologia,  XT.  126,  Plate  XT.  where  is  n  figure  of  "the  great"  bell-barrow  of  Upton  Lovell. 

k  Ancient  Wiltt,  i.  162  (*>),  205  ('**).  "The  two  largest  barrows"  in  Wiltshire  appear  to  be  those 
near  Wintenlow  Hut ;  one  called  "  colossal,"  by  Mr.  Hutchins.  Hoare,  Ancitnt  WilU.  i.  217  ;  Modem 

r.  209,  211. 
Atmry,  p.  41. 
Ancitnt   Wilti,  ii.  110. 
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Sir  Richard,  30  yielded  deposits  of  burnt  bones *  and  10  entire  skeletons  in  the 
place  of  the  primary  interment.  If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  278  bowl- 
shaped  barrows,  71  appear  to  have  contained  skeletons  and  the  remainder  (207) 
burnt  bones ;  showing  the  proportion  of  the  two  modes  of  sepulture  to  be  almost 
exactly  the  same  in  the  two  forms  of  tumulus,  or  as  about  three  cases  of  burning 
to  one  of  simple  inhumation. 

3.  The  Disc-shaped  Barrow. — This  is  the  name  which;  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  circular  flat  dish  surrounded  by  a  deep  rim,  I  have  given  to  the  form  of 
tumulus  called  by  Stukeley"  Druid's  Barrow;"  an  ill-founded  designation,  which 
it  is  to  be  regretted  was  not  rejected  by  IIoare.b 

The  disc-shaped  barrow  consists  of  a  circular  area,  on  the  same  level  as  the 
surrounding  turf,  generally  about  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  though  sometimes 
much  less,  and  sometimes  nearly  double  this  size.c  The  inclosed  area  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  with  a  bank  on  the  outside,  both  very  regularly  formed. 


Fig.  3.     Disc-shaped  Barrow. 

In  the  centre  there  is  usually  a  small  mound  of  very  slight  elevation,  not  more 
than  one  foot  in  height ;  sometimes  there  are  two,  or  even  three,  such  mounds, 
corresponding  to  so  many  sepulchral  deposits.  So  insignificant  are  these  central 

*  Of  the  thirty  bell-shaped  barrows  with  interments  after  cremation,  no  fewer  than  twelve  were  without 
ornaments  or  implements  of  any  description.  At  first  sight,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  practice  of  bury- 
ing such  objects  with  the  dead,  "  omnia  quee  vivis  cordi  fuisse  arbitrantur,"  (Cffisar,  E.G.  vi.  19,)  declined 
as  the  Britons  advanced  in  civilisation ;  and  that,  in  place  thereof,  they  bestowed  more  pains  on  the  form 
of  the  monumental  tumulus. 

b  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  Sir  Richard  says  he  retained  the  name  merely  for  distinction  sake, 
and  not  from  the  faintest  supposition  that  these  mounds  were  appropriated  to  the  Druids.  He  adds,  "  I  have 
strong  reason  for  supposing  they  were  the  tombs  of  females,  as  we  generally  find  beads  and  other  small 
ornaments  in  them."  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  21;  ii.  110;  Tumuli  Wiltunenses,  p.  6  ;  Comp.  Wilts  Arch. 
Mag.  vi.  332. 

c  One  on  Pound  Down,  near  Shepherd's  Shore,  is  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  One  at  West  Everley, 
opened  by  me  in  1854,  measures  120  feet;  that  near  Beckhampton,  encroached  upon  by  the  Roman  road 
between  Cunetio  and  Verlucio,  150  feet.  One,  still  larger,  at  Woodyates,  has  a  diameter  of  more  than 
190  feet;  and  another,  at  Idmiston,  reaches  194  feet.  For  these  two  last  see  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  217,  238  (8). 
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mounds  that  they  are  scarcely  recognised  as  tumuli  by  the  casual  observer,  who 
remarks  chiefly  the  surrounding  ditch  and  bank,  and  calls  the  whole  a  ring  or  0imfe 
Wordsworth,  after  the  observation  of  "  three  summer  days  "  at  and  near  Stone- 
hcn-e  seems  to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  of  their  sepulchral  character;  for, 
in  the  thirteenth  book  of  The  Prelude,  after  noticing  "The  monumental  hillocks," 
he  goes  on  to  speak  of  "the  Plain"  as  "figured  o'er  with  circles,  lines,  or 

mounds." 

The  disc-shaped,  like  the  bell-shaped,  barrows  are  more  common  around  Stone- 
hcn-'e  than  in  any  other  part  of  Wiltshire ;  and  in  other  parts  of  England  are  of 
v»-rv"  infrequent  occurrence.  As  compared  with  the  bell-shaped  they  are  probably 
of  more  recent  invention,  being  more  uniformly  connected  with  the  rite  of 
crem.-ition.  The  interments,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  consist  of  the  burnt 
remains,  deposited  in  small  dished  -raves  scooped  out  in  the  chalk  rock,  and  hardly 
ever  inclosed  in  urns/  According  to  my  analysis  of  the  thirty-six  disc-shaped 
borrows,  of  the  exploration  of  which  there  arc  details,  thirty-five  contained  inter- 
ments  after  cremation.1'  In  thirteen  of  this  number  there  were  beads  and  other 
ornaments  of  amber,  glass,  and  jet,  often  in  such  profusion  as  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion of  Sir  Richard  lloare  that  they  are  the  burial-places  of  women  ;  especially 
:is  such  objects  are  rare  in  the  bowl-shaped  barrows,  and  still  more  so  in  those  of 
hdl-shape.  This  attribution  is  confirmed  by  the  uniformly  small  size  of  the 
liron/e  blades,  probably  those  of  two-edged  knives,0  found  in  at  least  four  of  these 
barrows. 

In  my  earlier  observations  of  the  tumuli  I  was  inclined  to  think  those  disc- 

*  In  fuiir  instances  only,  out  of  thirty-six,  were  there  unequivocal  signs  of  urn-burial  in  the  place  of 
primary  interment.  Huare  himself  notices  the  extreme  rarity  of  cinerary  urns  in  the  disc-shaped  barrows 
(Anrirnt  ll'iVM,  i.  173).  This  passage  has  been  wrested  from  its  meaning  by  Dr.  Hibbert  (Arch.  Scot. 
ni.  •!'.«:  comp.  Arch.  Jotirn.  xxiv.  2C1).  Sir  Kichard  is  speaking  solely  of  disc-shaped  barrows,  and 
nowhere  assrrts  that  urns  with  the  remains  of  females  are  rare. 

b  The  remaining  (thirty-sixth)  barrow  is  said  to  have  contained  "  a  skeleton  "  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.  243(w)); 
but  the  primary  deposit  may  have  been  overlooked,  and  this  may  have  been  a  secondary  interment  of  a  later 
age,  as  wa»  clearly  the  case  in  another  disc-shaped  barrow  (i.  113('),  in  which  the  burnt  bones  had  been 
disturbed  to  make  room  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  interment  of  an  entire  body  having  an  iron  knife  near  the  feet. 
ID  a  iubtidiary  mound  within  the  area  of  another  barrow  of  this  form  (i.  208  (7),  were  "  the  relics  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  youth  and  fragments  of  a  drinking  cup;"  but,  as  to  this  disturbed  interment,  the  evidence  is 
inconclusive. 

e  Sir  Richard  Hoare  (A*cit*t  Wilti,  i.  166  bit,  207),  speaks  of  these  objects  as  the  heads  of  lances; 
they  are  more  probably  the  blades  of  two-edged  knives,  worn  in  sheaths  appended  to  the  waist.  A 
fourth  (till  (mailer  blade  he  describes  and  figures  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.  238,  plate  xxxii.  fig.  1)  as  an 
"  arrow-head  "  of  bronze.  It  closely  resembles  one  modern  form  of  desk-knife  used  for  erasures. 
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shaped  barrows  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  a  central  mound  had  been  prepared 
beforehand,  but  never  used  for  interment."  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  in  no 
instance  such  an  explanation  is  applicable ;  though  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
usual  plan  was  to  make  the  interment  first,  and  afterwards  to  complete  the 
tumulus  by  the  formation  of  the  encircling  ditch  and  bank.  Whether  with  or 
without  a  central  mound,  this  form  of  barrow  has  often  proved  unproductive  to  the 
excavator,  both  in  my  own  experience1'  and  in  that  of  othew.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sir  Richard  Hoare,  describing  the  exploration  of  a  disc-shaped  barrow  wanting 
the  usual  elevation  in  the  centre,  says,  "  Deprived  of  this  index  to  the  place  of 
interment,  we  expected  much  trouble  in  finding  it,  but  our  workmen  luckily  hit 
on  the  very  spot ;  and  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  found  a  circular  cist  containing  a 
deposit  of  burned  bones  together  with  a  great  many  beads,"  mostly  of  amber,  but 
a  few  of  glass  and  stone.0 

Having  described  the  three  principal  forms,  or  as  we  may  term  them  the  species, 
of  circular  barrows,  the  Bowl,  Bell,  and  Disc-shaped,  some  attention  must  be  paid 
to  their  chief  varieties,  here  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form  : d — 

II.  ROUND  BARROWS.  (Bronze  period.} 

io-.   Simple  bowl-barrows. 
/8.  Trenched  bowl-barrows. 
7.  Composite  bowl,  or  oval  barrows. 
{a.   Simple  bell-barrows. 
/?.  Twin  barrows. 
7.  Triple  barrows. 
(a.  Simple  disc-barrows. 
/3.  With  one  or  more  small  central  mounds. 
7.  With  one  larger  mound  covering  the  area. 

a  This  view  has  been  recently  maintained,  with  great  ingenuity,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  F.S.A.  (See 
Wilts  Arch,  and  Nat.  Hist.  May.  x.  98,  where  a  plate  of  disc-shaped  barrows  in  section  is  given.)  It  is 
possible  that  the  second  and  third  varieties  of  disc-shaped  barrow  have  originated  from  a  precedent  tumulus 
of  the  first  simple  form ;  but  bowl  and  bell-barrows  can  hardly  have  resulted  from  accretions  to  a  disc- 
shaped  tumulus. 

b  The  disc-shaped  barrows  opened  by  myself  are  nine  in  number,  viz.,  one  on  West  Kennet  Down,  and 
one  on  West  Everley  Down,  both  with  central  mounds,  but  unproductive,  so  far  as  my  excavations  went 
(Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  331,  332);  one  on  Milton  Down,  with  two  central  mounds,  one  of  these  affording 
an  interment  of  burnt  bones  in  a  small  circular  cist ;  and  six  on  Beckhamptou  Down  (not  shown  on  any 
map),  two  of  which,  having  central  mounds,  were  productive  of  interments  after  cremation,  and  four,  two 
with  and  two  without  central  mounds,  unproductive  ;  all  six  had  been  previously  disturbed. 

c  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  162  (83). 

*  See  Tabular  Classification  of  Barrows  in  the  former  paper,  Archceoloyia,  xlii.  168. 
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1.— «.  The  simple  Bowl-shaped  Barrow  is  that  usually  met  with,  and  has 
already  been  sufficiently  described,  as  well  as  its  modifications,  the  Conoid, 
Broad,  and  Flat  barrow. 

0.  The  Trenched  Bowl  Barrow.— this  is  simply  a  barrow  of  the  bowl  form, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  at  its  base.  It  is  an  intermediate  or  transition  form, 
between  the  bowl  and  bell-shaped  barrow ;  differing  however  from  the  latter  in 
not  having  a  distinct  area  or  platform,  and  in  the  tumulus  being  less  elevated 
and  conical. 

7.  The  Composite  Bowl  or  Oval  Barrow,  so  named  by  me  in  1864,  is  a  variety 
comparatively  rare,  and  requires  a  rather  particular  notice.  It  was  described  by 
Hoaro  as  a  diminutive  kind  of  long  barrow,  from  which,  as  he  observes,  it  differs  in 
"  having  a  ditch  all  round  it."1  lie  was  evidently  aware  of  the  great  distinction 
between  this  form  of  grave-mound  and  the  true  long  barrow  with  its  large  pro- 
portions, lateral  ditches,  and  deposit  of  entire  skeletons  at  the  broad  and  high 
ends;  and  he  dwells  on  these  distinctions  in  more  than  one  place.11  Two  such  oval 
barrows  were  opened  by  him  at  Woodyates  in  1804,  and  were  found  to  cover 
three  distinct  interments  of  burnt  bones,  one  near  each  end  and  one  in  the  centre, 
accompanied  by  objects  few  in  number,  but  not  differing  from  those  in  the  sur- 
rounding circular  barrows/  These,  results  were  sufficient  to  justify  the  entire 
separation  of  these  oval  barrows  from  long  barrows,  and  for  their  attribution  to 
the  (tye  of  burning,  which  in  South-west  Britain  we  know  to  have  been  essentially 
an  age  of  bronze.  The  attribution  of  the  oval  barrow  to  the  bronze  period  would 
not  have  been  ill-founded  even  if  objects  of  bronze  had  not  been  discovered  in 
them.  Hut  in  an  oval  barrow  on  Roundway  Down,  in  the  examination  of  which 
by  Mr.  W.  Cunnington,  F.G.S.,  I  assisted,  two  blades  of  bronze  were  found, 
the  one  with  an  interment  of  burnt  bones  at  the  east  end,  the  other  with  a 
similar  deposit  at  the  west  end  of  the  mound.d 

•  Andtnt  Wilts,  i.  22.     It  is  his  last  and  twelfth  form  of  tumulus.     "  XII.  Long  Barrow,  No.  2." 

1  Ancient  U'illt,  i.  241  (lo);  242  (M).  Other  examples  occur  at  i.  41  (4),  168  (11J),  and  191  (»«). 
Out  of  Wiltshire,  the  only  oval  barrow  I  have  seen  is  in  the  well-known  group  called  the  Seven  Barrows, 
at  I-amUurn,  Berkshire.  Wise  calls  this  a  long  barrow.  Letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  1738,  p.  39. 

'  Another  oval  tumulus  on  Draycot  Hill,  North  Wilts,  is  correctly  described  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 )  as  having  three  depressions  at  equal  distances,  indicating  as  many  places  of  interment.  This 
WM  opened  by  me,  August  20,  1863,  when  two  simple  deposits  of  burnt  bones  were  found  in  cists  in  the 
chalk  rock,  corresponding  to  the  eastern  and  central  depressions.  If  any  corresponded  to  the  western 
depression  it  was  not  reached  by  our  excavations.  There  were  no  ornaments  or  other  relics. 

'   Wiltt  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  162.     Barrow  No.  6  on  map,  Cran.  Brit.  pi.  43,  xxxi.  p.  (2). 
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Oval  barrows  almost  universally  cover  interments  after  cremation ;  but  in  one 
tumulus  of  this  description  on  Winterbourn  Stoke  Down,  of  the  excavation  of 
which  I  have  supplied  an  account  to  this  Society,8  the  sepulchral  deposits  con- 
sisted of  an  entire  skeleton  near  the  east  end;  and  of  another,  also  in  the 
contracted  position,  near  the  west  end  of  the  mound.  With  the  former  was  a 
small  "  drinking-cup  "  of  decorated  red  pottery,  such  as  is  found  in  round,  but 
never  with  primary  interments  in  long,  barrows.  With"  the  skeleton  at  the 
eastern  end  were  four  beautifully  chipped  leaf-shaped  javelin-heads  of  flint,  to  be 
described  further  on.  There  may  have  been  a  third  interment  at  or  near  the 
centre,  but  nothing  was  found  in  that  situation  excepting  a  very  small  food-vase 
of  coarse  pottery. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oval  barrows  I  am  describing  belong  to  the 
same  people  and  epoch  as  the  generality  of  the  round  barrows,  and  especially 
those  of  bowl  form.  They  are,  in  fact,  composite  tumuli,  foi*rned  of  two  or 
three — generally  three — circular  grave  mounds,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  slight 
ditch.  The  plan  of  their  formation  may  be  the  better  comprehended  by  the  aid 
of  the  diagrams  given  on  the  next  page,1"  from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  two  or 
three  circles  marked  out  side  by  side  on  the  turf  might,  by  the  overlapping  of  their 

»  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  1864,  2  S.  ii.  427.  Reprinted  in  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  xi.  40.  The  barrow  is  No.  49 
of  "Map  of  Stonehenge  and  its  Environs,"  and  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  165. 

In  the  paper  here  referred  to  I  classed  as  oval  that  called  "  Kill-barrow,"  near  Tilshead,  opened  by  me 
in  1865.  Though  of  much  larger  size  (170  feet  long),  it  resembles,  both  as  to  its  external  and  internal 
features,  a  barrow  on  Shrewton  Down,  near  Stonehenge,  described  by  Hoare.  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.  117(3). 
In  both  the  broader  end  is  directed  to  the  east,  and  both  when  excavated  at  this  end  yielded  deposits  of 
burnt  bones  covered  and  intermixed  with  a  substance  resembling  mortar;  many  of  the  bones  being  tinged 
of  a  green  colour.  At  Kill-barrow  it  was  clear  that  several  bodies  had  been  burnt  very  imperfectly,  some 
of  the  bones  being  merely  charred.  Others  were  stained  of  so  brilliant  a  green  and  blue,  that  it  was 
thought  objects  of  bronze  had  been  burnt  or  buried  with  them;  but  none  were  found,  and  the  chemical 
tests  applied  yielded  no  traces  of  copper.  Under  a  pile  of  a  white  friable  substance,  like  half-dried 
shelly  mortar,  were  curious  masses  of  a  sort  of  ossiferous  breccia ;  the  burnt  human  bones,  black,  white, 
blue  and  green,  being  closely  cemented  by  calcareous  matter.  No  interment  could  be  found  near  the  west 
end ;  and  there  was  none  in  the  Shrewton  tumulus  in  this  situation.  I  am  now  convinced  that  both  are 
long  barrows,  and  not  oval  ones  as  I  had  supposed.  In  both,  the  skirts  of  the  mounds  are  more  or  less 
mutilated,  so  that  the  lateral  ditches  of  the  true  long  barrow  are  not  apparent.  They  must  clearly  be 
added  to  the  list  of  explored  long  barrows,  which  is  thus  raised  from  thirty-one  to  thirty-three, 
whilst  the  number  presenting  imperfect  cremation  is  increased  from  three  to  five.  (See  previous  memoir, 
"  Unchambered  Long  Barrows,"  Archceologia,  xlii.  180,  191-3.  Reprints,  p.  20,  31-34.)  A  specimen 
of  the  breccia  from  Kill  barrow  has  been  added  to  the  I  Slack  more  Museum  at  Salisbury. 

b  In  the  diagrams  the  dots  in  the  centre  of  the  circles  will  represent  so  many  places  of  primary  sepulture. 
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edges  and  other  manipulation,  have  been  made  to  coalesce  in  a  single  tumulus  of 
oval  form.    That  this  is  no  improbable  view  is  the  more  evident  from  the  con- 


Kin.  4  »n<l  •'      I)iiif.rranis  illustrative  of  the  formation  of  Oval  Barrows. 

sideration  of  the  tirin  and  triple  composite  barrows  of  bell-form,  which  are  occa- 
sionally met  with. 

•2. — a.  The  xinip/<>  Hell -shaped  Barrow  has  been  sufficiently  described,  and  need 
not  further  detain  us. 

d.  Tin-  Twin  barrow  is  a  variety  of  tumulus  described  under  that  name  by 
lloare.*  It  consists  of  two  Bell-shaped  barrows,  placed  side  by  side  on  the  same 
platform,  and  surrounded  by  a  common  ditch,  which  thus  becomes  oval  in  form. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  form  of  tumulus,  as  Sir  Richard  suggests,  was  the 
place  of  "  interment  of  two  persons  nearly  connected  by  the  ties  of  friendship  or 
consanguinity."  The  same  idea  will  occur  to  every  one,  and  was  entertained  by 
Stukeley,  as  appeal's  from  his  sketches  of  tumuli,  in  which  sections  of  three  such 
twin  barrows  are  with  amusing  minuteness  marked  respectively,  "  King  and  his 
Friend,"  "  King  and  his  Wife,"  and  "  Kindred  Kings.""  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
first  of  these  sections,  the  two  tumuli  arc  not  completely  separate,  but  are  blended 
at  their  apposcd  sides  into  a  composite  mound  ;  the  summits  of  each  of  which, 
however,  an'  distinct.  It  is  of  one  of  these  coalesced  twin  barrows,  with  the 
eastern  tumulus  lower  than  the  western,  excavated  by  him  in  1723,  that  Stukeley 
says,  "  It  was  reasonable  to  believe  this  was  the  sepulture  of  a  man  and  his  wife ; 
and  that  the  lesser  was  (that  of)  the  female;  and  so  it  proved,  at  least  a  daughter.0" 

•  Ancitml  tt'iltt,  i.  22,  "  VII.  Twin  Barrow." 

•  See  Archfoltxjia,  xlii.  164,  plate  xi. 

'  Stoiuhtngt,  p.  44,  and  plate  xxxv.  This  twin  barrow  I  believe  to  be  that  depicted  in  Stukeley's  sketches 
of  borrows  in  the  preceding  memoir,  plate  xi.  No.  20  :  comp.  plate  xii.  Nos.  7,  12,  13.  It  is  No.  29  of 
Sir  Richard  Hoare'i  large  "  Map  of  Stonehenge  and  its  Environs,"  and  is  described,  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  161. 
Another  instance  of  confluent  twin  barrow,  if  my  notes  and  memory  do  not  deceive  me,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fine  group  called  "  The  Seren  Barrows,"  on  Lambourn  Down,  near  the  White  Horse,  Berkshire. 
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Stukeley's  notion,  in  this  instance,  is  probable,  from  the  small  size  of  the  burnt 
human  bones,  and  from  the  number  of  ornaments  found  in  the  lesser  mound. 
Eighty  years  after  Stukeley,  the  discovery  of  the  primary  interment  of  burnt 
bones  in  the  larger  mound  is  described  in  such  terms  by  Iloare  as  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  remains  were  those  of  a  person  of  the  male  sex. 

Altogether,  Sir  Richard  Hoare  describes  five  sets  of  these  double  or  twin 
barrows ;  viz.,  three  near  Stonehenge  and  two  near  Everley,  all  of  which  were 
excavated,  and  in  each  case  the  mounds  are  shown  to  have  been  raised  over  inter- 
ments after  cremation." 

7.  Triple  Barrows. — Closely  analogous  to  the  foregoing  is  that  to  which  I 
have  given  the  name  of  the  Triple  Barrow. b  This  consists  of  three  tunrnli,  that 
in  the  centre  of  much  smaller  size  than  the  others,  the  whole  standing  on  a  common 
platform,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  of  a  figure-of-eight  or  hour-glass  shape.  The 
twin  barrow  is  not  common,  but  the  triplet  is  still  less  so ;  and  the  three 
examples  with  which  alone  I  am  acquainted  are  near  Shepherd's  Shore,0  West 
Kennet  Hill,  and  Milton  Downd  respectively,  all  in  North  AVilts.  Stukeley 
gives  a  good  representation  of  this  composite  form  of  tumulus  in  No.  fl  of  his 
second  plate  of  sketches.6  Sir  Richard  Hoare  does  not  appear  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  it ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  regarded  the  small 
central  mound  as  sepulchral.  It  is  certain  that  he  omitted  to  explore  the  central 
tumulus  of  the  triplet  on  "West  Kennet  Hill,  when  he  excavated  the  two  large 
barrows  on  each  side  of  it.  In  1851  it  was  excavated  by  myself,  and  found  to 
contain  an  interment  of  burnt  bones,  as  did  also  the  larger  mounds  between  which 
it  is  placed.  With  the  burnt  bones  in  the  central  tumulus  was  a  large  bone  pin. 

»  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  1C1  (2!)),  185  ("),  193  (7),  200  (M7),  211  ('4,  "),  Plate  of  "  Barrows  on  Lake  Down." 
Another  twin  barrow  is  that  near  Winterslow  Hut,  Modern  Wilts.,  v.  209. 

»  Wilts  Arch.  May.  1860,  vi.  317,  330. 

c  The  triple  barrow  at  Shepherd's  Shore  is  described  by  Mr.  E.  Falkner  in  Archceologia,  xxxii.  457. 
The  bank  of  earth  by  which  the  apices  of  the  three  tumuli  are  connected  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
modern  boundary  dyke,  which  stretches  for  some  distance  over  the  down  to  the  north.  This  triplet 
seems  to  have  been  excavated  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  and  Mr.  Cunnington,  but  the  description  is  rather  vague. 
(Ancient  Wilts,  ii.  92.  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  317.)  If  so,  it  is  probably  referred  to  by  Hoare  as  "  a 
small  tumulus  placed  in  the  centre  between  two  of  much  larger  dimensions." 

d  That  on  Milton  Down  differs  from  the  two  others,  in  the  small  central  mound  not  being  included 
•within  the  ditches  which  respectively  surround  the  two  principal  bell-shaped  barrows.  The  three  evidently 
form  an  associated  sepulchre,  but  scarcely  constitute  a  true  triplet  as  defined  above. 

•  Archceologia,  xlii.  165,  plate  xii. 
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Like  the  twin  barrows,  these  triple  barrows  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  family 
sepulchres,  the  larger  mounds  as  those  of  the  heads  of  the  family  or  brother 
chieftains,  and  the  smaller  intermediate  one  as  that  of  a  child  or  poly- 
androus  wife.* 

3.— a.  Simple  Disc-shaped  Barrows.— There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  enable 
us  to  decide  positively  whether  what  I  denominate  the  simple  Disc-shaped  barrow, 
bein^'  that  without  a  central  mound,  does  or  does  not  constitute  a  distinct  form. 
It  is  possible  to  regard  it  either  as  a  tumulus  which  has  never  been  completed,  or 
as  one  which  has  l>een  despoiled  of  its  slight  central  mound.'1  Believing  it  to  be 
an  independent  and  special  form  of  grave-mound,  I  have  given  it  a  separate 
place  in  this  classification.1" 

ti.  Disc-shaped  Barrows,  with  one  or  more  small  central  mounds. — These,  the 
most  common  varieties  of  this  species  of  tumulus,  have  already  been  sufficiently 
described.'  It  need  only  be  added,  that,  where  there  is  more  than  one  inclosed 
small  mound,  each  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  though  miniature  tumulus, 
and  each  is  so  counted  in  our  analysis.'1 

7.  Disc-shaped  Barrows,  icil/i  one  larger  mound  covering  the  area.— Sir 
Richard  lloare  describes  and  figures,  and  Stukelcy  figures  in  his  sketches,  several 
varieties  of  this  form  of  barrow ;  only  one  of  which,  however,  that  defined  as 
above,  appears  to  occur  with  more  than  quite  exceptional  frequency  or  to  be 
worthy  of  particular  description.  It  stands  No.  v.  in  Iloare's  list,  as  "  Druid 
Harrow,  second  class."'  The  internal  area  is  of  less  size  than  in  the  varieties  of 
the  true  disc-shaped  barrow  already  described,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  a 
low  tumulus,  which  rises  gradually  from  the  margin  of  the  inclosing  ditch.  In 
this,  as  in  all  the  varieties  of  disc-shaped  barrows,  the  ditch  has  the  vallum  on 
the  outside,  as  is  the  case  with  the  bank  and  ditch  which  surround  the  circles  of 
Avebury,  Arbor- Lowe,  and  Stenness  ;  being  the  reverse  of  the  relative  situations 
of  the  bank  and  ditch  which  surround  Stonehenge.  The  ditches  which  inclose 
bell-shaped  barrows  are  without  banks  either  within  or  without,  so  that  a  disc- 

•  Ancitnl  Wilu,  ii.  90.      Wiltt  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  330.     The  polyandry  of  the  Britons  described  by  Ctesar 
is   not  the  mere  monstrous  calumny  sometimes  supposed,  and  cannot  with   probability  be  denied.     See 
McLennan,  Primitive  Marriage,  1865,  p.  181,  195,  et  passim. 
k  See  Archaoloyia,  xlii.  p.  165,  plate  xii.  fig.  1. 
Ibid,  plate  xi.  figs.  1,2. 

The  same  applies  lo  the  separate  graves  in  the  composite  oval  barrows. 
1  It  appears  to  be  that  called  "  Bard's"  in  Stukeley's  sketches,  Archaologia,  xlii.  164,  plate  xi.  fig  8. 
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shaped  barrow  could  not  have  been  developed,  by  continued  heaping-up,  into  a 
campaniform  one.* 

A  consideration  of  the  variety  in  the  different  groups  of  barrows  around  Stone- 
henge,  as,  for  example,  that  on  Winterbourn  Stoke  Down,"  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  those  of  bowl,  bell,  and  disc-shape  are  mixed,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  results  obtained  by  their  excavation,  shows  that  these  several  forms  and 
varieties  were  in  use  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  a  more  modern  origin  for  the  bell-shaped  barrow  than  for  the  bowl-shaped, 
and  for  the  disc-shaped  than  either.  A  certain  proportion  of  bowl-shaped  barrows 
are  no  doubt  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  of  the  bell  or  disc-shaped,  but  many 
others  are  probably  equally  recent ;  and  this  more  simple  type  of  tumulus, 
whether  from  the  less  cost  of  its  formation  or  from  respect  to  its  antiquity, 
seems  to  have  been  largely  in  use  down  to  the  latest  period  of  barrow-burial 
among  the  Britons. 


II.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  VARIOUS  POEMS  OF  ROUND  BARROWS  IN  BRITAIN. 

It  is  of  some  importance,  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  different 
forms  of  tumuli,  to  consider  what  may  be  ascertained  as  to  their  geogra- 
phical distribution.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  several  years  since  addressed  to  the 
late  Mr.  Bateman,  whose  researches  in  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire  are  so  well 
known,  I  was  informed  that  in  that  county  the  two  most  elaborate  forms  of 
tumulus,  the  bell  and  disc-shaped,  are  nearly  absent,  and  that  "  almost  all 

a  Stukeley,  indeed,  in  his  sketches  (Arclueologia,  xlii.  plate  xii.  fig.  11,  "  King's  later")  shows  a  tumulus 
of  the  tell  form  with  a  bank  outside  the  inclosing  ditch,  as  in  the  disc-barrow.  Not  having  seen  such  myself, 
I  suspect  an  error;  but,  if  the  view  alluded  to  in  the  text  were  correct,  we  ought  to  find  many  barrows  com- 
bining the  characters  of  these  two  distinct  types.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  tumulus  I  know  of  is 
described,  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  65.  It  is  essential  to  discriminate  modern  alterations  in  the  form  of  tumuli. 
Three  conspicuous  bell  or  ditched-bowl  barrows — Bush-barrow,  near  Stonehenge,  Culliford-tree  barrow, 
Dorset,  and  one  of  the  Seven-barrows  at  Lambourn,  Berks — having  been  planted  with  trees,  have  been 
inclosed  by  a  bank  within  the  ditch,  being  the  reverse  of  the  position  of  the  original  bank  and  ditch  in 
disc-barrows. 

"  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  121,  plate.  See  the  revised  copy  of  this  plate  in  the  former  paper,  Part  I.  Long 
Barrows,  ArcJiceologia,  xlii.  171,  plate  xiii.  Deducting  one  long  barrow,  and  two  so-called  "  pond 
barrows,"  this  group  consists  of  twenty -four  circular  tumuli.  Of  these  seventeen  are  bowl-,  two  bell-,  and 
five  disc-shaped. 
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the  tumuli  arc  bowl-shaped."  In  his  two  works  on  the  subject,  no  instance  of  a 
bell-shaped  barrow  is  named,  but  in  four  cases  the  tumulus  is  compared  with, 
or  described  as,  the  "  Druid  barrow  "  of  Stukeley  and  Hoare.*  The  sketches  and 
sections,  however,  of  these  barrows,  which  were  sent  to  me,  show  that  the  resem- 
blance is  very  partial— the  central  area  being  raised  and  surrounded  by  a  bank, 
but  by  no  ditch  as  in  the  disc-shaped  barrows  of  Wiltshire  and  the  adjoining 
counties. 

In  the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  barrows  abound;  but  here  again, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  are  of  the  bowl-shape.  My  own  observations, 
confirmed  bv  the  more  recent  ones  of  the  Rev.  W.  Grcenwell,  show  the  absence 

• 

of  both  boll  and  disc-shaped  tumuli.  Here  and  there,  one  of  the  larger  and  more 
conical  bowl-shaped  barrows  is  surrounded  by  a  slight  ditch,  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  bell-shaped  barrow."  The  tumuli  of  Yorkshire  are  locally  called  howes,  after 
the  Danish ;  those  of  Derbyshire  lows,  after  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

•  liatcman.  \\>ti:/e.<,  IS-!*,  |>.  1.'.;  7Y,i  )V,u>'  l)i,/,ji,i:/.-;  1801,  p.  128,  133,  1C5.  Mr.  Bateman  informed 
uie  that  with  one  exception  (  Klk  Low)  these  exceptionally  formed  mounds  were  Anglo-Saxon.  This  state- 
ment sit-ins  ai  variance  with  the  publishi-d  details.  The  only  instance  of  a  bell-shaped  barrow 
ii>tanced  to  me  l.y  Mr.  Haieman  is  that  called  (Jib  Hill,  (Vestiyt't,  p.  31  ;  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  17,)  a 
very  questionable  example.  The  Derbyshire  harrows  seem  almost  without  exception  to  be  of  the  bowl- 
shape,  though  some  are  more  and  sonic  less  conoid  than  others.  The  same  applies  to  those  in  the  adjoining 
corner  of  SiarTord-hire  opened  by  Mr.  S.  Carnngton  of  \Vetton,  and  included  in  Mr.  Ball-man's)  series.  This 
mountain-limestone  di.-trict  may  be  sail  to  belong  geologically  to  Derbyshire,  and,  no  less  than  that  county, 
tell  probably  within  the  limits  of  the  Coritavi. 

"  The  barrows  in  the  two  Ridings  are  laid  down  on  a  "  Map  of  the  Roman  Roads  upon  the  Yorkshire 
Wolds,''  in  .lr<-li<riilogi<i,  xxvii.  lot.  In  a  privately-printed  map  of  part  of  the  same  district,  likewise 
by  the  late  John  Walker,  Esq  .  entitled  ••  Ancient  Military  Remains,"  the  "  form  of  the  Tumuli  "  in  this 
district  is  represented,  and  is  seen  to  be  bowl-shaped.  The  highest  are  said  to  be  "  about  nine  feet, 
largest  diameter  sixty  feet.  Only  two  or  three  with  a  trench  round  them."  The  late  Mr.  Jabcz  Allies 
speaks  of  a  "  bell-barrow  "  near  Scarborough.  (Arcliceologia,  xxx.  462.)  But  this  I  think  an  error.  The 
nearest  approach  in  Yorkshire  to  the  disc-shaped  barrows  are  the  small  circles  on  or  near  Baildon 
Common,  in  the  West  Hiding.  (Archteolmjia,  xxxi.  301.)  These  are  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
surrounded  by  l>anks  of  earth  and  stone,  but  have  no  trenches  like  the  disc-shaped  barrows  of  Wiltshire. 
Two  being  opened  at  the  centre,  interments  of  burnt  bones,  in  one  case  collected  into  an  urn,  were  met 
with.  Similar  are,  I  believe,  some  "circles"  excavated  by  the  Rev  W.  Greenwell  in  Northumberland,  and 
two  or  three  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  explored  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson.  (Gent.  Mag.  Nay  1861, 
p.  498  ;  April  1863,  p.  440.)  The  group  of  circular  trenches  at  Stanlake,  Oxon  (in  each  case  unaccompanied 
by  a  vallum,  as  in  the  true  disc-barrow), described  by  Messrs.  J.  Y.  Akerman  and  Stone  (Archteologia,  xxxvii. 
362),  present,  perhaps,  a  variety  of  this  form  of  tumulus.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the.  central  part  of  the 
inclosed  areas,  which  vary  from  about  50  to  120  feet  in  diameter,  was  not  more  generally  examined.  Real 
diK-»haped  barrows,  though  apparently  rare,  do,  however,  occur  in  Oxfordshire,  as  at  Rollrich.  (Stukeley, 
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No  disc-shaped  barrows  seem  to  occur  in  Scotland ;  and,  though  a  faint  claim 
for  the  bell-shape  is  made  by  Professor  Dr.  D.  Wilson,1  yet  the  single  example 
in  the  Orkneys  by  which  this  is  supported  will  hardly  establish  the  claim. 
Indeed,  this  very  tumulus,  the  "Black  Knowe "  in  Randal,  is  classed  by 
Lieutenant  Thomas,  by  whom  it  was  opened,  among  bowl-barrows.6  This  observer 
divides  the  Orcadian  barrows  into  two  forms— the  bowl-shaped  and  the  conoid. 
The  common  form,  he  says,  is  the  bowl.  The  conoid,  few  iu. number,  are  "  remark- 
able from  their  size  and  great  height  in  proportion  to  their  base."  He  believed 
the  bowl-shaped  to  be  Celtic,  the  conoid  Scandinavian.  There  is,  however,  as 
yet  no  sufficient  evidence  for  so  unlikely  an  inference,  and  both  are  probably 
Celtic,  ancient  British,  or  prehistoric  Orcadian,  as  we  may  prefer  to  term  them  ; 
the  conoid  tumulus,  as  before  observed,  being  best  regarded  as  a  more  elevated 
variety  of  the  bowl  shaped. 

In  the  southern  counties  of  England  a  few  of  the  barrows  described  by 
topographers  as  "  ditched  "  appear  really  to  be  of  the  bell-form.  Mr.  llolfe  and 
Mr.  Lukis,  by  whom  the  barrows  near  Bircham  in  Norfolk  were  explored,  describe 
them  as  "  conic  mounds  surrounded  by  a  platform  and  ditch  at  the  base,"  and 
the  accompanying  sketches  prove  that  the  actual  form  is  bell-shape/  In  Sussex, 
near  Chichester,  arc  large  tumuli  really  campaniibrm  ;d  and,  as  I  am  informed  by 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Akcrman,  there  are  likewise  disc-shaped  barrows  on  the  downs  of  that 
county.  The  comparative  rarity,  however,  of  the  more  elaborate  types  of  tumuli 
even  in  counties  the  nearest  to  Wiltshire  is  very  remarkable.  As  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
tells  us,  it  is  the  boAvl-shaped  barrows  which  "  abound  on  the  Mendip  Hills  of 
Somersetshire,"6  and  "  on  the  noble  ridge-way  between  Dorchester  and  Wey- 

Abtiry,   p.   12.)     I   have  not  observed   any  in   my  visits   to   the   Cotswolds,  in   the   adjoining  county  oi 
Gloucester. 

*  Prehistoric  Annals,  p.  55. 

b  Archceologia,  xxxiv.  91,  10G.  The  celebrated  Maes  Howe,  as  shown  in  Mr.  James  Farrer's  beautifully 
illustrated  volume  devoted  to  that  fine  chambered  tumulus,  is  on  a  spacious  platform,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  giving  it  considerable  resemblance  to  a  bell-shaped  tumulus. 

c  JBircham  Barrows,  1843,  p.  11. 

A  Gent.  Mag.  Ixii.  part  ii.  p.  593  plate ;  Arch.  Journ.  x.  355. 

e  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  21.  Comp.  ii.  Roman  JEra,  p.  42,  Arch.  Journ.  xvi.  150.  The  four  "circles,"  or 
"  castles,"  near  Priddy,  are  not  disc-shaped  tumuli,  being  each  500  feet  in  diameter,  and  without  ditches. 
Comp.  Collinson's  Somerset,  ii.  20.  They  are  probably  of  the  same  character  as  the  three  "  circles  "  or 
"  camps,"  of  about  the  same  size,  at  Thornborough,  N.  R.  Yorks.  Both  have  barrows  immediately  adja- 
cent. Phillips,  Rivers,  $c.  of  Yorkshire,  p.  63,  291,  plate  xxxv. ;  W.  C.  Lukis,  Yorks.  Arch,  and 
Journ.  i.  118,  plate  i. 
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mouth  ;"  in  which  part  of  Dorsetshire,  as  he  justly  observes,  hardly  any  other 
than  bowl-shaped  barrows  are  to  be  distinguished.*  Mr.  John  Sydenham, 
who  excavated  many  of  the  Dorset  barrows,  says  they  "  generally  present  the 
segment  of  a  sphere  thrown  up  with  great  precision.  There  are  a  few  instances 
of  the  bell-shaped  barrows,  a  species  frequently  of  large  size.'"  With  one  ex- 
ception,  the  twenty-five  tumuli  opened  by  him  seem  all  to  have  been  of  the 
"  ordinary  bowl-shape."  Mr.  Sydenham  observes  that,  "  as  the  explorer  advances 
in  a  north-eastern  direetion  towards  the  adjoining  county  of  Wilts,  the  barrows 
present  increasing  evidence  of  greater  refinement  and  of  a  further  advance  in 
art."  lie  seems  here  to  allude  chiefly  to  the  richer  character  of  the  objects  found 
in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire,  but  may  likewise  refer  to  their  frequently  more 
elaborate  external  form.  In  that  very  north-eastern  corner  of  Dorsetshire,  to 
which  Mr.  Sydenham  refers,  is  the  well-known  group  of  tumuli,  at  Woodyates, 
many  of  bell  and  disc-shape,  which  may  compete  for  beauty  with  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stonchenge  itself?  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  distribution 
of  the  different  forms  of  barrows,  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  Durotriges  were  an 
aboriginal  or  primeval  tribe,  whose  territory  may  have  been  encroached  on,  but 
was  never  entirely  overrun  or  subjugated,  by  the  immigrant  Belga?  ;d  to  which 
tribe  I  am  induced  to  attribute  the  introduction,  and  perhaps  the  invention,  of 
the  more  elaborate  bell  and  disc-shaped  barrows.  From  Mr.  J.  T.  Blight  we 
learn  that  bell-shaped  barrows  are  rare  in  Cornwall.' 

Not  only  is  there  a  great  difference  in  the  external  forms  of  the  circular  bar- 

'    Tumuli  Wiltuntnfti,  1XJ!),  p.  '>. 

''  ArchanUxjia,  xxx.  32iS.  In  his  recent  work,  The  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  1866,  Mr.  Charles 
\Varue,  F.S.A.,  says  "  the  prevailing  form  of  the  tumuli  is  bowl-shaped,  frequently  surrounded  by  a  shallow 
fosse."  (Introduction,  p.  8). 

c  The  fine  group  of  tumuli  at  Lambourn  in  Berkshire,  called  "  The  Seven  Barrows,"  though  really  much 
exceeding  that  number,  arc  BO  near  the  borders  of  Wiltshire,  that,  like  those  at  Woodyates,  Dorset,  they 
may  have  perhaps  fallen  within  the  territory  of  the  Belg«e.  In  this  group  there  are  two  very  fine  disc- 
shapvd  harrows,  and  nearly  every  other  type  and  sub-type,  as  the  ditched  bowl,  oval,  and  twin,  are  repre- 
sented, but  not  the  true  bell-shaped.  Several  of  this  group  were  examined  by  Dr.  J.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Atkins,  F.S.A.,  and  the  objects  exhumed  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  See  Arch.  Journ. 
vii.  386 — 391.  L'ran.  lirit.  Description  of  Skull  No.  51,  p.  (1). 

*  According  to  the  important  researches  of  Dr.  Guest,  the  whole  north-eastern  angle  of  Dorsetshire, 
embracing  the  district  of  Woodyates,  two  miles  from  the  present  boundary  of  Wiltshire,  belonged  not  to  the 
Durolriges  but  to  the  Bvlgse.     Arch.  Journ.  viii.  151. 

•  Forty-fourth  Repvri  oj  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,   1862,  p.  27  ;  where  is   a  plan  of  that  on 
Boskenwyn  Down. 
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rows  of  the  ancient  Britons  in  different  counties  of  England,  but  even  in  Wilt- 
shire itself  considerable  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  those  on  the  Plain 
around  Stonehenge,  in  the  south  of  the  county,  and  those  which  are  met  with  on 
the  North  Wiltshire  downs,  near  the  more  ancient  consecrated  site  of  Avebury  ; 
the  former  in  the  centre  of  the  territory  of  the  Belgae,  the  latter  within  the  limits 
of  the  no  doubt  primeval  tribe  of  Dobuni.  In  the  two  districts,  the  number  also 
of  the  tumuli  differs  greatly.  In  no  place  in  the  British  islands— perhaps,  if  we 
except  the  plains  at  Old  Upsala,"  not  in  Europe — are  the  tumuli  so  numerous  as 
around  Stonehenge,  where  they  form  a  great  necropolis.  Stukeley  tells  us  that 
from  one  spot  close  by  Stonehenge,  he  "could  count  128  barrows  iu  sight.'" 
More  than  half  the  entire  number  of  barrows  opened  by  Hoare  were  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  no  fewer  than  300  are  laid  down  on  his  "  Map  of 
Stonehenge  and  its  Environs,"  within  an  area  of  no  more  than  twelve  square 
miles.0  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  those  interred  under  tumuli  near  this 
sacred  place  (locus  consecratus),  were  the  distinguished  dead — chiefs  and  perhaps 
Druids  and  their  families — brought  probably  from  all  parts  of  the  territory  of  the 
Belga3,  if  not  likewise  from  that  of  allied  tribes,  for  interment  near  the  place 
where  their  great  annual  assemblies  seem  to  have  been  held ;  in  the  same  way,  as 
we  learn  from  Arrian,d  that  the  old  Assyrian  kings  were  taken  for  burial  to  the 
marshes  of  Chaldsea,  probably,  as  Loftus  has  shown,  to  Warka. ' 

1  Here,  according  to  Prof.  Verelius,  are  as  many  as  669  tumuli.  (Laing,  Kings  of  Norway,  i.  89.) 
Olaf  Rudbeck  in  his  time,  however,  reckoned  the  number  at  12,370.  (Atlnnticn,  i.  c.  vi.  §  xi. ;  c.  vii.  §  v.) 
By  M.  Bertrand,  the  tumuli  in  three  or  four  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  France  (one  at  least,  Alsace, 
since  March,  1871,  French  no  longer),  are  estimated  at  more  than  140,000.  (Revue  Arche'oloy.  18C3, 
N.S.  vii.  228.)  Many  of  these,  however,  must  be  of  Germanic,  not  Celtic,  origin. 

b  Stonehenge,  p.  45. 

c  The  map  referred  to  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.  170)  has  an  area  of  about  sixteen  squares  miles,  but  the  barrows 
comprised  within  it  do  not  extend  over  more  than  twelve.  Within  it  are  contained,  not  only  the  Stonehenge 
group  proper,  but  also  the  lesser  adjoining  ones  of  Winterbourn  Stoke  (three  groups),  Lake,  Wilsford,  and 
the  two  sets  of  "  Seven  Barrows,"  improperly  called  "  Old  and  New  Kings'  Barrows,"  by  Stukeley.  Most 
of  these,  excepting  the  "  Seven  Barrows,"  were  opened  by  Hoare.  Their  external  form  is  still,  for  the  most 
part,  capable  of  being  ascertained. 

d  Arrian,  De  Exp.  Alexandr.  vii.  22. 

•  Loftus,  Travels  in  Chaldcea,  1857,  p.  198  ;  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Lit.  vi.  39,  62.  Warka  is  described  as 
"  the  site  of  a  necropolis  whose  character  and  immense  extent  indicate  the  extraordinary  sanctity  attached  to 
the  locality  for  many  centuries."  "  The  custom  of  conveying  the  dead  from  a  great  distance  to  be  buried  at 
a  holy  shrine  prevails  at  the  present  day  among  the  Persians."  Comp.  Rawliuson's  Herodotus,  i.  339, 
Essay  x.  592. 
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That  Stonehenge  belongs  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  barrows  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded might  be  inferred  from  their  relative  situation.  We  might,  perhaps, 
surmise  priority  in  the  case  of  two  small  tumuli,  encroached  on  and  inclosed  by 
the  vallum  and  ditch,  which,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet,  form  the  enceinte 
to  the  stones ;  one  of  which  tumuli,  on  being  excavated,  was  found  to  cover  an 
interment  of  burnt  bones.'  Two  other  barrows,  however,  at  no  great  distance, 
appear  to  have  been  strictly  contemporary,  or,  at  the  most,  of  a  date  very  slightly 
posterior  to  that  of  Stonchengc  itself.  In  digging  down  to  the  base  of  these, 
clippings  and  fragments  not  merely  of  the  Sarsens  were  found,  but  likewise  of  the 
blue  felspathic  horn  stones,  foreign  to  Wiltshire,  which  assist  in  the  formation 
of  this  remarkable  megalithic  structure." 

There  is  no  map  in  "  Ancient  Wiltshire  "  of  the  environs  of  Avebury,  with  the 
harrows  laid  down  on  it,  comparable  with  that  for  the  district  around  Stonehenge. 
I  have  therefore  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map,  around  the  circles  and  avenues  of 
Avebury,  a  corresponding  spaec  of  about  sixteen  square  miles,  and  by  personal 
examination,  aided  by  various  maps  and  plans,  have  ascertained  the  number  and 
description  of  the  barrows  embraced  by  it.c  The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that 
the  number  is  much  fewer  ;  there  being  only  one  hundred  and  six,  little  more 
than  one-third  as  many  as  in  the  Stonehenge  district.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  more  extended  cultivation  of  the  downs  near  Avebury  has  obliterated 
any  considerable  number  of  the  tumuli,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  disproportion 
always  existed.  The  saered  site  of  Avebury,  a  place  of  assembly  no  doubt  long 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Belgae,  must,  in  all  likelihood,  have  lost  its  celebrity, 
and  to  a  great  extent  become  disused,  after  the  construction  of  the  more  modern 
consecrated  site  now  known  as  Stonehenge,d  and  to  a  corresponding  extent  the 
locality  perhaps  ceased  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  sepulture. 

•  Ancient  Wiltt,  i.  144.     "Ground  Plan  of  Stonehenge."     Sir  Richard  Hoare  says,  "I  scarcely  know 
how  we  can  separate  the  sera  of  the  one  from  the  other." 

b  Ibid.  i.  127  ('").  Stukeley  (Stanehenge,  p.  46),  believed  this  barrow  was  contemporary  with  Stone- 
henge, and,  more  no,  suggests  that  "  the  interred  was  one  of  the  builders." 

c  The  area  alluded  to,  deviating  a  little  from  the  cardinal  points,  extends  about  five  miles  from  west  to 
east,  and  about  three  and  a-quarter  from  north  to  south.  It  is  embraced,  1,  by  a  line  passing  from  the 
village  of  Yatesbury,  which  it  includes,  southwards  (S.S.W.)  through  the  eighty-third  milestone  on  the 
Calnc  road,  to  a  point  on  the  Devizes  road  near  Shepherd's  Shore,  midway  between  the  eighty-third  and 
eighty-fourth  milestones  ;  2,  by  a  line  from  this  point,  extending  eastwards  to  Old  Shaw  Farm  ;  3,  by  a 
line  extending  thence  northwards  to  Manton  Down,  half  a  mile  east  of  Wroughton  Copse  ;  aud  4,  by  a  line 
passing  westward,  north  of  Windmill  Hill,  to  the  point  first  named,  at  Yatesbury. 

•  "Hi  (Druides)  certo  anni  tempore  ....  considunt  in  loco  consecrato."     (Caesar,  B.  G.  vi.  13.) 
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In  these  two  areas  of  equal  size  the  numbers  of  circular  barrows,  classified  as 
accurately  as  is  attainable  according  to  their  form,  are  as  follow  : — 

CIRCULAR  BARROWS  IN  EQUAL  AREAS  AROUND  AVEBURY  AND  STONEHENGE. 

Avebury.  Stonehenge.* 

Nos.  Per  cent.  Nos.  Per  cent. 

Bowl-shaped  .  84  80  191  70 

Bell-shaped  12  10-.3 1  0        '44  16J.,. 

f  —  \)  s  oU 

Disc-shaped  .  10  9'5  J  40  143 

Totals       ....        KKi  100.0  27-^  100 

If  we  look  at  the  relative  proportions,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Stoueheugc 
district  half  as  many  more  are  of  the  more  elaborate  forms,  as  in  that  of 
Avebury.  In  the  former  district,  thi'ee  out  of  every  ten,  in  the  latter  two  only 
out  of  ten,  are  of  the  bell  or  disc  form ;  whilst  seven  in  the  former  and  eight 
in  the  latter  are  simple  bowl-barrows.  In  both  districts,  as  the  table  shows,  there 
is  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  bell-shaped  than  of  disc-shaped1"  barrows ;  but 
not  such  as  to  warrant  any  important  inference.  The  invention  or  introduction 
of  bell-shaped  and  disc-shaped  tumuli  must  be  regarded  as  a  more  rfcr-nt  rvout  in 
the  Avebury  district  than  in  that  of  Stonehenge.  It  is  certain  also  that  both 

What  was  true  of  Gaul  in  this  respect  probably  applied  still  more  decidedly  to  Britain,  where,  according 
to  C«sar,  the  Druidical  institute  had  its  origin  and  was  best  understood.  It  has  become  a  fashion  to  ques- 
tion our  knowledge  of  the  Druids  ;  but  surely  what  contemporary  writers  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  Ca-sar, 
Diodorus,  and  Tacitus,  concur  in  telling  us  cannot  lightly  be  set  aside.  Professor  Max  Miiller  (Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop,  iii.  250),  says  "  Ca?sar  most  likely  never  conversed  with  a  Druid,"  forgetting  that 
Divitiacus  the  Druid  was  for  long  his  camp  companion,  held  by  him  in  great  esteem,  and  likewise  was 
the  guest  of  Cicero  at  Rome.  B.  G.  i.  1(5,  10,  20,  et  passim.  Cicero,  De  Divi/i.  i.  41. 

*  Nin«  so  called  "  pond  barrows,"  previously  shown  not  to  be.  barrows  at  all,  (Arcluroloyia,  xlii.  1GG),  but 
which  are  laid  down  as  such  on  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  map,  are  not  reckoned  in  this  comparison.  The  long 
barrows,  six  in  number,  are  also  deducted. 

b  The  number  of  disc-shaped  barrows  in  the  Avebury  district  has  been  materially  enhanced  (more  than 
doubled)  by  my  discovery,  already  glanced  at  (p.  11,  foot  note  h),  of  a  group  of  six  such  tumuli,  laid  down  on 
no  map  and  before  undescribed,  situated  on  the  down  about  one  mile  due  south  of  Beckhampton.  I  was 
kindly  directed  to  them  by  one  of  the  tenant-farmers,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  opening  all.  In  No.  1, 
lying  most  to  the  S.W.,  within  the  limits  of  All  Cannings  parish,  we  found  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones  in  a 
slight  cist  scooped  out  in  the  chalk,  and  with  these  a  highly  decorated  red  fictile  incense  cup  and  a  small 
bronze  pin.  la  No.  3,  lying  near  the  former,  towards  the  north,  but  in  Avebury  parish,  were  traces  of  a 
similar  sepulchral  deposit,  also  accompanied  by  an  incense  cup  of  liver-coloured  earth,  curiously  decorated 
with  an  arrow-leaved  pattein.  Both  cups  are  described  and  figured  further  on.  The  other  four  barrows 
were  unproductive. 
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these  types  of  barrow  are  of  decidedly  more  elegant  form  in  the  last-named 
district!  The  tall-shaped  barrows,  in  particular,  are  higher  and  more  conical,  and, 
as  a  rule,  stand  on  platforms  of  larger  extent.  Many  of  the  bowl-shaped  barrows 
near  Avebury,  as  in  North  Wilts  in  general,  are  trenched  close  to  the  base,  as 
shown  by  Stukeley  in  the  tenth  of  his  sketches  of  "  Celtic  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments at  Abury,'"  and  in  this  respect  shows  an  approximation  to  the  bell-shaped 
barrow,  which  to  some  degree  they  represent  in  this  district. 

Altogether,  it  is  probable  that  the  elaborate  bell-shaped  and  disc-shaped  grave- 
mounds  were  invented  by  the  people  who  built  Stonehenge,  and  who,  in  its 
construction,  manifested  a  great  advance  in  the  arts  over  those  aboriginal  tribes 
by  whom  rude,  though  gigantic,  megalithic  circles,  like  those  of  Avebury  and 
Arbor  I-rowe,  wore  most  likely  erected.  The  builders  of  Stonehenge,  we  believe, 
in  common  with  the  learned  master  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,"  to  have  been 
the  Belg:i>,  or  possibly  a  confederacy  of  the  whole  of  those  Belgic  tribes  by 
whom,  at  a  no  very  long  time  before  our  era,  a  great  part  of  South  Britain 
was  conquered  and  settled.  "Whether  the  invading  Belgac  brought  with  them 
from  (Jaul  the  fashions  of  more  elaborate  forms  of  tumuli,  our  knowledge  of 
those  in  North-eastern  France  and  Belgium  does  not  enable  us  to  determine. 
There  have  been  many  important  explorations  of  the  chambered  barrows  and 
dolmens  of  France ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  zealous  and  munificent 
antiquary  has  demonstrated  the  form,  structure  and  contents  of  the  barrows 
of  the  bronze  period  of  that  country,  in  like  manner  as  our  "Wiltshire  Baronet 
has  those  of  this  part  of  England.0  In  the  absence  of  such  information, 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  their  indigenous  origin,  and  conclude  that  the 
bell  and  disc-shaped  tumuli  were  invented  on  the  spot  by  the  Belgic  builders 
of  Stonehenge,  whence  their  fashion  was  gradually  distributed  over  those 
parts  of  Britain  to  which  Belgic  influence  and  authority  extended.  The  erection 
of  circular  barrows  over  the  distinguished  dead  seems  to  have  been  continued  as 
late  as  the  conquest  of  South  Britain  under  Claudius  and  his  successors  ;  there 
being  no  proof  that  the  islanders  were  in  any  material  degree  Romanised  in 


•  Arck&ologia,  xlii.  165,  plate  xii.  fig.  10.     See  also  in  plate  xi.  figs.  15,  16,  and  17. 

*  8«e  Dr.  Gnesl'i  paper  already  quoted,  Arch.  Journ.  viii.  151.     We  have  archaeological  evidence  that  of 
the  barrow*  which  surround  Stonehmge  some  were  anterior  and  some  posterior  to  its  completion. 

«  M  .  dc  Caumont  refen  particularly  to  Hoare,  and  writes  (Covrg  (TAntiq.  Monument.  1830,  i.  122),  "  Ce 
cue  Too  sail  de  plus  precis  relativement  a  ccs  eminences  (tumuli),  est  du  aux  recherche*  et  aux  explorations 
d«*  antiquairc*  Anglais." 
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their  customs  before  the  time  of  Agricola;  to  which  period  their  adoption  of 
Roman  funereal  usages  may  in  all  likelihood  be  referred. 


III.  METHODS  OF  INTERMENT  IN  ROUND  BARROWS. 

The  Wiltshire  barrows  are  constructed  from  the  native  materials — vegetable 
earth,  chalk,  and  flints.  The  smaller  ones  are  generally  of  chalk,  earth,  and 
turf  alone,  collected,  no  doubt,  from  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  downs. 
The  larger  ones  have  usually  a  stratum  of  chalk  and  one  of  earth  at  the  base ; 
above  this  a  greater  or  less  pile  of  flint  nodules,  at  times  of  sarsen  stones,  and 
then  a  stratum  of  chalk,  often  several  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  case  of  the  bell- 
barrows,  the  chalk,  at  least  in  part,  must  have  been  taken  from  the  large 
environing  ditches.  Stukeley  was  of  opinion  that  when  first  constructed  the 
barrows  were  white,  from  the  chalk  being  left  uncovered,  and  that  this  continued 
to  be  their  appearance  "  for  some  number  of  years,"  a  after  which  a  coating  of 
turf  would  gradually  form  over  them. 

Generally  speaking,  the  primary  interments,  those  over  which  the  barrows 
were  originally  raised,  were  placed  in  the  centre,  either  on  the  natural  level,  or 
in  graves  excavated  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  the  chalk  below.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  central  situation,  though  not  of  extreme  rarity,  are  too  infrequent 
to  be  regarded  as  other  than  accidental.b  I  have  myself  successfully  reopened 
tumuli,  "unproductive"  under  the, hands  of  Hoare  and  Cunnington,  whose 
explorations  had  yielded  "  no  signs  of  interment."  Fifty  or  sixty  years  after 
these  unsuccessful  attempts,  I  was,  in  the  case  of  four  barrows,  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  interments  of  burnt  bodies,'  eccentrically  deposited.  In  three  of 

*  Stonehenge,  p.  44. 

b  The  Rev.  E.  Duke  (Ant.  and  Topog.  Cabinet,  vol.  v.)  says,  this  rule  is  so  invariable  "  that  a  perpen- 
dicular shaft  sunk  from  the  apex,  of  a  size  proportionate  to  that  of  the  barrow,  rarely  fails  of  bringing  to  light 
its  contents."  Hoare,  however,  notices  barrows  (e.g.  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  52  ('),  in  which  the  interments 
were  more  or  less  remote  from  the  centre  ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis  has  opened  one,  noticed  further 
on  (see  Fig.  12)  in  which  the  discrepancy  between  the  geometric  and  organic  centres  was  very  con- 
siderable. 

*  One  was  on  Lake  Down  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.  211  (10),  on  which  Cunnington  had  made  two  trials.     The 
others  were  on  Winterbourn  Stoke  Down  (ibid.  i.  121  (10),  124  (23),  the  fourth  being  one  of  two  or  three 
very  small  mounds,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north,  not  distinguished  by  numbers.     (Ibid.  i.  126.) 
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the  number  the  burnt  bones  were  contained  in  shallow  graves,  whilst  in  the 
fourth  they  were  collected  into  a  large  upright  urn,  with  the  rim  in  close 
proximity  to  the  ploughed  surface  of  the  very  low  burial  mound. 

As  to  the  interments  themselves,  the  first  point  that  claims  attention  is  the 
fact  that,  whilst  in  by  far  the  greater  number  burial  had  been  preceded  by 
burning,  in  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  the  body  was  interred  without  having 
recourse  to  cremation.  Out  of  the  354  circular  barrows,  of  the  more  or 
less  successful  opening  of  which  there  is  a  record  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  volumes, 
tho  primary  interment  in  272  appears  to  have  consisted  of  burnt,  and  in  82  of 
imburnt  bodies.  In  other  words,  there  were  more  than  three  interments  after 
cremation  to  one  by  simple  inhumation."  In  the  adjoining  county  of  Dorset, 
an  analysis  of  the  interments  described  in  Mr.  Charles  Warnc's  Celtic  Tumuli 
<>f  Dumrl,  shows  that  the  proportion  of  burnt  burials  is  even  greater,  or 
more  than  four  to  one.  Very  different  is  the  proportion  in  the  midland 
and  northern  counties  of  Derby,  Stafford,  and  York,  recorded  by  the  late 
Mr.  Katoman,  and  analysed  by  Sir  ,lohn  Lubbock.1'  In  these  the  burials  after 

»  • 

cremation  fall  short  in  number  of  the  others,  being  44'G  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  llcv.  W.  Greemvell  in  Yorkshire,  inclusive  of  a  few 
tumuli  in  three  other  Northumbrian  counties/  arc  nearly  identical,  and  likewise 
show  a  slight  preponderance  of  simple  inhumation.  These  varying  results  are 
of  sufficient  interest  to  be  thrown  into  a  table  :— 

I'KOPOKTIONS  OK  I'XHUKNT  AND  BI;HNT  INTF.UMF.NTS  IN  BAKKOWS  IN  DIFFERENT  PARTS 

OF  ENGLAND. 


I'nburnt. 

WILTSHIRE  (Una re}  82 

DoKMKTHIIIHF.,   (  \\'arnf)      21 

DKKRY.  STAPKOIU>,  AND  YORKSHIRE  (Hatfman)    150 


Y'ORKHIIIKK.  &c.  ((frrfnirelt) 


58 


utnben. 

Proportion!. 

Burnt. 

ToUI. 

Unburnt. 

Burnt. 

Total. 

-'7:2 

354 

232 

76-8 

100 

91 

112 

18-7 

81-3 

100 

121 

271 

55-4 

44-6 

100 

53 

111 

52-2 

47-8 

100 

In  certain  districts,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  preponderating  cremation 
in  the  southern  counties,  and  nearly  equal  cremation  and  simple  inhumation  in 

•  My  own  successful  explorations  in  the  round  barrows  of  Wiltshire  are  forty  in  number,  and  of  these 
not  moro  than  seven  were  of  the  unburnt  body,  there  being  five  cases  of  cremation  to  one  of  simple  burial. 

*  Prehistoric  Timtt,  p.  101.     I  omit  the  twenty-six  interments  with  which  iron  objects  were  found,  as 
Anglo-Saxon. 

'  Ibid.  2nd  ed.  p.  138.     The  analysis  is  my  own. 
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the  northern.  None  is  so  striking  as  that  of  the  barrows  of  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire — Cleveland — where,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Atkinson's  researches  have  gone,  viz.,  in  about  forty  tumuli,  the  interments, 
without  exception,  are  burnt.  In  the  "  late  Celtic"  tumuli  at  Arras,  in  the  East 
Biding,  the  converse  is  the  rule ;  there  being  no  record  of  any  other  interments 
than  those  by  inhumation  in  the  crouched  posture.  The  same  applies  to  the 
interments  of  the  same  period  at  Stamford  Hill,  near  Plymouth.3 

We  have  no  description  by  contemporary  historians  of  the  funerals  of  the 
Britons ;  but  it  is  probable,  from  the  similarity  of  their  manners  and  customs  in 
other  respects,  that  what  we  are  told,  by  our  best  authority,  of  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  Gauls  applies  equally  to  those  of  the  Britons  of  the  south  of  the  island.  Julius 
Caesar  alludes  only  to  funerals  accompanied  by  cremation,1'  and  the  words  of  Mela, 
who  wrote  a  century  later,  seem  to  warrant  no  other  construction.0  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  neither  aim  at  giving  more  than  a  general  description ;  and  all  that 
can  be  inferred  is,  that  as  at  Rome,  so  also  in  Gaul  and  Britain  in  the  same  age, 
burning  the  dead  was  the  prevailing  and,  so  to  speak,  fashionable  usage.  Simple 
inhumation  was  everywhere  the  more  ancient  method ;  and  the  researches  in  the 
barrows  prove  that  the  simple  burial  of  the  body  was  never  entirely  superseded  by 
interment  after  cremation. 

Many  observations  show  that  the  two  practices  must  often  have  been  strictly 
contemporary.  On  the  Plain,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Stonehenge,  are  two 
fine  bell-shaped  tumuli  of  very  similar  size  and  proportions,  in  such  close  prox- 
imity that  their  surrounding  trenches  reciprocally  intersect,  so  as  to  constitute 
them  a  kind  of  twin-barrow,  leaving  little  doubt  of  their  having  been  erected 
at  the  same  period.d  In  both,  the  primary  interment  was  found  at  the  base 


»  Archceologia,  xl.  501,  507. 

"  B.G.  lib.  vi.  c.  19. 

c  Mela  (iii.  2)  seems  to  follow  Csesar,  but  gives  a  few  additional  touches  :  "Itaque  cum  moituis 
cremant  ac  defodiunt  apta  viyentibus  olim.  Negotiorum  ratio  etiam  et  exactio  credit!  deferebatur  ad  inferos ; 
erantque  qui  se  in  rogos  suorum,  velut  una  victuri,  libenter  immiterent."  (Cornp.  Diod.  Sic.  v.  28  ; 
Valer.  Max.  lib.  ii.  c.  6,  §  10.)  The  mention  of  the  magnificent  funeral  of  Boadicea,  by  Dion,  leaves  us  in 
doubt  whether  cremation  was  practised  or  not.  Dion,  ap.  Xiph.,  Ixii.  §  12.  Of  the  burial  of  the  unburnt 
body,  whether  by  the  Gauls  or  Britons,  nothing  is  to  be  learnt  from  classical  authorities. 

d  These  two  barrows,  Nos.  15  and  16  in  the  Winterbourn  Stoke  group,  are  shown  in  the  bird's-eye  view 
in  the  paper  on  Long  Barrows,  Archceologia,  xlii.  171,  Plate  xiii.  Their  exploration  is  described  in  Ancient 
Wilts,  i.  121 — 123,  Plates  xiv.  xv.,  where  the  objects  found  are  figured.  Several  of  the  richest  "finds  "  in 
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of  the  barrow  not  less  than  fourteen  feet  deep.     In  the  first,  the  deposit  con- 
sisted  of  burnt  bones,  inclosed  in  a  coffer  of  elm  wood.    In  the  second,  the 
primary  interment  was  represented  by  an  entire  skeleton  lying  in  a  rude  coffin, 
likewise,  as  believed,  formed  of  the  trunk  of  an  elm.   The  contemporary  character 
of  the  two  tumuli  was  shown,  not  merely  by  their  proximity  and  external  form, 
and  the  mode  of  burial  in  wooden  coffers,  but  also  by  the  almost  identical 
character  of  the  accompanying  relics,  which  comprised  unusually  fine  objects  of 
bronze,  the  more  remarkable  being  large  blades  of  daggers,  and  perhaps  spears. 

In  several  barrows  the  interments  of  unburnt  and  burnt  bodies  were  in  such 
close  contact  that  it  was  more  or  less  difficult  to  determine  which  was  first  in 
order  of  time.  In  not  a  few  it  is  probable  they  were  strictly  contemporaneous." 
In  a  tumulus  on  Acklam  Wold,  in  Yorkshire,  opened  in  1849,  a  pile  of  burnt 
bones  was  in  close  contact  with  the  legs  of  a  contracted  skeleton,  where  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  deposited  while  yet  hot,  the  knees  of  the  unburnt 
skeleton  being  completely  charred.11  In  cases  like  this,  the  entire  skeletons  may 
be  those  of  chiefs  or  heads  of  families,  and  the  burnt  bones  those  of  slaves  or 
dependants,  or  even  wives,  sacrificed  on  the  pile  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral. 
Crcsar  and  Mela  concur  in  representing  such  immolations,  or  religious  suicides, 
as  having,  at,  no  remote  period,  formed  a  part  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
Gaulish  chiefs.  On  the  death  of  a  chief,  Cuesar  adds,  that  it  not  unfrequently 
occurred  that  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  accused  his  wives  of  being  accessory 
to  his  death,  in  which  case  they  were  examined  by  torture,  and  often  doubt- 
less when  innocent  were  condemned  to  death  and  burnt  alive.c  It  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  we  have  the  ashes  of  such  miserable  women  in  some  of 

the  Wiltshire  barrows  (as  in  that  called  Bush  Barrow,  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  202  (IM)  ),  have  been  with 
interments  of  the  unburnt  body.  Just  as  at  Rome  was  the  case  with  certain  great  houses,  so  in  Britain, 
individual  chiefs  and  families  appear  to  have  contemned  the  growing  custom  of  cremation,  and  to  have 
adhered  to  the  earlier  method  of  burial.  In  India,  at  the  present  day,  some  tribes  burn  their  dead  if 
regarded  as  good  men,  and  bury  them  if  the  reverse,  perhaps  however  explained  by  the  greater  cost  of 
cremation.  Ethnol.  Journ.  N  s.  1869,  i.  115. 

•  Ancient  WM*,  i.  123  (>»),  125  (»),  125  ("),  168  (»'),  211  («),  238  (9).  In  nearly  all  these  the 
burnt  bones  and  associated  skeletons  formed  secondary  interments,  with  primary  interments  of  unburnt 
bodies  below.  But  though  secondary,  the  later  interments  seem  in  every  instance  to  have  belonged  to 
nearly  the  same  epoch  as  the  primary  ones. 

"  Crania  Drilannica,  Plate  31,  IX.  p.  (1). 

'  B.O.  lib.  yi.  c.  19.  "  Igni  atque  omnibus  tormentis  excruciatas  interficiunt."  According  to  the 
account  in  Strabo,  (xr.  1,  §  30),  it  was  precisely  in  this  manner  that  suttee  originated  among  the 
Cathcao  Indians.  Archteologia,  xlii.  189.  For  this  practice  in  primeval  Europe,  we  have  the  testimony 
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the  very  barrows  here  referred  to,  the  remains,  in  fact,  of  British  suttees.  Even 
when  the  appearances  warrant  no  suspicion  of  violent  death,  the  primary  inter- 
ment at  or  below  the  base  of  the  barrow  is  often  an  unburnt  male  body,  probably 
that  of  a  chief ;  sometimes  there  are  two  such,  whilst  hard  by,  or  in  the  upper 
levels  of  the  tumulus,  there  are  secondary  burnt  interments,  generally  in  urns, 
accompanied  at  times  by  ornaments ;  the  remains,  doubtless,  of  women — often, 
perhaps,  the  wife  of  the  chief  or  chiefs  interred  below." 

In  some  barrows,  in  which  the  principal  or  primary  interment  consists  of 
burnt  remains,  there  are  entire  skeletons  of  infants  in  such  close  p  roximity  that 
infanticide  may,  with  great  probability,  be  suspected. b  However  this  may  be, 
such  instances  go  far  to  prove  that  the  Britons  conformed  to  the  rule,  which 
obtained  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  of  not  burning  the  bodies  of  children  in 
whom  the  teeth  had  not  appeared.0  The  burnt  infantile  bones  sometimes  found 
in  the  barrows  mixed  with  those  of  adults  may  hence,  for  the  most  part,  be 
those  of  children  who,  at  the  death  of  the  mother,  were  as  yet  unborn. 

Interments  by  Simple  Inhumation. — When  the  primary  interment  is  by  simple 
burial,  it  usually  consists  of  a  single  body,  though  in  some  cases  two  or  more  have 
been  interred  together  in  the  same  barrow,  which  may  then  be  regarded  as  a 
family  tomb.d  As  a  rule,  the  body  was  placed  on  the  natural  level  at  the  base 

of  Servius  (Virgil,  JEneid,  v.  95,  in  loco.)  "  Fuit  enim  hcec  majorum  consuetude,  sicut  hodieque  apud 
Indos  est,  ut  quoties  reges  moriebantur,  cum  his  dilecti  equi  vel  servi,  et  una  de  uxoribus  clarior,  circa 
rogum  occisi  incenderentur."  As  shown  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  "  The  souls  of  these,  and  even  (Mr.  Tylor 
thinks)  the  souls  of  inanimate  objects,  arms,  clothing,  and  ornaments,  were  sent  to  follow  the  soul  of 
their  possessor."  Anthrop.  Rev.  v.  309.  Trans.  Congress  Prehistoric  Archceolojy,  18C8,  p.  21.  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  elaborate  memoir  on  Human  Sacrifices  and  Anthropophagism  by 
Herr  H.  Schaaffhausen,  Archiv  fur  Anthropologie,  1871,  iv.  245. 

»  Ancient  Wilts,L  119  (9),  123  ('»),  125  (27),  168  (93),  210  («).  The  most  remarkable  example  is 
perhaps  the  barrow  at  Winterslow  opened  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchins,  often  referred  to  in  these  pages. 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  115  (7),  118  (3),  199  (13°).  In  each  case  the  barrow  seems  to  have  been  a  family 
sepulchre.  The  Esquimaux  infants,  if  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  their  mothers,  are  buried  with  them, 
alive.  The  practice  of  infanticide  as  well  as  suttee  in  Britain  is  regarded  as  proved  by  Bateinan,  (  Vestiges, 
p.  14;  Ten  Fears'  Diggings,  p.  83)  ;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  supports  the  statement,  from  "the  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  bones  of  an  infant  and  a  woman  have  been  found  together  "  in  the  same  barrow.  Pre- 
historic Times,  p.  116,  409. 

c  Pliny,  vii.  15.  "  Hominem  priusquam  genito  dente  creraari  mos  gentium  non  est."  Comp.  Juvenal, 
xv.  139.  Those  killed  by  thunder  were  also  buried  without  being  burnt.  Pliny,  ii.  55.  Comp.  Arch. 
Journ.  vi.  21. 

4  A  good  example  of  such  a  family  tomb  is  that  described  in  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  163  (39),  in  which  it  is 
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of  the  barrow,  or  in  a  quite  superficial  grave,  formed  by  peeling  off  the  turf,  and 
scooping  out  the  surface  of  the  chalk  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  or  at  the  most 
a  foot.  In  several  instances,  however,  a  true  grave,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  Hoare, 
a  "  cist,"  '  was  dug  in  the  chalk  to  a  considerable  depth,  sometimes  as  deep  as  six, 
or  even  'ten,  feet."  The  deepest  known  to  me  is  that  below  a  barrow  near  Cawthorn 
Camps,  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  a  section  of  which  is  given  on  a  subsequent  page  (fig.  8), 
were  the  grave  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  eleven  feet  in  the  limestone  rock. 
Nearly  as  deep  (10$  feet)  was  the  immense  grave  under  a  barrow  at  Rudstone,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  the  same  county,  so  carefully  explored  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Green  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  two  large  stone  cists,  the  cover  of  one  of 
which  was  more  than  a  ton  in  weight. 

The  body  was  probably  buried  in  the  usual  dress,  wrapped  in  the  skins  of 
animals,'  or  sometimes  in  linen  cloth,  though  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  there  are 
traces  of  the  latter  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  whether  it  had  formed  part  of  the 
clothing,  or  of  some  special  mortuary  envelope.  Textile  remains  seem  to  have 
been  found  by  lloare  only  with  burnt  bodies,  which  are  obviously  more  favour- 
able to  their  preservation  than  unburnt ;  but  in  a  barrow  at  Kellythorpe,  E.  R. 
Yorkshire,  opened  by  Lord  Londcsborough,  the  body  appears  to  have  been 
"  wrapped  in  linen  from  head  to  foot."  For  the  most  part,  the  corpse  was 
interred  without  the  protection  of  any  sort  of  coffin,  though  in  four  barrows  it 
was  found  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  "  rude  trunk,"  supposed  to  have  been  that 


prol-able  that  the  skeletons  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  son  were  found,  lying  the  one  over  the  other.     Another 
instance  is  referred  to  in  a  prior  notf  (Hid.  i.  1 18  (•'') )  ;  and  another  is  pointed  out  by  Hoare,  i.  78  ('). 

•  "  By  the  word  '  cist '  I  mean  an  excavation  cut  in  the  soil  or  chalk,  for  the  reception  of  the  skeleton, 
ashes  or  sepulchral  urn."  Ancitnt  Wilts,  i.  42.  The  term  is  objectionable,  the  more  so  as  with  Scottish 
antiquaries  it  always  means  a  stone-lined  grave. 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  1C3  (*),  174,  205  (|61),  208  ('«),  236  (') ;  the  first  three  six  feet,  the  last  two  ten 
feet  deep.  Another  example  of  a  grave  six  feet  deep,  below  a  Wiltshire  tumulus,  is  that  at  Roundway  near 
Devizes,  excavated  by  Mr.  W.  Cunnington,  F.G.S.,  and  described  Crania  liritannica,  Plate  42,  xxxii.  At 
Knowle,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  one  explored  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Austen,  wag  nine  and  a  half  feet  deep. 
Purbtck  Paperi,  1857,  i.  112. 

'  Skins  of  ox,  goat,  and  deer,  hare  been  found  to  form  such  coverings.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  vii. 
115,  118;  Train.  Congr.  Prehittoric  Archeology,  1868,  p.  27,  29  ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  8.  ir.  273  ;  Cran. 
Brit.  Plate  52,  x.  p.  (2)  ;  Hutchins,  Dortet,  1774,  i.  25. 

*  Archeeoloyia,  xxxiv.  255.  Bateman  (Arch.  Journ.  vii.  219  ;  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  123)  found  no 
traces  of  textile  bodies  in  the  British  barrows  of  Derbyshire,  but  only  in  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  These 
"  ioteriores  Britanni  "  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  Casar  tells  us,  "  pellibus  vestiti." 
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of  an  elm,  in  one  case  described  as  "  a  shallow  case  of  wood,  of  boat-like  form."  * 
Rude  shells  or  biers  of  this  description  scarcely  realize  the  idea  of  coffins,  as  do 
the  double  chests  excavated  from  oak  trunks,  found  at  Stowborough,  Dorset,  and 
at  Gristhorpe  and  Scale  House,  in  Yorkshire.1"  From  certain  instances  which  have 
been  observed,  it  is  probable  that  the  bottom  of  the  grave  was  often  covered  with 
a  bed  of  bracken  or  other  ferns.  There  were  considerable  remains  of  a  couch  of 
this  description  beneath  the  interment  at  Cressingham,  in  Norfolk,  remarkable 
for  its  gold  and  amber  ornaments;0  and  also  in  one  of  the  Derbyshire  barrows.'1 
The  body  was  often  protected  by  a  pile  of  flints,  or,  as  in  the  barrow  at  East 
Kennet,  of  which  a  section  is  here  given,  by  blocks  of  sarsen  stone  of  consider- 
able size. 


Fig.  6.     Section  of  Bowl-shaped  Barrow,  with  grave  five  feet  <lecji, 
at  East  Kennet,  near  Avcbnry,  Wilts. 

Contracted  Posture  of  Skeletons. — The  posture  of  the  skeletons,  the  remains  of 
primary  interments  in  circular  barrows  of  the  ancient  British  period,  is  very 
remarkable.  As  regards  Wiltshire,  it  may  be  stated  that,  without  recorded 
exception,  the  skeleton  has  been  found  in  a  contracted  posture,  with  the  knees 


•  Ancient   Wilts,  i.  122  ('«),  124  (26),  205  (1M);  ii.  90  (').      See  also  Crania  Britannka,  Plate  11, 
xxiii.  p.  (6).     In  one  of  these,  the  tree  is  positively  stated  to  have  been  elm  ;  in  another  it  is  said  that  "  the 
knots  and  bark  still  adhering  to  the  tree,"  it  was  possible  "  to  ascertain  with  certainty  its  distinct  species." 
See  also  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  Wilts.  Arch.  Mag.  x.  91  (s). 

b  Crania  Britannica,  Plate  52,  x.  In  addition  to  the  two  cases  named  in  the  text,  coffins  of  hollowed 
oaks  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Greenwell  and  others  in  ancient  British  barrows  in  Yorkshire ;  and  one  at 
Hove,  Sussex.  Arch.  Journ,  xiii.  183,  xxii.  253;  Reliquary  1865,  v.  1.  See  also  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis, 
Yorks.  Arch,  and  Topogr.  Journ.  i.  119,  pi.  v.  fig.  1. 

c  Norfolk  Archaeology,  iii.  1  ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iv.  456. 

*  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  34,  123  ;  Brit.  Arch.  Jmirn.  vii.  217,  Plate  XIX.  fig.  2.     In  this  there  was  a 
bronze  celt  bearing  on  one  side  impressions  of  the  fern  leaves,  and  on  the  other  of  the  hairy  surface  of  a 
dark  red  skin  in  which  the  body  had  been  wrapped. 
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drawn  up  towards  the  trunk,  the  legs  bent  on  the  thighs,  and  the  arms  more 
or  less  drawn  up  towards  the  chest  and  face/  In  my  own  excavations,  I  have 
met  with  no  exception  to  this  rule;  nor  are  any  recorded  in  Ancient  Wiltshire; 
though  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  does  not  explicitly  state  the  exact 
position  of  the  skeleton  in  every  instance.  It  may  however  be  inferred,  from  his 
general  remarks,  nothing  being  stated  to  the  contrary,  that  the  skeletons  were  all 
found  in  the  contracted  posture.  In  his  Introduction,  and  again  in  his  Recapitu- 
lation, Sir  Kit-hard  distinguishes  two  positions  of  the  skeletons  found  in  tumuli, 
viz.,  the  contracted  and  the  extended;  the  first  often  accompanied  by  implements 
of  bronze,  and  the  latter  by  those  of  iron.  Of  these  two  modes  of  interment  he 
says  that  burying  the  body  with  the  knees  drawn  up  was  the  most  ancient;  that 
tin-  custom  of  cremation  succeeded  to,  and  prevailed  with,  the  former  ;  and  that 
burying  the  body  stretched  at.  full  length  was  of  the  latest  adoption.6  The  only 
modification  in,  or  addition  to,  this  statement,  required  by  the  progress  of  anti- 
(|uarian  research  during  the  half  century  which  has  since  elapsed,  has  reference 
to  the  skeletons  lying  at  full  length,  accompanied  by  objects  of  iron.  Such 
burials,  as  already  pointed  out,  are  almost  invariably  Anglo-Saxon.'  The  inter- 
ments of  this  description,  not  being  secondary  ones  near  the  summits  of  barrows, 
recorded  in  Ancient  Wiltx,  do  not  exceed  nine  in  number.  As  previously  stated, 
however,  we  have  here  no  concern  with  Anylo-Saxon  interments ;  and  these 


•  Thr  dcprre  of  contraction  varies  a  good  deal  in  different  instances.  (See  sketches  in  Batcman,  Ten 
Ytari  Diyjinyi.\  In  some,  tlie  body  has  scarcely  l>cen  more  flexed  than  is  common  during  quiet  sleep.  In 
others,  it  re-minds  us  of  that  adopted  by  the  Thibetans,  who,  when  about  to  sleep,  are  said  to  have  their  knees 
close  up  to  their  head?,  and  rest  on  their  knees  and  elbows,  pressing  the  thighs,  for  warmth,  against  the 
abdomen.  The  example  of  the  contracted  skeleton  (fig.  7),  is  from  Cran.  Brit.  Plate  42,  xxxii.  For  the 
u*e  of  this  cut,  as  well  as  of  not  a  few  others,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Barnard 
IHrU,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

k  Anfirnt  H'iltt,  i.  24  ;  ii.  110.  In  one  place  Sir  Richard  speaks  of  an  interment  which  he  refers  to  the 
later  era,  when  the  custom  of  gathering  up  the  legs  had  ceased,  and  when  the  use  of  iron  was  more  generally 
adopted  ;  for  in  the  early  tumuli  none  of  that  metal  has  ercr  been  found  "  (i.  174).  In  another  place  he 
name*  a  harrow  containing  "  a  skeleton  extended  at  full  length,  contrary  to  the  general  custom,"  but  which 
the  iron  nails  found  with  it  "  proved  to  be  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  other  barrows  in  the  game  group." 
(ibid.  78.)  See  on  this  subject,  likewise,  Mr.  Batcman's  experience,  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  27,  85. 

•  In  certain  exceptional  CMC*,  contracted  skeletons  are  met  with  in  Anglo-Saxon  burials.  None  such 
howerer,  were  found  in  those  described  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  and  out  of  sixty-four  interments  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at  Harnham  in  Wiltshire,  only  one  skeleton  was  "  doubled  up  ;"  and  Mr.  Akerman 
thought  this  might  hare  been  owing  to  tome  unintentional  dislocation  after  burial.  (Arcfiaologt'a, 
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burials  of  the  iron-age,  in  which  the  skeleton  is  found  extended,  have  been 
entirely  eliminated  from  our  analysis. 


«&  ^*S!*^fe 
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Fig.  7.  Contracted  Skeleton,  in  Burrow  at  Konmlway,  North  Wilts. 

I  have  gone  through  the  pages  of  Sir  Richard  Iloarc's  volumes  more  than 
once,  in  reference  to  the  posture  of  the  skeletons,  and  here  give  the  results,  as 
regards  circular  barrows  of  the  ancient  British  period.  There  are  eighty  tumuli ' 
in  which  the  primary  interment  consisted  of  the  unhurnt  body.  From  these  ten 
must  be  deducted  in  which,  the  barrows  having  undergone  a  prior  opening,  the 
bones  were  so  much  disturbed  that  the  original  posture  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Of  the  remaining  seventy,  there  are  fifteen l)  in  which  it  is  positively  stated  that 

xxxv.  264-5.)  In  the  great  cemetery  at  Long  Wittenham,  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Berkshire,  there 
was  not  a  single  example  of  a  contracted  skeleton,  out  of  a  total  of  127.  (Arcliteologici,  xxxviii.  327.) 
Recently,  however,  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwell  found  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  barrow  at  Kirby-under-Dale,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  as  many  as  sixty-two  out  of  seventy  skeletons  in  the  contracted  position.  This 
was  a  most  exceptional  circumstance,  as  reference  to  Douglas'  Nenia,  the  Inventoriwn  Sepulchrale,  and 
Neville's  Saxon  Obsequies  will  show. 

*  "  Eighty  tumuli."  At  a  preceding  page,  I  make  the  numbers  eighty-two.  Perfect  exactitude  in  the 
analysis  is  hardly  attainable,  nor  will  the  difference  between  eighty  and  eighty-two  essentially  affect  our 
inferences.  It  is  better  to  let  eighty-two  stand,  as  regards  the  proportion  which  cremation  bears  to  inhu- 
mation, and  in  this  place,  to  omit  two  cases  as  to  which  there  is  some  doubt. 

b  I  atn  glad  to  observe  that  this  number  of  "  fifteen"  corresponds  exactly  with  the  total  of  contracted 
skeletons  given  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  tabular  statement  of  the  interments  in  Ancient  Wilts.  Ihave 
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the  skeleton  was  contracted ;  or,  as  Sir  Richard  expresses  it,  "  with  the  legs 
gathered  up,  according  to  the  most  ancient  and  primitive  usage."  There 
remain  fifty-five  in  to  which  the  position  is  not  stated,  but  as  to  which  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  body  was  also  doubled  up ;  this  being  the  posture 
which  Sir  Richard  everywhere  attributes  to  the  older  class  of  burials,  or  those 
unaccompanied  by  objects  of  iron.  An  exception  to  this  usage  was  met  with  by 
Mr.  Austen,  in  a  barrow  at  Ballard  Down,  Dorset,  where  the  skeleton  of  a  boy 
was  "  laid  out  straight,  with  the  heels  touching  each  other."1 

That  the  contracted  posture  of  the  skeleton  is  universal,  or  all  but  universal, 
in  ancient  British  barrows,  would  likewise  appear  from  the  researches  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Grecnwell,  whose  table  of  fifty-eight  unburnt  interments  in  Yorkshire 
and  other  northern  counties  shows  no  exception/  Since  this  table  was  printed, 
Mr.  Grecnwell  has  met  with  an  extended  skeleton  in  a  barrow  in  the  East  Riding, 
being  the  first  out  of  some  hundreds  examined  by  him.  In  1849,  Mr.  Ruddock 
opened  a  large  barrow  near  Cawthorn  Camps,  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  in  which  were 
two  skeletons  extended  side  by  side  at  the  bottom  of  a  grave  eleven  feet  deep.d 

In  a  burrow  opened  in  1802,  by  Mr.  Cunnington,  the  contracted  position  is 
described  more  specifically  as  the  "  sitting  posture."'  Such  a  posture,  and  more 
rarely  a  kneeling  and  standing  one,  have  occasionally  been  pointed  out  in  other 
Hritish  barrows.  Most  of  the  deviations,  however,  from  a  simple  crouched  position 
are  probably  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances.  We  may  infer,  from  the 
example  of  numerous  barbarous  and  savage  peoples  at  the  present  day,  amongst 
whom  American  Indians,  Esquimaux,  Australians,  New  Zealanders,  Feejeeans, 


not  been  able  to  make  my  analysis  agree  in  other  respects  with  that  in  Prehistoric  Times  (1st  ed.  p.  101),  and 
in  particular,  as  stated  in  the  text,  do  not  find  any  primary  interment  in  which  the  corpse  had  been  ex- 
tended, excepting  only  those  evidently  Anglo-Saxon,  with  which  there  were  objects  of  iron.  It  is  much  to 
•t  regretted  that  these  last  were  not  kept  apart  in  an  analysis  given  in  a  work  of  reference  so  much  con- 
sulted as  Prthittorie  Time*. 

•  Ancient  }\'iltt,  i.  116,  237,  239;  ii.  90,  93. 

»  Parked-  Paper*,  i.  161.     Cran.  Brit.  PI.  45,  xxxiii.  p.  (4). 

«  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Timet,  2nd  ed.  p.  138. 

Ten  )  tar*'  Digging*,  p.  206.  The  accuracy  of  this  description  is  confirmed  by  a  section  sent  to  me  at 
the  time  by  •  friend  who  seems  to  have  witnessed  the  excavation.  (See  fig.  8). 

Ancient  Wilt*,  i.  75.  Archaologia,  XT.  123.  Mr.  Cunnington  suggests  that  the  skeleton  in  the  sitting 
position  may  have  belonged  to  a  secondary  interment;  but  this  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  on  the  whole  im- 
probable. For  a  skeleton  in  the  "  erect  posture  "  in  a  barrow  near  Muckleford,  see  Hutchins's  Dorset,  ii. 
140. 
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and  Andaman  Islanders  may  all  be  named,"  that  the  custom  which  obtained 
with  the  ancient  Britons  was  the  same  as  now  practised,  viz.,  that  of  swathing 
the  body  more  or  less  closely  in  skins  or  cloth,  in  a  posture  sometimes  described 
as  a  sitting  one,  and  sometimes  as  simply  doubled  up.  When  a  corpse  is 


Fig.  8.  Section  of  Bowl-shaped  Barrow  near  Cawthorn  Camps,  N.  U.  Yorkshire,  with  strata 
of  burnt  clay,  grave  1 1  feet  deep,  and  two  skeletons  extended. 

thus  prepared  and  deposited  for  burial,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  very 
uncertain  whether,  in  filling  up  the  grave,  the  body  shall  ultimately  lie  on  the 
right  or  the  left  side ; b  or  be  somewhat  tilted  up  arid  left  in  the  sitting  or 
squatting  posture,  as  shown  in  fig.  9,  on  the  next  page./ 

*  Lubbock.  Prehistoric  Times,  346,  et  seq.  Morton,  Crania  Americana,  passim.  Bancroft,  History  of 
United  States,  p.  300.  Squier  and  Davis,  Ancient  Monuments  of  Mississipi  Valley,  1847,  172.  Troyon, 
Habitat.  Lacustr.  p.  386.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  practice  the  doubled  up  and  sitting  postures  can 
often  be  discriminated. 

b  It  is  assumed  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and  others,  that  the  general  practice  of  the  Britons  was 
to  deposit  the  body  on  the  left  side.  (Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xviii.  42).  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  only  eight  cases  Sir  Richard  Hoare  notes  whether  the  skeleton  was  found  on  the  right  side  (2  cases), 
the  left  side  (3),  or  on  the  back  (3);  so  that  nothing  as  to  this  question  can  be  decided  from  his  observa- 
tions. Mr.  Bateman,  however,  gives  numerous  observations  for  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire.  These  have 
been  abstracted  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis  (Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  x.  101),  who  finds  that  out  of  149  skeletons, 
101  were  lying  on  the  left  side,  and  only  25  on  the  right.  There  were  23  on  the  back,  but  these  were,  for 
the  most  part,  Anglo-Saxon,  associated  with  iron  implements,  and  stretched  at  length.  Even  if  very 
usually  on  the  left  side,  a  doubt  must  still  remain  whether  this  was  intentional,  or  whether  it  has  not 
arisen  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  and  depositing  the  dead. 

c  The  grave  in  Parcelly  Hay  Low  is  described  as  "  too  narrow  to  admit  of  reclination,"  so  that  the  seated 
posture  does  not  seem  to  have  been  designed.  Cran.  Brit,  plate  2,  xyiii.  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  22. 
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In  ancient  times,  as  pointed  out  in  the  previous  memoir,'  we  have  notices  of 
this  contracted  posture  in  different  historians  and  geographers,  among  peoples  in 


Kin.  '.'   Seateil  Skeleton,  in  luxrrow  at  I'areelly  Hay,  Derbyshire. 

more  or  less  rudo  and  barbarous  conditions ;  among  whom  the  Nasamones  of 
North  Africa  and  the  Troglodytes  of  the  lied  Sea  may  be  particularly  named. 
What  may  have  boon,  and  what  may  still  be,  the  reason  for  this  practice  has  been 
much  argued.  It  must  be  remembered  that  death  usually  leaves  the  body  with 
the  limbs  more  or  less  bent  and  contracted,  or  in  the  condition  known  as  rigor 
mortis.  Hence,  in  laying  out  the  corpse  it  is  generally  needful  to  employ  slight 
force,  in  ordor  to  extend,  and,  as  it  is  said,  compose  the  limbs.  In  rude  states  of 
society  we  may  readily  understand  that  superstitious  feelings  may  operate  so  as  to 


•  On  Isonij  Jinn-ate*,  Archaoloyia,  xlii.  189.  Twenty-five  centuries  since,  those  who  died  among  the 
Nasamones  were  not  allowed  to  expire  in  peace,  but  were  carefully  raised  from  the  supine  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. The  dying  Bechuana  of  the  present  day  is  even  more  cruelly  treated.  A  skin  or  mat  is  thrown  over 
him  and  the  endj  drawn  together  until  he  is  forced  into  a  crouching  posture,  the  chin  resting  on  the  knees. 
Wood,  \alural  Hittory  of  Man,  pp.  334,  348.  Among  the  Uumaras,  immediately  after  death,  to  facilitate 
the  same  object,  the  backbone  is  broken  with  a  stone.  Anderson,  Lake  Ngami.  Mr.  Austen  thought 
there  were  traces  of  this  last  practice  in  the  skeletons  found  by  him  in  the  barrows  of  South  Dorset.  Purbeck 
J'aperi,  1857,  i.  11 1,  160.  Comp.  Cran.  Brit.  Plate  45,  xxxiii.  p.  (4). 
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prevent  any  interference  with  nature,  whose  apparent  indications  in  such  a 
matter  would  be  likely  to  be  carried  further  rather  than  contravened.  It  may 
likewise  have  been  the  object  to  inter  the  dead  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
same  posture  as  that  which  the  living  were  accustomed  to  occupy  when  at 
rest,  crouching  rather  than  sitting  round  the  fire  or  low  table,  with  the  elbows 
on  the  knees,  and  the  hands  resting  against  the  cheek.* 

On  the  other  hand,  giving  due  weight  to  the  apparent  universality  of  the 
practice  and  the  pains  taken  in  connection  with  it,  the  view  of  the  late  M.  Troyon, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration.  According  to  this 
inquirer,  it  is  the  symbolical  expression  of  a  deep-seated  and  universal  religious 
belief.  This  doubled-up  posture,  regarded  by  him,  and  long  previously  by  others,15 
as  none  other  than  that  of  the  unborn  infant,  was,  as  he  maintains,  imposed  on 
the  body  of  the  dead,  when  about  to  re-enter  the  bosom  of  the  universal  mother, 
as  the  symbol  of  a  belief,  not  only  in  a  life  to  come,  but  likewise  in  that  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.0 

Austral  Aspect  of  Skeletons. — A  curious  circumstance,  our  knowledge  of  which 
results  entirely  from  the  examination  of  the  barrows,  is  the  fact  that  the  Britons 
of  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned,  and  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
deposited  the  body,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  meridian  line,  with  the  head  to  the 
north,  and  consequently  with  a  south  aspect.  Sir  llichard  Hoare  and  his 
coadjutor  Cunnington  both  refer  to  this  as  the  general  practice/  and  the  rule 
in  this  part  of  England  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  more  recent  observations, 
including  my  own/  There  are,  indeed,  many  exceptions,  as  in  a  matter  of 

*  See  Shelden's  account  of  the  funerals  of  the  Caribs.     Nilsson  (Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia, 
p.  102,)  suggests  a  similar  explanation  of  the  position  of  the  skeletons  in  the  chambered  tombs  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 

b  Andre  Thevet,  Cosmograph.  1575. 

c  Troyon,  Habitat.  Lacustr.  1860,  p.  38G.  The  strange  custom,  prevailing  among  some  North  American 
Indian  tribes,  and  down  to  the  present  century  in  some  parts  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  of  the  mothers  shedding 
their  milk  on  the  tombs  of  the  newly  buried,  is  adduced  by  M.  Troyon  as  a  further  symbolical  expression 
of  the  same  belief  as  that  implied  by  the  doubled-up  posture  of  the  body. 

a  See  Mr.  Cunnington's  MS.  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richardson,  dated  February,  1803,  in  which,  when  he 
says,  "  the  head  to  the  north  is  the  most  ancient  position,"  he  is  no  doubt  contrasting  British  inter- 
ments with  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  See  also  his  paper  in  Archceologia,  xv.  343,  dated  Sept.  1804, 
where  he  tells  us  "  in  primary  interments  at  a  great  depth  the  head  generally  lies  to  the  north,  or  nearly 
so."  Sir  Richard  Hoare  uniformly  speaks  of  the  head  as  "  generally  directed  towards  the  north."  Ancient 
Wilts,  i.  24,  78,  102.  Tumuli  Wiltun.  p.  40. 

•  In  four  out  of  the  five  undisturbed  primary  interments  in  the  round  barrows  of  Wiltshire  explored  by 
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this  kind  might  be  expected ;  but,  when  the  primary  interments  are  considered 
separately,  these  are  comparatively  rare.  In  abstracting  Sir  Richard  Hoare's 
observations,  I  find  fifty-five  in  which  the  position  of  the  skeleton  in  reference 
to  the  points  of  the  compass  is  recorded.  Of  these,  thirty-five  had  the  head 
directed  to  the  north,'  six  to  the  north-east,  and  two  to  the  north-west,  making 


sV  v     ' 


Fin    I  i.i.     Swtiiin  of  Uell  -uliappil  Harrow  at  Winterelow,  Wilts,  with  Grave  four  feet  deep,  and 
Secondary  Uurut  Interment*  in  I'rns  inverted. 

forty-three  in  which  an  austral  direction  was  probably  intended.  Of  the  remain- 
ing twelve,  the  head  appears  to  have  been  directed  to  the  east  in  five  cases, 
to  the  west  in  three,  to  the  south-east  in  three,  and  to  the  south-west  in  one. 
In  not  a  single  instance  is  the  head  recorded  as  directed  to  the  south,  and 
the  aspect,  therefore,  boreal.  h  The  deviations  from  a  southern  aspect  were 
more  often  towards  the  west  than  towards  the  east;  viz.,  as  six  to  two, 

invwlf,  which  yielded  skeletons,  the  head  was  directed  to  the  north;  as  also  in  the  barrow  at  Winterslow, 
the  section  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  1<>. 

•  There  is  a  little  vagueness  of  expression  as  to  twelve  of  the  thirty-five  cases.  In  twenty-three  the 
"  head  "  is  expressly  stat4-d  as  directed  "  to  the  north."  In  the  remaining  twelve,  the  "  skeleton  "  is  spoken  of 
a»  lying  "  north  and  south,"  or  "  from  north  to  south."  Looking  at  other  passages,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
a*  to  what  is  intended.  Mi  ire  convincing  results  would  doubtless  be  obtained  if  we  bad  compass-observations 
of  the  accuracy  of  which,  and  of  the  corrections  for  the  "  magnetic  deviation,"  we  could  be  assured. 

6  The  only  casca  in  Ancient  Wiltf  in  which  skeletons  in  circular  barrows,  not  obviously  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  arc  described  as  having  the  head  towards  the  south,  and  therefore  a  boreal  aspect,  appear  to 
have  been  secondary  interments.  There  are  but  four  such.  See  vol.  i.  42  ('),  08,  115  (7),  119  (9>  Mr. 
Lukis's  analysis  of  the  orientations  recorded  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  (Wilts.  Arch.  Mag.  x.  101)  must  not 
only  include  secondary  interments,  the  age  of  many  of  which  is  doubtful,  hut  likewise  those  accompanied  by 
iron  object*,  unequivocally  Anglo-Saxon.  He  is  in  this  way  able  to  show  as  many  as  thirteen  out  of  1U2 
interment*  in  which  the  head  was  directed  to  the  south.  In  the  same  paper  Mr.  Lukis  gives  an  analysis  of 
the  petition  of  skeletons  in  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Yorkshire,  from  Mr.  Bateman's 
Ten  Years'  Diggingt,  but  without  eliminating  the  secondary  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  interments. 
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pointing  probably  to  the  greater  number  of  deaths  in  winter,  when  the  sunrise 
is  to  the  south  of  east." 

Interments  with  the  head  to  the  west,  or  orientated  as  in  most  Christian  burials, 
were  only  three  or  four  in  number,  and  thus  very  rare.  The  opposite  to  this,  the 
head  to  the  east  or  south-east,  though  just  twice  as  frequent,  is  still  to  be  regarded 
as  uncommon.  I  have  myself  observed  it  twice  only,  once  in  Yorkshire,  and  once 
in  Wiltshire."  This  position,  the  reverse  of  that  usual  in  Christian  cemeteries, 
reminds  us  of  the  passage  in  Cymbeline,  where  Shakespeare  makes  Guiderius  say 
of  the  supposed  corpse  of  Imogen  — 

"  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the  east ; 
My  father  has  a  reason  for't."  c 

Burial  in  the  meridian  line,  with  the  aspect  austral,  is  less  common  in  the 
barrows  of  Derbyshire  than  in  Wiltshire ;  and  the  same  would  appear  to  be  the 
case  in  those  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  Mr.  Greenwell  telling  us,  in  1867, 
that  he  had  found  "  the  head  directed  to  all  points  of  the  compass.'"1  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  instances  have  been  enumerated.  Mr.  Ruddock's 
observations  in  the  North  Riding,  if  to  be  relied  on,  show  twenty  out  of  twenty  - 
five  skeletons  in  the  meridian  line,  and  of  these  thirteen  with  the  head  to  the 
north,  and  seven  to  the  south."  With  a  later  phase  of  culture,  deposit ure  with 
an  austral  aspect  was  introduced  into  the  Northumbrian  region.  In  nearly 
ninety  barrows  of  "  late  Celtic  "  character  at  Arras  in  the  East  Riding,  the 
skeletons,  which  were  doubled  up,  lay  with  the  head  to  the  north/ 

*  This  view,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Rolleston,  to  explain  the  deviations 
from  orientation  in  the  burials  of  Christianized  Anglo-Saxons.  Archceologia,  xlii.  420. 

b  The  Wiltshire  example  is  that  in  the  barrow  on  Kennet  Hill,  described  in  Crania  Britannica,  plate 
11,  xxiii.  ;  that  in  Yorkshire  was  in  one  of  the  Acklam  barrows,  described  in  the  same  work,  plate  31,  ix. 

0  Cymbeline,  Act  iv.  sc.  2.  Shakespeare,  though  no  authority  in  antiquarian  questions,  often  preserves 
old  traditions  and  curious  points  of  learning.  The  islanders  of  Samoa  still  bury  their  dead  with  the  head  to 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  the  feet,  and  consequently  the  face,  to  the  west.  (Turner,  Nineteen  Years  in 
Polynesia,  p.  230.)  The  Athenians,  in  old  times,  did  the  same.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  Solon,  c.  x.)  In  the 
Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  ''  the  most  ancient  sacred  book  in  the  world,"  (chapter  "  The  Orientation," 
162),  the  coffin  is  directed  to  be  "  so  placed  that  the  four  winds  (S.  N.  W.  and  E.)  may  blow  on  the  four 
sides  of  it."  (S.  Birch,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  in  Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place,  v.  110,  155,  317.)  From  this  it  is  not 
clear  whether  it  was  placed  lengthwise  in  the  meridian  line,  or  E.  and  W. 

4  Proc.  Geol.  and  Polyt.  Soc.  W.  It.  Yorksh.  1867,  p,  536.  In  the  plans  of  the  Derbyshire  barrows,  in 
Ten  Years'  Diggings,  the  skeletons  are  seen  to  lie  in  all  directions. 

e  Bateman,  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  204 — 241,  analysed. 

'  Cran.  Brit.  pi.  6,  xii.  p.  (1).    The  aspect  of  the  skeletons  in  the  cemetery,  probably  of  the  same  period, 
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In  those  Anglo-Saxon  cemeteries  and  tumuli  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
Pagan  period,  and  in  which  the  mode  of  burial  is  not  influenced  by  Christian 
ideas,  it  is  usual  to  find  the  head  directed  towards  the  south ;  the  body  being  still 
in  the  meridian  line,  but  in  the  reverse  position  to  that  which  obtains  most  often 
in  the  ancient  British  barrows  of  Wiltshire.  The  feet,  and  consequently  the  face, 
of  pagan  Anglo-Saxons  were  by  preference  laid  towards  the  north,  where,  it  is 
argued,  was  "  the  holy  place  of  Teutonic  heathendom."*  The  Britons,  however, 
were  probably  worshippers  of  the  heavenly  luminaries  and  especially  the  sun, 
and  thi«  more  usual  direction  of  their  bodies  in  the  grave  may  have  had  reference 
to  the  position  in  the  heavens  of  the  mid-day  sun." 

Interments  after  Cremation. — AVhen  cremation  was  practised,  the  barrow  seems 
rnrdy  to  have  been  raised  over  the  site  of  the  pile,  or  bttsium,  as  this  was  called 
by  the  Romans.  Two  or  three  examples,  however,  were  met  with.  In  one  of 
these  the  iloor  of  the  barrows  was  "  covered  with  black  ashes  and  charred  wood, 
intermixed  with  human  bones  half  burned.'"  Another,  one  of  the  fine  twin- 
barrows  near  Evcrley,  covered  an  interment  of  burnt  bones;  whilst  its  fellow 
bad  been  raised  over  the  remains  of  the  funeral  pile,  consisting  of  an  immense 
stratum  of  wood  ashes  rising  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  mixed  with  which  were 
the  bones  of  animals,  and  many  flakes  and  chippings  of  flint,  in  part  prepared 
for  use."  In  a  third  case,  the  "irregular  stratum  of  charcoal  and  burning" 
may  have  been  an  indication  of  the  same  description.'  Now  and  then,  not 
only  the  burnt  bones,  but  the  ashes  of  the  pile  itself,  at  least  in  great  part, 
seem  to  have  been  collected  and  brought  for  interment  beneath  the  barrow. 

near  1'lyim-uth,  i.-  unfortunately  not  stated.     They  were,  however,  doubled  up,  or  "in  the  sitting  posture." 
Archtevloyiu,  \\.  IiO7. 

Artlurologia,  xxxvii.  45'.*  ;   Grimm,  quoted  by  Wylie,  Burning  and  Burial  of  the  Dead.     See  Neville, 

.S'.uron  Obttquiet,  18.r>2,  p.  9.     ArrhaolfMjin,  xxxiii.  32'J,  plan.     That  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxons  were  interred 

the  most  part  with  a  Ixjreal  aspect  is  likewise  probahle  from    Mr.  Akerman's  researches  in  the  Long 

Wittenham  cemetery  (<4rrA<ro/<iyia,xxxviii.331  et  setj.  ;  xxxix.  135),  allowance  being  made  for  the  deviation 

from  the  northern  direction  due  to  the  greater  mortality  of  winter,  when  the  sun  rises  to  the  south  of  east. 

k  Livingstone,  Zambrfi,  p  381.  Several  South  African  tribes  bury  in  the  meridian  line,  the  Bechuanas 
taking  great  paing  to  place  the  body  "  exactly  facing  the  north  ;"  but  it  is  not  always  clear  whether  the 
head  or  the  feet  an-  directed  toward*  the  north.  Wood,  Natural  Hittory  of  Man,  p.  334,  348,  398. 

«  Ancient  H'iltt,  \.  78  («). 

*  Ibid.  L  193. 

'  Ibid  i  241  ('«).  Sir  Richard  Hoare  likewise  thought  the  barrow  was  on  the  site  of  the  pile  in  No  7 
p.  70. 
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Sometimes  these  were  in  a  common  grave  scooped  out  of  the  chalk  rock;*  but  in 
as  many  as  eight  instances  the  burnt  bones  were  in  separate  heaps  or  graves,  with 
or  without  urns,  and  the  charred  wood  and  ashes,  more  or  less  mixed  with  particles 
of  bone,  in  other  graves  by  themselves."  Excavated  graves,  containing  ashes 
apart  from  the  burnt  bones,  are  termed  cineraria  by  Sir  llichard  Hoare,  by  whom 
this  word  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  than  it  had  among  the  Romans.  In 
two  or  three  barrows  there  were  such  cineraria,  without  any  deposit  of  burnt 
bones,  though  it  is  possible  they  existed,  and  were  missed  in  the  excavation/ 
In  one  barrow  the  usual  order  was  reversed,  and  the  burnt  bones  were  deposited 
in  a  shallow  grave,  whilst  the  wood  ashes  had  the  honour  of  being  collected  into 
a  cinerary  urn.d 

Though  such  have  not  been  discovered,  places  for  burning  the  bodies,  proper 
ustrina,  may  have  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  groups  of  tumuli.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  rite  of  cremation  was  at  times  performed  at 
a  distance,  and  the  incinerated  remains  alone  brought  for  interment  to  the  place 
of  burial.  This  is  especially  probable  of  the  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stonehenge.  Most  frequently,  the  burned  bones,  separated  with  much  care  from 
the  wood-ashes  and  charcoal,  were  deposited  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  turf  alone  being  removed  from  the  chalk  rock;  or  a  dished  grave  or  "cist,"  as 
in  the  case  of  simple  burial,  was  scooped  out  of  the  chalk,  to  a  depth  frequently  of 


Fig.  11.     Section  of  Disc-shaped  Barrow  at  Winterbourn  Stoke,  Wilts,  with  Burnt 
Bones  and  Urn  in  shallow  Graves. 

no  more  than  a  few  inches,  or,  perhaps,  one  or  two  feet ;  though  sometimes  the 
graves,  were  sunk  to  a  greater  depth.e  The  graves  are  generally  of  irregular 
form,  and  rudely  circular  or  oblong.  When  not  collected  into  some  more  per- 
manent receptacle  or  urn,  the  burned  .bones,  previous  to  depositure,  seem  to  have 

•  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  167  (74),  169  ("4,  ll}.) 

»  Ibid.  i.  162  (30),  165  C54),  167  (82,  9I),  168  (107),  191  (l2),  242  (2'),  243.  In  five  other  instances 
the  ashes  had  not  been  collected  into  cists,  but  were  found  scattered  or  in  heaps  on  the  floor  of  the  tumulus. 
(Ibid.  i.  70  ('),  79  (6),  98,  100,  241  (17.) 

•  Ibid.  i.  41  («),  45,  and  plate  i. 

•  Ibid.  i.  76  (5).  '  Ibid.  i.  183  (9)  ;  238  (8). 
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been  wrapped  in  skins,  secured  perhaps  by  stitches  of  sinews,  or  by  cordage  ;  or, 
as  traces  of  decayed  woven  fabrics  show,'  the  envelope  consisted  of  some  sort 

of  linon  cloth. 

Urn -Burial.— Still  referring  to  our  analysis  of  Ancient  Wiltshire,  I  find  that 
in  6S  out  of  the  272  cases  in  which  the  primary  interment  had  been  preceded  by 
cremation  the  burnt  hones  were  collected  into  cinerary  urns,  such  as  are  here- 
after described.  This  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three.  In  striking  contrast 
is  what  is  found  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Dorset,  where  the  proportion,  taken 
from  an  analysis  of  Mr.  C.  Warne's  Celtic  Tumuli,  is  almost  exactly  reversed, 
or  as  three  to  one.  Without  the  Purbeck  and  "Woodyates  barrows,  which  differ 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  Dorset,  I  find  ninety-one  interments  after  cremation, 
the  I. unit  bones  in  twenty-three  instances  in  mere  piles  or  slight  graves,  and  in 
sixty-eiijht  collected  into  urns;  urn-burial  being  here  the  rule,  in  Wiltshire  the 
exception. 

The  urns  were  sometimes  placed  upright,  at  others  in  an  inverted  position. 
Sir  Richard  lloarc  is  no  doubt  correct  in  saying  they  are  "much  more  frequently" 
found  inverted.'1  The  urns  of  larger  size  are  indeed  almost  always  in  this  position. 
Sometimes,  the  urn  had  been  lined  with  leaves  of  fern  or  bracken  (Pteris  aquilina) 
before  the  burnt  bones  were  placed  in  it.r  More  often  apparently,  at  least  in 
Wiltshire,  they  were  inclosed  in  linen  cloth,  of  which  fabric  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
found  traces  in  at  least  six  instances.1'  The  same  has  been  noticed  in  urns  in 
other  parts  of  England;  as  in  three  in  the  largo  tumulus  of  Muttilow  Hill, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  in  one  of  which  the  vestiges  of  cloth  are  described  as 
resembling  a  "  yellow  gauze  veil."'  We  have  here  one  of  the  striking  corre- 
spondences between  what  is  found  in  ancient  British  barrows  and  what  is 

•  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  113  (')  ;  lf,H  (10»). 

''  Ibid.  i.  24,  25;  ii.  110.  Hoare's  statement  on  this  point,  though  correct,  is  not  justified  by  the 
fact*  to  far  as  recorded  by  him.  The  position  of  the  urns  is  only  named  in  thirty  instances,  and  of  these 
fourteen  were  erect  and  sixteen  inverted.  The  absence  of  exact  details  is,  as  here,  often  to  be  regretted. 

'  At  at  Forth  Dafarch,  Holyhead.  Arch.  Journ.  vi.  233.  This  usage  has  not  been  traced  in  the  Wilt- 
»hirc  barrows. 

"  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  113  ('),  114  ('<>),  168  (M),  233  («),  241  ("),  242  («>).  In  one  case  (241  ("), 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  describes  the  "  decayed  linen,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  lying  like  cobwebs  on  the 
calcined  bonw  ;"  in  another  (242  («0),  he  says  "  the  filaments  of  the  linen  cloth  appeared  like  hair."  In 
the  bell-barrow  at  Wintenlow  Hut,  Wilts.,  opened  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchins  in  1814,  "linen,  similar 
to  a  veil  of  fine  lace,  of  a  mahogany  tint,  was  seen  hanging  from  the  mouth  of  the  urn."  Hoare,  Modern 
Wilt*  (AMerbury)  T.  211.  Arch.  Journ.  i.  156. 

'  Lord  Braybrooke,  Arch.  Journ.  ix.  228. 
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recorded  with  so  much  particularity  of  the  funerals  of  the  Greeks  by  Homer. 
The  urn  containing  the  burnt  bones  of  Patroclus  was  covered  with  a  fine  linen 
cloth,  ewcS  \ni.  In  the  same  way,  that  containing  the  bones  of  the  Trojan  Hector 
is  said  to  have  been  wrapped  in  soft  red  cloth."  As,  however,  a  recent  com- 
mentator on  these  passages  has  observed,  "whether  the  bones  were  so  wrapped,  or 
the  urn  externally,  is  not  clear.'"1  The  ambiguity,  as  to  the  exact  relations  of  the 
linen  cloth  to  the  burnt  bones  and  the  containing  urn,  equally  applies  to  the  same 
relations  in  the  barrows  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Textile  vestiges  from  the  barrows 
are  preserved  in  more  than  one  Wiltshire  collection.  In  that  of  the  Rev.  E.  Duke 
are  fragments  of  cloth  from  an  urn  in  one  of  the  Lake  barrows.  There  is  also  a 
specimen  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Cunnington,  from  one  of  the  Upton  tumuli, 
opened  by  her  grandfather.  Both  are  much  calcined. 

The  mouths  of  the  urns  were  sometimes  stopped  with  unburnt  clay,  firmly 
rammed  in  ;c  or  their  contents  were  secured  with  closely  packed  Hints. d  Sometimes 
the  mouth  of  the  urn  was  covered  by  a  large  flat  stone,  as  in  the  barrow  on  Tan 
Hill,  opened  in  1855."  In  rare  cases  these  covering-stones  are  found  to  have 
been  incised,  chiefly  with  the  cup  and  ring  ornament.'  Very  commonly,  the  urn 
when  deposited  was  protected  by  being  inclosed  in  a  heapcd-up  pile  of  flints. 

In  six  of  the  barrows  the  burnt  bones  were  not  inclosed  in  fictile  urns,  nor 
merely  in  a  simple  cist  or  grave,  but  in  a  coffer  or  shell  rudely  formed  out  of  the 
unbarked  trunk  of  a  tree.8  In  one  case,  a  more  carefully  made  chest  of  elm  wood 
seems  to  have  been  fastened  together  with  rivets  and  strips  of  bronze.11 

a  Iliad,  xxiii.  254,  xxiv.  796.  The  fabric  of  the  cloth  is  not  described  in  the  last  passage,  but  the  words 
irop<j>vpeois  veirXotai  may  imply  that  some  of  the  crimson  garments  of  the  royal  household  were  employed. 

b  On  Homeric  Tumuli.     By  F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.      Trans.  Cambridge  Phil.  S<n:.  xi.  part  ii.  1807. 

e  Archaologia,  xxx.  60. 

d  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  221. 

e  Wilts.  Arch.  Journ.  vi.  S26. 

*  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Archaic  Sculpturings,p.  33,  pi.  xi.  xii.  xiii. ;  Ord.  Cleveland,}).  110;  Arch.Jown.  i.  412: 
Warne,  vbi  supra,  i.  p.  37.  No  such  sculptured  stones  have  been  found  in  the  Wiltshire  tumuli. 

«  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  126  (l*)t  183  (6),  185  (««),  207  (18z),  210  (8).  In  one  of  the  barrows  near  Avebury, 
opened  by  Dean  Merewether,  the  hollowed  tree  containing  the  burnt  bones  had  for  a  cover  a  piece  of  the 
cleft  wood,  supposed  to  be  oak.  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  Salisbury,  p.  97.  In  one  of  the  Collingbourn  group 
Mr.  Lukis  found  part  of  a  tree,  with  the  bark  adherent,  hollowed  out  as  a  receptacle  for  the  calcined  remains. 
Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  x.  96. 

h  Ibid.  i.  121  ('*).  It  is  stated  that  "the  wood  appeared  to  be  elm,"  though  "pieces  of  oak  were 
also  found."  The  ulmaceous  character  of  the  wood  was  not  ascertained,  as  would  now  be  done,  by  the 
microscope.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  elm  is  of  comparatively  modern  introduction  into  England,  but 
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Secondary  Interments.— Interments  subsequent  to  the  primary  have  not  been 
met  with  in  the  round  barrows  of  Wiltshire  so  often  as  might  have  been  expected. 
This  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  mode  of  exploration  generally  adopted,  viz.,  that 
of  sinking  a  shaft  from  the  summit  of  a  size  proportionate  to  that  of  the  barrow, 
with  the  view  of  finding  the  original  and  principal  interment,  which  is  generally 
at  or  near  the  centre,  either  on  the  floor  of  the  tumulus,  or  in  a  grave  dug 
beneath  it.'  By  this  method  such  secondary  interments  only  as  were  placed 
at  or  near  the  centre,  in  the  higher  levels  of  the  mounds,  would  be  reached : 
these1,  however,  it  is  probable  are  the  most  important. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  there  were  forty-one  out  of  the  total  number  of 
bar'ruws  examined,  in  which  secondary  interments  of  the  British  period  were 
observed. 


I'riinary  interments 


ROUND  BAUUOWS. 

I'uburiit. 

82 


Secondary  iinburnt 

,,  unburnt  and  burnt 

,,  burnt 

Total 


8 

12 

3 


Burnt. 
272 

14 


18 


Total. 

354 

22 
12 

7 

41 


These  were  relatively  very  much  more  frequent  when  the  primary  interment 
consisted  of  the  unburnt  body  than  when  preceded  by  cremation.  This  can 
scarcely  have  been  accidental,  there  being  little  doubt  that  the  secondary  inter- 
ments were  in  most  cases  those  of  relatives  desirous  of  burial  in  the  same  grave- 
mounds  as  those  under  which  a  father,  brother,  or  husband  had  been  interred. 
Twenty-two,  or  more  than  one-half,  consisted  of  unburnt  bodies  ;b  twelve  of 
bodies  some  unburnt  and  some  burnt,  and  seven  of  burnt  bodies  alone ;  these 
being  proportions  as  to  cremation  much  less,  and  the  reverse  of  those  which 
distinguish  primary  interments.  As  many  as  nine  of  these  secondary  unburnt 
bodies  were  accompanied  by  the  usual  "  drinking  cups,"  but,  with  the  exception 

these   discoveries   in   the  barrows  (in  addition  to  those  on  a  preceding  page)   are  opposed  to  such  a 
concluiion. 

•  Hoarr,  Turn.  Wiltvn.  p.  6.     Duke,  Antiq.  and  Topog.  Cabinet,  1809,  vol.  v. 

*  A  few  of  these  may  possibly  have  been  Anglo-Saxon,  undistinguished  by  ornaments  or  weapons, — but  if 
so,  very  few,  as  many  of  the  skeletons  were  accompanied  by  "  drinking  cups  "  of  the  usual  British  sort, 
and  several  others  are  Doted  as  being  in  the  doubled-up  posture. 
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of  a  few  other  fictile  vases,  scarcely  any  of  the  others,  whether  burnt  or  unburnt, 
were  associated  with  relics,  unless  of  the  most  trivial  description.  The  most 
important  and  interesting  interments  are  almost  always  the  central  and  primary 
ones,  both  as  respects  the  methods  of  burial  and  the  richness  of  the  associated 
relics,  whether  fictile  vessels,  implements,  weapons,  or  ornaments. 

As  already  noticed,  the  primary  interments  are  sometimes  at  a  not  inconsiderable 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  tumulus.  Such  an  irregularity  may  be  inferred 
to  be  accidental,  dependent  probably  on  the  carelessness  of  those  who  raised  the 
sepulchral  mound.  In  one  barrow  near  Collingbourn,  the  Rev.  "W.  C.  Lukis  found 
the  grave  containing  the  principal  interment  as  much  as  twelve  feet  to  the  south 
of  the  centre/  As  the  deviation  is  as  likely  to  be  in  one  direction  as  another, 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  interment  is  immensely  increased,  llence  may  be 

NORTH. 


Fig.  12.  Plan  of  Barrow  at  Collingbourn,  Wilts.  Grave  12  feet 
south  of  centre,  with  nnburnt  body.  Twenty  secondary  burnt  inter- 
ments in  urns. 

explained  the  fact  that  of  the  barrows  explored  by  Hoare  and  Cunnington, 
nearly  one-fifth  (86  out  of  465)  were  "  unproductive ;"  not  that,  unless  in  rare 

•  Wilts.  Arch.  Mag.  x.  92.  The  plan  of  this  barrow,  as  well  as  the  two  which  follow,  are  copied  from 
his  paper  by  permission  of  Mr.  Lukis.  Numerous  secondary  interments  of  urns  are  named,  Ancient  Wilts, 
i.  75  («),  77  (>). 
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instances,  they  were  mere  cenotaphs,  but  that  zeal  failed  in  what  seemed  a  hope- 

less  search. 

It  is  rarely  possible,  unless  when  a  barrow  has  been  under  the  plough,  t 
over  the  entire  tumulus,  and  such  a  method  is  scarcely  consistent  with  a  due 
restoration  of  the  external  form.  When,  however,  such  exhaustive  explorations 
have  been  made,  and  secondary  interments  have  been  uncovered,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  confined  to  any  particular  part ;  though,  in  several  instances, 
the  skirts  of  barrows  have  been  very  prolific  in  such  burials.  Out  of  a  group 
of  thirteen  at  Collingbourn,'  three  of  large  size  yielded  numerous  interments 
of  burnt  bodies  in  this  situation,  in  one  nine,  in  another  twelve,  and  in  a 


NORTH. 


NORTH. 


IX  14.  I'lan*  of  two  burrow*  at  Collinj-lKmni,  Wilts.  Kip.  13.  Grave  in  centre  with  nnburnt 
body.  Twelve  wrondarv  bunit  interments,  Nos.  2  and  7  in  urns.  Fig.  14.  Grave  in  centre  with  burnt 
l«dy  in  a  "hollowed  trunk  "  of  tree.  Eight  secondary  burnt  interments;  No.  6  in  urn.  The  unshaded  < 

part*  of  the  three  plan*  show  the  limit*  of  the  excavations. 

•  Wiltt.  Arch.  Mag.  x.  p.  85.  These  tumuli  were  explored  by  the  Kev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  aided  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Grafton,  in  1855 — 1861.  In  1863,  Dr.  Turner  and  the  Rev.  \V.  Greenwell  were  present  at  some 
excavations  conducted  by  the  writer  in  the  Winterbourn  Stoke  group.  (Archesologia,  xlii.  172,  plate  xiii.) 
The  former  gentleman,  relying  on  his  Collingbourn  experience,  thought  we  should  find  secondary  interments 
in  the  skirts  of  some  of  these  tumuli,  and  superintended  some  diggings  made  on  the  south  side  of  No.  22. 
Nothing,  however,  was  met  with.  In  No.  23,  "  unproductive  "  to  Hoare,  I  found  a  simple  deposit  of  burnt 
boon  in  a  shallow  cist  in  the  chalk,  a  little  to  the  S  E.  of  the  centre.  An  attempt  on  No.  24  confirmed 
the  old  report — "  unproductive."  It  is  of  trivial  elevation,  and  may  not  be  sepulchral. 
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third  as  many  as  twenty-one.  About  half  of  these  were  in  urns,  the  rest  simple 
deposits  in  the  earth.  In  all  three,  they  abounded  on  the  south  side  of  the 
barrow ;  though,  as  the  excavations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  round 
the  north,  and  in  one  only  embraced  the  north-east  quadrant,  any  absolute  restric- 
tion to  the  south  side,  though  by  no  means  improbable,  is  not  exactly  proved. 


IV.  OBJECTS  DEPOSITED  WITH  THE  DEAD. 

Under  this  division  of  our  subject  we  have  to  consider  fictile  vessels,  imple- 
ments and  weapons  of  bone,  stone,  and  bronze,  personal  ornaments  of  various 
sorts,  and  the  remains  of  animals.  In  the  following  table  the  barrows  in  Ancient 
Wiltshire  are  classed  according  as  the  interments  were  accompanied  by  objects 
of  the  one  sort  or  other,  disregarding  occasional  and  less  significant  com- 
binations : — 

EOUND  BARROWS. 

Unliurnt  Bodies.     Burnt  Bodies.  Total. 

With  Urns  or  other  Fictile  Vessels  only  .         .  17  67  84 

,,     Implements  of  Bone        ....  2  14  16 

of  Stone       ....  7  5  12 

,,             ,,           of  Stone  and  Bronze  4  1  5 

„              „           of  Bronze    ....  14  58  72 

„     Ornaments  only 9  20  29 


With  objects          ...     53  165  218 

Without  objects      ...     29  107  136 

Total    .  82  272  354 


§  1.  FICTILE  VESSELS. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  pottery  of  the  ancient  Britons  is  founded  on  the 
numerous  examples  derived  from  the  barrows,  illustrated  by  the  study  of 
the  fictile  art  as  practised  by  savage  or  barbarous  peoples  at  the  present  day. 
The  pottery  referred  to  is  all  more  or  less  rude,  formed  of  clay  mixed  with  minute 
pebbles,  or  fragments  of  broken  flint  or  quartz,  or  sometimes  with  pounded 
chalk  or  shells,  recent  or  fossil.  For  the  finer  vessels,  the  clay  has  been  tempered 
by  the  admixture  of  some  sort  of  grit  or  sharp  sand.  All  seems  to  have  been 
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hand-made,  there  being  no  proof  of  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel,  which,  as  has 
been  well  said,  is  "  a  civilised  instrument."* 

Fictilia  antiquus  primum  sibi  fecit  agrestis 
Pocula,  dc  facili  composuitque  luto-b 

The  firing  of  most  of  this  pottery  has  been  very  imperfect ;  it  was  probably 
first  partly  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  then  baked,  rather  than  burnt,  in 
the  ashes  of  a  fire  lighted  over  and  around  it.  Cinerary  urns  were  perhaps 
sometimes  baked  in  the  embers  of  the  funeral  pile ;  whilst  some  of  the  finer 
vessels,  hereafter  described  as  incense  cups,  food  vessels,  and  drinking  cups,  many 
of  which  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  must  have  been  more  carefully  fired,  perhaps 
in  a  rude  kiln  of  piled-up  stones.0 

The  British  method  can  have  differed  but  little  from  that  still  adopted 
by  North  American  and  African  tribes.  Dumont  says,  the  Indian  women 
take  shells,  which  they  pound  and  mix  with  the  proper  kind  of  clay,  and, 
adding  some  water,  knead  it  with  their  hands  and  feet,  forming  rolls  six  or  seven 
feet  lont;.  Taking  one  of  these  by  the  end,  and  fixing  there  with  the  left  thumb 
the  centre  of  the  vessel  they  arc  about  to  make,  they  turn  the  roll  quickly  round 
this  centre  ;  now  and  then  they  dip  their  fingers  in  water  and  smooth  the  surface 
with  the  right  hand.  Having  dried  the  vessels  in  the  shade,  they  kindle  a  large 
fire,  and,  when  they  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  embers,  they  clear  a  place  in 
the  middle,  where  they  deposit  the  vessels,  and  covering  them  with  the  live  char- 
coal thus  bake  their  earthenware!.'1 

•  Tvlor,  Trim*.  Intfrnnt.  Congrrst,  186H,  p.  1(5.  Sir  Richard  Iloare  long  ago  stated  that  the  urns  and 
other  vessels  from  the  barrows  were  made  "  before  the  use  of  the  turner's  lathe  was  known  (to  the 
Britons)."  Anrirnt  Wilts,  i.  26  ;  Catalogue  >l/u.«.  p.  4.  It  has  been  maintained  by  others  that  the  Britons 
possessed  some  "  simple  approximation  towards  the  potter's  wheel."  D.  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scot- 
land, 2  ed.  i.  413 ;  Prehiftoric  Man,  2  ed.  348.  See,  however,  K.  T.  Stevens,  Flint  Chips,  p.  419. 

"  Tibullus,  Eleg.  1.  i.  3'J. 

'  Homre  Turn,  tt'iltun.  p.  9;  Wilton,  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  1851,  p.  280;  Wilde,  Cat  at. 
Mat.  K.  I.  Acad.  i.  173  ;  Cotnp.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  Antiq.  Celtiq.  pp.  82,  84.  Our  fictile  vessels  could 
nerer  have  been  merely  gun-dried,  as  Sir  Richard  Hoare  and  many  since  him  have  supposed.  All  pottery 
must  be  fire-baked — terra-cotta. 

1  Mem.  Hi$t.  tur  la  Louisiane,  1753,  ii.  271  ;  quoted  by  Mr.  Charles  Rau  in  a  paper  on  Indian  pottery, 
Report  Smithtonian  Inst.  1866,  p.  346  ;  Flint  Chips,  251  ;  Wood,  Natural  History  of  Man,  i.  232,  and 
jMtiirn,  plates;  Compare,  Figuier,  Primitive  Man,  Eng.  ed.  p.  309,  Humboldt  (Travels,  chaps,  vi.  xxi.) 
lays  that  in  South  America  the  natives  are  not  acquainted  with  ovens,  and  bake  their  pottery  in  fires  in 
the  open  «ir.  Catlin,  however,  describes  the  Mandan  women  as  using  "  kilns  made  for  the  purpose." 
Korth  American  Indian*,  Letter  1 C. 
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Another  native  American  method  is  to  coat  the  inner  surface  of  baskets  made 
of  rushes  or  willows  with  clay,  and  when  dry  to  burn  them.  By  this  means, 
impressions  of  the  basket  work  of  a  regular  and  ornamental  description  are  left 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  pottery."  The  ancient  Britons  were  skilful  basket- 
makers  ;b  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  our  ancient  fictile  vases  were  made  on  an 
exterior  framework  of  plaited  •  rushes  or  willows.0  I  am  not  however  aware  that 
any  extant  specimens  warrant  this  notion  ;  though  in  the  ornamentation  of  not 
a  few  we  may  see,  as  does  the  classical  antiquary  in  archaic  Greek  and  Etruscan 
vases,  an  imitation  of  wicker  work/  a  reminiscence  perhaps  of  the  earliest  method 
of  making  pottery  on  a  mould  of  basket-work.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that 
fictile  vessels  of  British  manufacture  themselves  constituted  the  bascuuda;  of  the 
Romans,  but  for  such  a  view  satisfactory  evidence  is  wanting.' 

The  surface  ornamentation  of  our  British  fictilia  has  been  variously  produced. 
For  many  of  the  ruder  urns  no  other  implement  than  the  finger  or  thumb  seems 
to  have  been  used.  In  1819,  at  Wilton  Castle,  N.  11.  Yorks.,  I  was  shown  some 
urns  of  the  flower-pot  shape,  from  Court  Green,  on  one  of  which  were  a  row  or 
two  of  semilunar  indentations  made  by  the  finger-nail.  A  band  of  markings  of 
the  same  sort  is  to  be  seen  on  the  shoulders  of  an  urn,  of  the  flower-pot  form, 
from  Tan  Hill,  Wilts,  and  on  one  of  barrel-form,  also  in  my  collection,  from 
a  barrow  at  Winterbourn  Stoke  (Plate  XXX.  figs.  7,  0).  Round  the  upper  part 
of  a  very  large  wide-mouthed  urn  of  hard  black  ware,  studded  with  angular  frag- 
ments of  flint,  likewise  from  Wiltshire,  there  are  three  bands  of  such  decoration. 
One  remarkable  urn  of  medium  size,  of  narrow  and  otherwise  exceptional  form, 
from  Somersham,  Hunts.,  in  the  collection  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society, 
has  rows  of  finger-nail  ornament,  arranged  horizontally  and  obliquely,  in  a 

m  Rau,  l.c. ;  who  quotes  Bartram,  Travels,  1793,  p.  6  ;  Hunter,  Indians  West  of  Mississippi,  1823,  p.  29fi. 

b  Martial,  xiv.  99  ;  Juvenal  names  bascaudce  among  the  furniture  of  a  luxurious  table,  in  immediate 
connection  with  dishes  for  meats : — 

•  Adde  et  bascaudas  ct  mille  escaria.     (xii.  46). 

These  canistra  Britannica  may  have  been  devoted  to  the  dry  foods,  bread  or  fruit,  or  to  the  flowers  and 
garlands  used  at  Roman  feasts. 

c  French,  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xv.  68,  69,  pi.  8. 

4  Phillips,  Riven  and  Mountains  of  Yorkshire,  p.  220  ;  Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind,  2nd  ed.  p. 
275  ;  Comp.  C.  T.  Newton,  Guide  to  First  Vase  Room,  1868.  p.  7 ;  Vaux,  Handbook  to  British  Museum, 
p.  471. 

8  Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  ii.  381,  384,  385.     I  am  supported  in  the  opinion  that  the  notion  adverted  tc 
in  the  text  is  untenable,  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  whose  Hydriotaphia  Cambrensis,  in  this  part  of  my  subject,  I 
have  constantly  referred  to.     See  Arch.  Cambrens.  3  S.  xiv.  277  (page  61  of  the  separate  issue). 
VOL.  XLIII.  2  X 
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complex  pattern,  which  covers  the  entire  surface.  Sometimes,  we  find  indenta- 
tions with  the  point  of  the  finger  taking  the  place  of  other  ornament.  Such 
have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Akerman,  F.S.A.,  on  urns  from  a  barrow  at  Iffins 
Wood,  Kent,  and  on  others  from  the  British  cemetery  at  Stanlake,  Oxon.1  This 
finger-end  and  finger-nail  decoration,  scarcely  noticed  by  systematic  writers,  is 
perhaps  more  frequently  seen  on  urns  from  the  Dorset  barrows  than  on  those  of 
Wiltshire.11  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  compare  the  size  of  the  digitations, 
they  point  to  the  inference  that  the  makers  of  our  British  fictilia,  like  the 
potters  of  existing  American  and  African  tribes,  and  lately  even  in  the  Hebrides,0 
wen-  of  the  female  sex. 

In  many  urns  and  food-vessels  the  ornament  has  been  produced  by  the  impres- 
sion of  a  twisted  cord  or  thong  (see  fig.  15) ;  or  a  more  regular  effect  of  this  kind  may 
have  been  obtained  by  a  stick  obliquely  serrated  at  the  edge,  or  by  a  rowel-shaped 
instrument  like  that  used  by  the  pastrycook.11  Much  of  the  ornamentation  has 
been  produced  by  the  aid  of  sonic  simple  instrument — a  pin  or  skewer  of  wood  or 
bone,  rounded  perhaps  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other.  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
thought  that  the  bone  pins  found  in  barrows  are  the  very  implements  with 
which  were  "  indented  the  decorations  of  the  urns."*  Impressed  markings  were 
made  with  such  implements  in  the  soft  clay;  but  in  the  finer  vessels  the 
ornamentation  seems  to  have  been  carcfullv  tooled  in  and  incised  on  the  vessels 

• 

already  partially  dried  in  the  air.  Sometimes  the  ornament  is  entirely  of  the 
stippled  or  punctured  sort,  made  with  a  very  fine  pin,  or  with  many  pins  or  teeth 
inserted  comb-fashion  on  the  edge  of  a  stick/  The  sides  of  some  incense  cups 
of  our  third  type  arc  riddled  by  a  multitude  of  such  punctures. 

In  some  incense-cups  and  food-vases,  and  in  most  drinking-cups,  the  decoration, 
whether  impressed,  incised,  or  punctured,  forms  complicated  designs,  produced 


1  Arcturologia,  xxx.  61  ;  xxxvii.  3C7,  368,  pi.  viii.  There  are  drawings  of  the  Iffins  Wood  urns  in  the 
library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  Stanlake  urns  are  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

"  Mile*,  DevrrtU  Borrow,  p.  26  ;  Warne,  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  ii.  5,  15,  23,  iii.  73;  Wilts.  Arch. 
Mag.  x.  89,  note  ;  Comp.  Boucher  de  Pcrthes,  Antiq.  Celtiq.  p.  86.  Certain  rude  scorings  in  trellis-shaped 
patterns  may  perhaps  have  been  given  by  the  finger-nail,  as  supposed  by  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke. 
ArchiToloyia,  xxxii.  857,  359.  Sepulchr.  Expos,  p.  22. 

•  Martin,    Western  Islands,  1716,  p.  2. 

*  Wilde,  Cat.  M*t.  R.  I.  Acad.  I  175. 

'  Ancirnt  Wilts,  i.  26  ;  Turn.  Wiltun.  p.  10,  21,  46  ;  Catal.  Stourh.  Miu.  pp.  4,  10. 
1  Ai  on  the  large  urn  from  Oldbury,  Wilt*,  in  the  collection  of  the  Wilts  Archaiological  Society.      Wiltt. 
Arck.  Mag.  ri.  78.    (PI.  XXX.  fig.  3). 
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by  straight  lines,  variously  combined  in  herring-bone,  chevron,  and  saltire 
patterns,  and  these  again  arranged  in  bands  or  squares,  or  in  triangular,  rhom- 
boidal  or  lozenge-shaped  compartments."  Very  similar  ornaments  are  found  on 
the  fictile  vessels  of  many  nations  who  have  had  no  communication  with  each 
other,  and,  as  Humboldt  observes,  "please  the  eye,  because  the  elements  of 


Figs.  15,  10.     Ornaments  on  Fictile  fragments  from  West  Kcnnct,  Wilts.     Fi^.  15,  actual  size  ;   10,  scale  if. 

which  their  series  is  composed  follow  in  rhythmic  order.'"  Circles  or  animal 
forms  are  not  found  in  the  decorations  of  ancient  British  pottery,  but  curved 
lines  and  what  appear  to  be  imitations  of  vegetable  foliage  are  met  with  in  rare 
cases.c 

Some  Irish  cinerary  urns,  rare  if  not  unknown  in  England,  are  decorated  in 
relief  with  hoop-like  bands,  or  bands  and  knobs.  The  ornament  must  have 
been  added  after  the  vessel  itself  was  formed;  pipe-like  coils  and  balls  of 
tempered  clay  having  been  applied  and  pressed  into  the  still  soft  surface  of  the 
urn ;  this  method  of  fabrication  being  proved  by  the  tendency  of  the  ornament 
to  flake  off.  On  some  Irish  urns,  as  that  found  at  Ballon  Hill,  county  Carlow/ 
we  find  two  or  three  nearly  equidistant  parallel  hoops,  and  two  on  that  from 

•  For  examples  of  ornamentation  on  fictile  fragments  from  West  Kennet,  Wilts,  probably  of  the  Round- 
barrow  period,  see  Archceologia,  xxxviii.  418,  figs.  14-17.  Two  of  these  figures  are  reproduced  above. 

b  Travels,  chap.  xxi.  See  figures  of  the  principal  designs  on  pottery  during  the  Bronze  Period  in 
Figuier,  Primitive  Man,  Eng.  ed.  p.  264,  fig.  206  ;  and  for  primeval  pottery  in  its  different  stages,  p.  58, 
fig.  17  ;  p.  259,  figs.  198-202. 

0  As  on  an  incense-cup  from  a  barrow  near  Beckhampton,  described  and  figured  further  on. 

d  Proc,  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.  1852,  ii.  298,  pi.  i.  fig.  3. 
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the  llill  of  Tuach,  Aberdeenshire.'  (Fig.  30.)  Four  such  hoops  are  seen  on  the 
curious  urn  found  by  Mr.  Fenton  near  Fishguard,  Wales."  In  its  more  developed 
form,  this  style  of  ornamentation  is  peculiarly  Irish.  Some  of  the  cinerary  urns 
in  the  Irish  collections,  as  for  example  that  represented  in  fig.  31,  are  almost 


Kii:--  \~.  1s      Oniuiiirnt  cm  fnijriiiriiN  "I  t'rn  in  Mils.  K.  Irisli  Acail.     Scale  J. 

entirely  covered  with  embossed  bands,  arranged  in  undulating  or  other  fashion, 
with  the  interspaces  filled  in  with  applied  knobs  and  other  devices.  This  style  of 
ornament  is  most  profuse  of  all  in  urns  from  Tyrone,  and  from  Breselu,  Pembroke- 
shire (n\'.  '•*>-}• 

British  iictile  vessels  may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  the  culinary,  and 
sepulchral  ;r  of  which  the  latter  alone  has  as  yet  been  much  studied.  Of  the 
sepulchral  pottery  three  forms  were  discriminated  by  Hoare;  the  cinerary  urn, 
the  drinking  cup,  and  incense  cup.  To  these,  Mr.  Bateman  added  the  food 
vessel.4  Of  these  four  forms,  two  belong  to  interments  preceded  by  cremation, 
and  two  (one  entirely  and  the  other  principally)  to  interments  by  simple 
inhumation. 

•  Cat.  Mitt.  Arch.  Intl.  at  Edinburgh,  185G,  p.  18  ;   Wilson,  Prehistoric  Archteology,  2  ed.  i.  412. 

b  I'embrokeihire,  p.  579,  pi.  ii.  fig.  5.  The  Irish  style  of  urns  in  this  locality  may  suggest,  with  other 
circumstances,  some  connection  or  intercourse  between  this  part  of  Wales  and  Ireland  in  very  early  times. 

This  classification,  I  observe,  accords  with  that  proposed  in  1845,  for  Gaulish  pottery,  by  M.  le 
Or  Ravin.  "  1.  La  poterie  usuelle  ou  menagcre ;  2.  La  poterie  funeraire."  Boucher  de  Perthes,  Antiq. 
Ctttiq.  pp.  82, 507. 

'  Awni  U'iltt,  1812,  i.  25;  Bateman,  Catalogue  of  Antiquities,  1855,  p.  79;  Ten  fear*'  Diggings, 
1861,  p.  279. 
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The  whole  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

I.  CULINARY  VESSELS. 
II.  SEPULCHRAL  VESSELS. 

With  Burnt  Bodies.  With  Unhurnt  Bodies. 

1.  Cinerary  Urns.  .'5.  Food  Vessels. 

2.  Incense  Cups.  4.  Drinking  Cups. 

3.  Food  Vessels  (rarely). 

The  largest  collection  of  pottery  from  the  "Wiltshire  barrows  is  at  Stourhead, 
and  comprises  about  sixty  specimens,  of  which  twenty-two  are  cinerary  urns, 
twenty-five  incense  cups,  three  perhaps  food  vessels,  nine  drinking  cups, 
and  one  culinary.  At  Lake  House,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  in  that  at 
Devizes,  and  in  my  own  collection,  are  forty  other  examples,  in  which  the  several 
forms  are  represented  in  similar  proportions.  For  Dorset,  the  collections,  though 
not  so  varied,  are  richer  in  numbers.  The  first  in  extent  is  that  of  Mr.  Henry 
Durden  of  Blandford,  containing  about  forty  cinerary  urns,  a  single  incense  cup, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  urn-like  food  vessels.  Next  is  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Warne,  F.S.A.,  with  thirty-three  examples,  largely  illustrated  in  his  oft-quoted 
work ;  next  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Hall  of  Osmington,  near  Wcymouth, 
comprising,  with  those  collected  by  Mr.  John  Sydcnliam,  twenty-four  specimens ; 
that  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Austen  of  Ensbury,  and  in  the  Museum  at  Corfe,  derived 
in  great  part  from  the  Purbeck  barrows ;  and  lastly,  a  small  collection  made  by 
the  late  Mr.  Groves  of  Wareham,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Evans.  All 
consist  of  cinerary  urns,  with  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of  the  other  forms.  For 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Yorkshire,  we  have  the  large  museum  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bateman  at  Youlgreave,  in  which  nearly  all  the  forms  of  British  pottery  are 
represented.  Out  of  about  a  hundred  examples,  nearly  half  are  from  the  North 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  from  barrows  opened  by  Mr.  Ruddock.  In  addition,  for 
Yorkshire  and  a  few  other  Northumbrian  counties,  we  have  the  large  series  of 
nearly  a  hundred  examples,  obtained  by  the  Bev.  W.  Green  well,  in  which  the 
four  principal  forms  are  all  well  represented.  In  the  collection  of  the  Bev.  J.  C. 
Atkinson  of  Danby  (Cleveland,  N.  Biding,  Yorkshire),  are  thirty-five  cinerary 
urns,  and  ten  incense  cups.  Not  to  particularize  numerous  lesser  collections, 
we  have  for  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  the  now  considerable  series  in  the  British 
Museum,  that  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland ;  and, 
for  Ireland,  those  of  Belfast,  Kilkenny,  Ballykealy  (co.  Carlow),  and  the  Boyal 
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Irish  Academy,  Dublin.  Nearly  all  these  have  been  examined  and  more  or 
less  closely  studied,  in  connection  with  the  history  here  given  of  our  British 
sepulchral  fictilia. 


I.  CULINARY  POTTERY. 

The  true  cinerary  urn  was  probably  made  to  contain  ashes,  and  the  incense 
cup  may  likewise  have  been  usually  designed  for  funereal  rites ;  both  at  least  must 
be  regarded  as  forms  of  strictly  sepulchral  pottery.  The  decorated  food  vase 
and  drinking  cup  seem,  however,  to  have  belonged  to  what  we  may  term  the 
tablc-warc  of  prehistoric  Britain.'  Rude  as  many  of  these  latter  appear  to  us, 
they  would  be  classed  with  the  vessels  for  honourable  use — o-^61^  €t's  T^M" — in 
the  households  of  the  period.  Though  made  for  the  living,  they  were  likewise 
habitually  buried  with  the  dead,  and  hence  pass  over  into  our  sepulchral  class. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  fictilia  from  the  barrows  has  perhaps  been  used 
in  sepulchral  rites  in  the  absence  of  vessels  more  suitable  or  especially  fabri- 
cated for  the  purpose.  Such  are  of  various  form  and  size,  but  all  characterized 
by  exceptional  rudeness  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  surface-ornament. 
They  appear  to  have  been  what  we  should  call  kitchen-vessels,  actually  used 
for  holding  water,  milk,  or  other  fluids,  for  prepared  foods,  or  for  the  processes 
of  cooking.  We  may  distinguish  among  them  at  least  seven  or  eight  forms, 
as  follows : 


1.  Bowls  and  Jars  (H.  XXIX.,  figs.  1,  2,  3).  4.  Cooking  Pots  (figs.  7,  8,  9). 

2.  1'ans  and  Pannikins  (figs.  4,  5).  5.  Pipkins,  with  handles  (fig.  10). 

3.  Large  j>ots,  often  with  perforated  ears  6.  Small  cups  (fig.  11). 

(tig.  G).  7.  Strainers  (fig.  12). 

1.  Botch  and  Jars. — These  are  generally  of  a  flower-pot  shape,  with  a  rather 
wide  mouth,  narrow  base,  and  flat  or  slightly  swelling  sides.  Their  capacity 
is  from  one  to  two  pints.  Three  such,  from  barrows  in  Dorsetshire,  are  figured 
by  Mr.  Warne.b  One  or  two  such  bowls  or  cups,  from  a  barrow  at  Beckhampton, 

•  The  view  in  the  text  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Greenwell,  who  thinks  the  pottery  in  the  barrows  "  was 
all  specially  manufactured  for  the  purposes  of  burial "  (Arch.  Journ.  xxii.  99)  ;  and  also  from  that  of 
Mr.  Albert  Way,  who  suggests  that  these  sepulchral  vessels  were  "  without  exception  fabricated  for  the 
ordinary  purpoaes  of  daily  life"  (Arch.  Cambr.  3  8.  xiv.  291). 

»  Warae,  CtUic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  i.  28,  pi.  i.  fig.  1 ;  34,  pi.  iii.  fig.  4;  iii.  45,  pi.  viii.  fig.  1;  Archanlogia, 
JUUL  330,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  1.  Th*  two  first  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  cinerary  urns,  and  the  last,  (copied 
in  our  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  1,)  found  with  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  that  of  a  food  vase  or  drinking  cup.  Varying  only 
in  having  a  knob  ("  escutcheon")  on  each  side,  is  another  Dorset  vessel.  Warne,  op.  at.  i.  83.  pi.  ii.  fig.  3. 
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are  in  the  museum  of  the  Wilts  Archaeological  Society  (see  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  1). 
Here  likewise  may  be  classed,  as  a  sort  of  jar,  the  very  thick  and  clumsy  vessel 
in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  from  one  of  the  Wiltshire  harrows  opened  hy 
Mr.  Hutchins.  It  measures  three  inches  in  height,  has  upright  sides,  and  a 
bevelled  rim  at  the  mouth  (see  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  2).  Certain  vessels  with  narrow 
mouths,  somewhat  like  the  jars  used  for  preserved  ginger,  also  belong  here.  The 
best  example  is  figured  by  Hoare/  It  was  from  a  barrow  at  Winterbourn  Stoke, 
and  of  a  fine  red  colour,  with  five  small  perforated  ears  round  the  mouth 
(Plate  XXIX.  fig.  3).  A  smaller  vessel  of  somewhat  different  form,  with  only  four 
loops,  was  found  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  though  not  in  a  tumulus. b  It  is  suffi- 
ciently elegant  to  have  been  a  "  food  vessel "  proper,  for  table  use.  One  of 


Fig.  19.    From  Portland,  Dorset.     Scale  J. 


Fig.  20.     From  Forth  Dafarch,  Anglesey.     Scale 


much  smaller  size,  without  loops,  was  obtained  from  an  interment  at  Porth 
Dafarch,  Holyhead.0 

2.  Pans  and  Pannikins. — Somewhat  broad  vessels,  with  wide  mouths  and 
upright  or  sloping  sides.  Here  might  be  classed  the  vessels  found  in  the  hut 
circles  on  Worle  Hill,  Somerset/  if  they  are  not  rather  of  the  Romano-British 
period.  A  large  coarsely-made  pan,  from  a  barrow  in  South  Dorset,  is  figured 


m  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  122,  pi.  xv.  fig.  1. 

b  Arch.  Journ.  xxv.  50.  It  is  suggested  that  the  loops  were  to  attach  some  covering,  by  which  the  mouth 
might  be  closed. 

c  Arch.  Journ.  vi.  230  ;  Hydriotaph.  Cambr.  p.  10,  fig.  5.  (Reprinted  from  Arch.  Cambr.  3  S.  xiv. 
226.)  For  the  use  of  the  wood-blocks  in  the  text,  and  several  more,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is  indebted 
to  the  Central  Council  of  the  Royal  Archaological  Institute,  and  to  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.  V.P.S.A. 

d  Proc.  Somerset  Arch.  Soc.  1852,  iii.  9,  where  three  of  these  vessels  are  figured.     Though  somewhat 
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by  Mr.  J.  Sydenham  (sec  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  4).'  A  small  thick  vessel— a  pannikin  — 
3J  inches  high,  from  a  barrow  at  Broughton,  Hants,  is  in  the  British  Museum.6 
It  has  a  prominent  ridge  round  the  shoulder,  on  which  are  two  unpierced  ears. 
It  is  represented  in  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  5. 

3.  Lanje  Pots,  often  with  Perforated  Ears. — Large  and  tall  vessels,  sometimes 
with  horizontally-pierced  cars,  which  were  no  doubt  intended  for  the  insertion 
of  a  cord  or  thong,  by  which  they  might  be  lifted.  They  would  be  well  suited  for 
holding  water  or  milk,  or  for  storing  grain,  as  in  Africa;  and  we  may  conjecture 
that,  like  many  modern  stone  bottles,  they  may  in  use  have  been  protected  by  a 
coverini*  of  basket-work.  To  this  section  belong,  I  think,  three  large  pots  from  the 
tumuli  of  Dorset,  figured  by  Mr.  Sydenham  and  by  Mr.  Warne,  the  smallest 
ahout  10,  the  largest  18,  inches  in  height/  That  given  in  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  6, 
lias  a  perforated  knob  at  each  side. 

•1.  Cooking  Potx. — Some  very  thick  coarse  vessels,  from  the  barrows  of  Wilt- 
shire and  Hampshire,  of  large  si/.e  and  drum-shaped,  often  black  within,  reddish 
without,  abounding  in  quart/.osc  or  siliceous  fragments,  and  sometimes  having 
two  or  three  rows  of  finger-end  ornaments  round  the  wide  mouth,  have  probably 
been  cooking  pots — the  pot  a  aufen  of  the  French.'1  Some,  as  Mr.  Way  suggests, 
may  have  been  used  in  the  process  of  "  stone-boiling."  Smaller  vessels,  sometimes 
with  cars  perforated  vertically,  less  often  horizontally,  may  likewise  have  served  the 
purpose  of  cooking.  One  of  these,  3!  inches  high,  with  four  ears,  was  obtained 
from  a  barrow  near  Stourhead,  and  is  figured  by  Hoare/  When  found  it  had  a 
'•  very  black  and  smoky  appearance,"  suggesting  that  it  "  had  been  suspended 
over  the  funeral  pile," — rather  perhaps  a  common  fire.  With  it  was  "avast 
quantity  of  charred  wood,  converted  by  water  into  a  kind  of  black  jelly" 
(Plate  XXIX.  fig.  7).  A  vessel  of  the  same  sort,  but  of  somewhat  larger  size, 

differing  in  form  and  having  a  rather  narrow  base,  the  "  large  urn  of  very  coarse  material,"  12  x  13  in., 
from  one  of  the  Dorset  tumuli,  is  best  classed  here.  Archceoloijia,  xxx.  331,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  6  ;  Warne, 
/.  e.  pi.  viii.  fig-  0.  It  had  "  a  rim,  but  no  ornament." 

•  Arrhcroliyia,  xxx.  331,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  C  ;  Warne,  I.  c.  i.  42,  pi.  viii.  fig.  6. 
b  Figured  alio  in  Arch.  Journ.  ix.  11. 

c  Archaoloyia,  xxx.  330,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  3  (reproduced  in  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  C)  ;  Warne,  /.  c.  pi.  i.  fig.  18 
(this  is  without  bosses  or  handles) ;  ii.  fig.  2  ;  viii.  fig.  3. 

d  I  have  the  fragments  of  a  large  vessel  of  this  sort,  from  a  barrow  near  Oldbury,  North  Wilts.  (  Wilts. 
Arch.  Mag.  vi.  319).  The  greater  part  of  another,  from  a  tumulus  near  Preshaw,  Winchester,  was  sent  to 
me  by  my  friend  William  Long,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

•  See  Plate  XXIX.  fig.  7,  from  Ancient  Wilti,  i.  45,  pi.  i.     The  vessel  is  in  the  museum  at  Stourhead. 
Above  the  ears  there  is  a  very  slight  chevron  ornament. 
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and  with  only  two  pierced  bosses,  from  a  barrow  at  Bincombe,  Dorset,  is  figured 
by  Mr.  Warned  Mr.  Greenwell  also  describes  a  small  vessel  of  tbe  same  descrip- 
tion, from  a  barrow  at  Wykeham  Moor,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  This 
likewise  has  two  vertically  pierced  ears  and  is  of  the  same  size,  but  more  regularly 
shaped  than  the  Stourhead  specimen.1'  A  large  barrel-shaped  vessel,  10^  inches 
high,  with  three  small  horizontally-pierced  ears  some  distance  below  the  top, 
from  one  of  the  barrows  in  South  Wilts,  opened  by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Hutchins,0 
also  seems  to  have  been  a  cooking-pot.  The  lower  part  is  much  redder  than  the 
rest  of  the  vessel,  as  if  from  the  repeated  action  of  fire,  and  on  one  side  are 
two  holes  intended  for  the  insertion  of  a  thong,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  a 
long  crack  (Plate  XXIX.  fig.  8).  Two  rude  vessels  of  more  globular  form,  but 
without  ears,  from  barrows  in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  also  may  belong 
here.d  Both  of  these,  likewise,  have  what  we  may  call  reparation-holes  at  the 
side.  The  purpose  of  these  holes  is  well  seen  in  the  vessel  from'  Steep-Lowe,  in 
the  museum  at  Youlgreave ;  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  large  barrel-shaped  urn, 
13|  inches  high,  from  Lambourn,  Berks,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  are 
two  pairs  of  such  holes,  one  just  below  the  brim,  the  other  near  the  middle  of 
the  vessel,  a  long  crack  running  between  the  two  sets  of  holes  (Plate  XXIX.  fig.  9). 
There  are  slight  scorings  at  the  brim  and  shoulder,  and  this  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  rude  sepulchral  urn. 

5.  Pipkins. — Plain  semi-globular  vessels  with  bowed  handles,  holding  about  a 
pint,  and,  except  in  the  form  of  the  handle,  resembling  the  common  vessels 
known  as  pipkins  still  sold  for  cooking  purposes,  are  sometimes  obtained  from 
the  barrows  of  Wilts  and  Dorset.  One  from  Woodyates  in  the  latter  county, 
described  by  Hoare,  is  still  preserved  at  Stourhead/  Another,  from  a  barrow  at 

*  Warne,  op.  cit.  i.  52,  pi.  i.  fig.  17.  It  appears  to  be  six  and  a  half  inches  high.  One,  with  two  such 
pierced  handles,  "  in  the  form  of  a  bowl,"  was  obtained  by  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Austen,  from  another  of  the 
Dorsetshire  barrows.  Warne,  op.  cit.  ii.  21.  A  vessel,  5^  in.  high,  from  one  of  the  Lake  or  Durnford 
barrows,  at  Lake  House,  Wilts,  with  two  handles  pierced  vertically,  has  a  slight  ornamentation  round  the 
mouth,  and  may  not  be  culinary.  Very  similar  must  have  been  the  two-handled  vessels  from  the 
crannoges  of  Ireland,  e.  g.  Bally doolough,  near  Enniskillen,  though  these  have  horizontally  perforated 
handles,  and  a  peculiar  impressed  angular  ornamentation  at  the  neck  and  rim.  (Journ.  Kilkenny  Arch. 
Soc.  1871,  4  S.  i.  363,  506).  They  belong,  however,  though  not  lathe-made,  to  a  much  later  (iron)  period 
than  the  pottery  from  the  barrows. 

b  Arch.  Journ.  xxii.  246,  fig.  10. 

c  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

d  Vestiges,  77;  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  158,  282;  Catalogue,  59i,  118c.  Bateman's  opinion  that  these 
vessels  are  post- Roman  is  not  probable. 

e  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  237  (4),  pi.  xxxii.  fig.  2,  where  it  is  shown  on  a  very  small  scale.     It  measures  3| 
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Collingbourn  Ducis,  is  in  the  museum  at  Devizes"  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  10). 
Both  were  with  unbumt  bodies,  and  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  more 
befitting  drinking  cups  or  food  vessels.  The  same  applies  to  the  somewhat 
larger  pipkin  found  by  Mr.  Austen  in  a  barrow  at  Ulwell,  in  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck.' 

(I.  Small  Cups — Saliiia  f — These  are  of  very  rude  make,  and  replace  "  incense 
cups  "of  more  regular  form.  Some  seem  to  have  been  mere  balls  of  clay,  the 
cavity  produced  by  impression  of  the  fingers  or  thumb.  One  such  from  Everley, 
dotted  all  over  with  pin-holes,  is  at  Stourhead/  Two  perfectly  plain  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Dorset  barrows  ;d  one  is  in  Mr.  H.  Durden's  collection,  where 
it  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  "  incense  cup."  A  cup  from  one  of  the 
Derbyshire  harrows/  and  another  from  Etall  Moor,  Northumberland,  figured 
I iy  Mr.  Greenwell,'  appear  to  bo  of  the  same  very  rude  form.  Others  of  the 
tlo\ver-pi)t  shape  do  not  differ  except  in  size  from  the  "  bowls  "  already  described. 
In  capacity  they  do  not  exceed  that  of  a  small  tea-cup.  Two  from  barrows  at 
Bcckhampton  are  in  the  museums  at  Stourheadand  Devizes  (PlateXXIX.fig.il), 
the  former  described  by  Sir  Richard  lloare,  as  "the  rudest  and  most  simple"  of 
the  cups  he  had  discovered."'  Two  from  the  tumuli  of  Dorset  are  described  by 
Mr.  Warne.1'  One  from  Galley  Lowe,  Derbyshire,  doubly  perforated  near  the  edge 


hy  15  in  It  has  the  peculiarity  of  four  square  feet,  with  the  bottom  between  the  feet  round  and  swelling. 
Vases  with  four  feet  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Greenwell  and  others  in  the  barrows  of  the  East  Hiding. 
They  seem  however  to  have  been  surface-ornamented,  and  not  merely  culinary,  but  perhaps  food-vases. 

•  \\~itt.~.  An-/,.  M,I,J.  x.  ill)  ('-•),  tig. 

''  l'urlierk  /'«/«•;>.  i.  I.V.I,  fij,'.  2  ;  Warne,  C.  Tumuli  of  J)nrnel,  iii.  71.  Mr.  Austen  tells  us  that  this 
vessel  was  ••  burnt  red  both  inside,  and  out,"  and  that  "  the  bottom  was  much  decomposed.'1  One  apparently 
very  small,  from  Dorsetshire,  is  figured  by  Mr.  Jewitt.  (Irare  Mounds,  p.  106,  fig.  120.  Another  plain 
handled  cup,  not  however  of  the  pipkin  shape,  from  a  barrow  in  Dorsetshire,  is  figured,  Gent.  Mag.  1827, 
xcvii.  2,  'J'J.  It  was  from  an  interment  at  \Vynford  Eagle.  Warne,  iii.  3C.  .See  also  the  little  "  one- 
handled  cup,"  from  the  Isle  of  Portland,  Arch.  Journ.  xxv.  49. 

c  Ancient   Wilts,  i.  182  (4),  pi.  xxii. 

1  Warne,  op.  cit.  i,  35,  pi.  iii.  fig.  8.  Another  Dorset  example  is  figured  in  Report  Cambridge  Antiq.  Soc. 
1855,  v.  142,  pi.  iii.  fig.  2. 

•  Batcman,  Vtttiget,  p.  34,  fig. 

1  Greenwell,  Tran$.  Berwick  Nat.  Club,  v.  198,  pi.  xiii.  fig.  8.  A  Yorkshire  example  is  figured, 
Bowman,  Rfliq.  Antiq.  Ebor.  p.  38,  fig.  2. 

'  Anrifnt  Wilts,  ii.  91  (T).     Like  nearly  all  these  small  cups,  with  a  burnt  body. 

"  Warne,  op.  cit.  ii.  18  ;  iii.  11.  One  was  from  the  Culliford  Tree  barrow;  the  other,  from  a  tumulus  at 
Lul worth,  "the  size  of  the  cup-pan  of  an  ordinary  wine-glass,"  was  found  empty  and  covered  with  a 
limpet  shell,  with  an  unburnt  body  ;  it  perhaps  had  served  as  a  child's  drinking  cup. 
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on  each  side,"  may  have  been  intended  for  suspension  in  some  culinary  operation. 
Another  form  is  that  with  three  equi-distant  ears  at  the  sides,  pierced  horizon- 
tally, for  a  cord  or  ligament,  by  which  they  might  be  suspended.  Such  vessels 
differ  only  in  size  from  some  of  the  larger  cooking  pots  described  above.  One, 
found  with  several  urns  at  Brixworth,  Northamptonshire,  2£  inches  high,  and 
round  at  the  bottom,  was  stained  black,  as  supposed  by  ^the  smoke  of  a  fire.1' 
Another,  somewhat  differing  in  form,  the  cavity  only  *1£  inch  deep,  was 
found  at  Coughton,  in  Warwickshire.  It  had  a  red  stain  within,  and  has  been 
regarded  as  a  pot  for  the  war-paint  of  the  period/ 

7.  Strainers. — The  small  vessel  from  a  barrow  at 
Lake,  described  under  Incense  cups  (var.  f),  is  per- 
fectly plain,  and  may  possibly  have  been  a  domestic 
colander.  Under  this  head  I  think  we  may  certainly 
class  the  coarse  vessel  or  vessels,  fragments  of  which 
were  found  by  me  in  the  chambered  long  barrow  at 
West  Kennet  (Plate  XXIX.,  fig.  12),  the  bottoms  of- 
which  were  likewise  perforated  with  numerous  holes. 
The  figure  of  one  of  these  fragments  is  here  again 


given . 


I'"i".  '_'].     Fragment  from  \\V-t 


II.  SEPULCHRAL  POTTERY. 
1.  CINERARY  URNS. 

The  classical  name  of  "urn,"  often  vaguely  given  to  every  variety  of  vessel 
from  the  barrows,  attaches  of  right  to  those  only  which  contain,  or  were 
even  designed  for  the  reception  of,  burnt  bones.  They  arc  of  every  size, 
from  the  capacity  of  less  than  a  pint  to  that  of  more  than  a  bushel/  Urns 

•  Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  39  ;  Catalogue,  p.  81  ;  Bowman,  Reliq.  Antiq.  Ebor.  p.  8,  pi.  i.  fig.  1.  A  similar 
vessel,  4£  inches  high,  and  with  three  pairs  of  holes  at  the  edge,  is  in  Mr.  Green-well's  collection. 

b  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  iv.  142  ;   xix.  91,  fig. 

0  Wilts.  Arch.  Mag.  xii.  122.  125,  pi.  i.  fig.  1.  The  Rev.  Canon  Ingram  maintains  that  the  small  vessels 
known  as  "  incense  cups,"  are  really  pigment  pots  for  painting  the  body.  Opposed  to  this  perhaps  is  the 
fact  that  the  traces  of  colouring-matter  with  two  such  cups  were  not  blue  but  red. 

d  Archceologia,  xxxviii.  415,  fig.  9.  There  is  a  perforation  in  the  side  of  each  fragment,  but  whether  on 
opposite  sides  of  each  vessel  cannot  be  asserted. 

«  Urns  of  a  capacity  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  bushel  are  not  very  uncommon.  (Ancient  Wilts,  i. 
76  (5).  One  in  Mr.  Burden's  collection  (PI.  XXX.,  fig.  5,)  holds  more  than  a  bushel  and  a-half,  viz., 
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of  nine  or  ten  inches  in  height  are  medium  sized,  those  from  one  foot  to 
fifteen  inches  large,  and  above  this  height  exceptionally  large,  and  very  rare.  The 
largest  I  know  are  two  feet,  or  very  little  more,  in  height ;  and  of  these  four  only 
can  he  referred  to,  viz.,  one  from  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  Kent,  and  Yorkshire  respec- 
tively.' The  next  in  size,  measured  by  me,  are  one  at  Stourhead,b  and  one  in  Mr. 
Durden's  collection,  the  former  of  22£,  the  latter  22£,  inches.  Four  others  described 
by  Hoare  approach  this  size,  being  18£,  19,  20,  and  20£  inches  in  elevation/  but 
the  first  only  was  entire,  and  is  preserved  in  the  collection.  The  largest  urn  in  the 
British  Museum  is  from  Felixstow,  Suffolk,  and  is  18£  inches  high.  It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  our  first  type."  The  next  in  size,  of  our  third  or  fourth  type,  from 
Bratloy,  Hants,'  is  16  inches  high.  This  is  the  height  of  the  largest  urn  in  the 
Greenwell  collection/  as  also  of  the  largest  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.1  The  largest  fictile  urn  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland  is  17£  inches  high;  but  this  is  from  the  Bell  collection,  and  probably 
Irish. 

Of  the  08  cases  in  which  the  burnt  bones,  as  recorded  by  Iloare,  had  been 
collected  into  urns,  there  were  sixteen,  or  nearly  one  in  four,  accompanied  by 
bronze  objects ;  viz.  8  by  the  blades  of  knives  or  daggers,  7  by  awls,  and  one  by 
both. 

six  and  a-lialf  pecks.  Mr.  Atkinson,  writing  of  one  of  the  largest  urns  I  am  acquainted  with  (24  in. 
high),  says,  "  the  contained  burnt  bones  occupied  scarcely  more  space  than  what  a  feed  of  corn  might  do 
in  :i  bushel  measure."  Proc.  Geol.  and  Polytech.  Soc.,  W.  R.  Yorks.,  1864,  p.  329. 

•  The  Wiltshire  urn  is  in  the  Ulackmore  Museum,  and  was  exhumed  at  Bishopstone  ;  it  measures  24J 
inches.     (Fig.  2S).     For  the  Dorset  urn,  sec  Warne,  op.  cit.  i.  39  (l8)  ;  for  that  from  Iffins  Wood,  Kent 
(2.r>  inches),  Archeeologia,  xxx.  59.     Four  other  urns  found  with  it  .were  each  18  inches:  unpublished 
drawings  an-  in  the  library  of  the   Society  of  Antiquaries.     For  the   Yorkshire  urn,  see  Atkinson,  I.e. 
Mr.  J.  Sydenham  (Archeeologia,  xxx.  335),  speaks  of  urns  "  upwards  of  two  feet  high,"  but  docs  not  cite 
any  example.      A  height  of  "  nearly  three  feet ''  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  fragments  of  a  very 
large  urn  from  Cronllwyn,  Pembrokeshire,  can  scarcely  be  admitted  ;  Fenton,  Pembrokeshire,  p.  580. ;  Arch. 
Cambrtntif,  1851,  N.S.  ii.  334. 

"  Ancient  Wild,  ii.  126  (»),  pi.  xvi.  The  urn  figured  on  the  Title-page  is  16  inches  high.  Ibid.  i. 
237  (»). 

•  Ancient  Wiltt,  i.  41  (<),  238  («),  241  (»),  243  («).    Mr.  Warne  describes  five  urns  from  Dorsetshire, 
about  the  same  dimensions  (18, 19,  and  21  inches),  i.e.  ii.  2,  13,  15,  23,  figs  p.  27. 

d  Franks,  Ilora  Feralet,  p.  214,  pi.  xxix.  fig.  5.  One  of  the  same  type,  from  Harrington  Down,  Sussex, 
measured  21  inches  in  height  and  13  in  diameter.  Sussex  Arch.  Collect,  i.  55,  fig.:  comp.  ii.  270. 

•  Wiae,  New  Forest,  1863,  p.  196. 
'  Arch.  Jovrn.  xvii.  116,  fig.  4. 

«  Wilde,  Catalogue,  p.  192,  No.  81. 
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The  form  of  cinerary  urns  varies  greatly ;  but,  though  they  glide  into  each 
other  hy  almost  insensible  gradations,  seven  principal  types  or  varieties  may 
be  distinguished. 

1.  CINERARY  URNS. 

a.  With  Overhanging  Rim.  e.  Flower-pot  shaped. 

/3.  With  Moulded  Rim.  f  Cylindrical.    ' 

7.  With  Border  in  place  of  Rim.  77.  Globular. 

8.  Barrel-shaped. 

a.  Urn  with  Overhanging  Rim. — This,  which  is  the  most  common,  has  a  wide 
mouth,  slightly  bulging  body,  and  comparatively  narrow  tapering  foot.  Carried 
round  the  mouth  is  a  broad  overhanging  rim,  the  surface  of  which  is  usually 
ornamented.  A  good  example  of  this  type,  from  Mepal,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  is  in 
the  collection  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society."  It  is  of  small  size,  only 
7-j  inches  high.  The  rim  (one-third  the  height),  is  ornamented  with  the  im- 
pressed cord-ornament  in  compartments,  alternately  vertical,  horizontal,  and 
oblique.  Sometimes  the  ornament  is  carried  down  to  the  shoulder  or  bulging- 
part  of  the  urn,  the  rest  of  the  surface  being  plain.  When  of  large  size,  this 
variety  of  urn  is  generally  inverted  over  the  burnt  bones,  and  in  this  position 
was,  by  Hoare,  thought  to  resemble  "  an  egg  put  into  a  basket.""  By  others 
this  peculiar  form  has  been  regarded  as  phallic,  and  symbolical  of  reproduction 
and  regeneration,  and  is  compared  with  the  pine-cone  in  the  hand  of  the  gods 
of  Assyria/ 

Two  urns  of  this  type  are  figured  by  Hoare,'1  but  there  is  a  much  finer  one  in 
the  collection  at  Lake  House.'  The  bold  overhanging  rim,  which  occupies  one- 
fourth  of  the  height  of  this  urn,  is  profusely  ornamented  with  impressed  herring- 
bone and  decussating  lines ;  below  the  rim  are  two  other  rows  of  chevrons ; 
whilst  along  the  shoulder  a  single  row  of  circular  indentations  is  carried,  made  by 
the  finger,  or  rounded  end  of  a  stick.  Another  fine  but  somewhat  ruder  urn  of 

»  Report  Cambridge  Antiq.  Soc.  I860,  pp.  7,  10.  With  the  urn  was  a  thick  imperforate  incense  cup, 
1|  inch  high.  Smaller  and  quite  miniature  urns  of  this  type  occasionally  occur.  Hoare  (Ancient  Wilts, 
i.  195)  names  one  5  inches  high,  and  there  are  one  or  two  others  at  Stourhead.  See  also  that  still  smaller, 
from  Abingdon,  Berks,  in  the  British  Museum.  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  2  S.  ii.  248. 

b  Turn.  Wiltun.  p.  9.  e  Arch.  Journ.  xxii.  260. 

*  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  81,  pi.  viii  ;  237  (3),  Title-page. 

e  Duke,  Antiq.  and  Top.  Cabinet,  1809,  v.  pi.  i.  It  was  found  in  a  barrow  on  Lake  Down,  near  Stone- 
henge.  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  213.  It  is  16  inches  high  (the  rim  4  inches),  and  11  inches  in  diameter. 
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the  same  type,  from  a  barrow  on  Beacon  Hill,  Mendip,  opened  by  Bishop  Law,  has 
the  rim  alone  ornamented,  except  that  on  the  shoulder  is  a  row  of  "  thumb-nail1' 
impressions.'  (See  Plate  XXX.,  fig.  1.)  Urns  of  this  type  are  rare  in  the  barrows 
of  Dorset,  but  the  finest  I  am  acquainted  with  was  from  Woodyates  in  that  county, 
just  over  the  Wiltshire  border."  It  is  18*  inches  high;  with  a  rim  of  four 
inches,  decorated  with  oblique  rows  of  impressed  cord  ornament,  inclosed  between 
vertical  lines  of  the  same,  and  ranging  alternately  right  and  left,  so  that  two 


r'r.'in  Wm-dyali's.  DWM-I.     Height 


V\f.  '-':!.     From  Bullidon  Moor,  Dcrliy  shirr.     Height  11  in. 


adjoining  rows  produce  together  a  complicated  chevron.  At  the  shoulder  is  a 
row  of  thumb-nail-shaped  impressions — to  be  seen  on  two  other  of  the  urns  at 
Stourhead — but  which  in  this  urn  have  been  incised  with  a  pointed  implement. 


•  HuttiT,  A'orfA- HVji/  Somertet,  1829,  p.  82'J.  This  urn,  !(>£  inches  high,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Saxty  of  Hath,  to  whom  1  owe  a  photograph.  In  Phelps'g  Somtrset,  i.  117,  126,  are  "vignettes"  of 
cinerary  urus.  If  either  of  those  from  "the  Beacon,  Mendip,"  be  intended  for  this  urn,  the  representation 
is  unfaithful 

b  Ancient  Wiltt,  i.  241  (i;).  The  urn  at  Stourhead  is  without  a  label,  but  is  identified  by  Sir  Richard 
Hoare's  remark  that  it  "  is  rather  of  an  oval  form  " — the  mouth  having  this  shape.  He  states  that  it  is 
"  the  largest  lie  had  found  except  the  Stonehenge  urn  ;"  meaning,  as  shown  by  the  statement  on  the 
op|MMite  page,  that  with  this  exception  it  was  the  largest  he  hud  been  able  to  preserve  entire. 
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Two  other  features  are  nearly  or  quite  unique.  At  the  mouth,  the  rim  slopes 
downwards  and  inwards,  decorated  with  an  impressed  broad  chevron-pattern 
of  eleven  angles,  within  each  of  which  is  a  hole,  leading  to  a  second  hole,  an  inch 
or  two  below  on  the  inside  of  the  urn.  These  eleven  perforations  may  have  been 
intended  for  cordage,  by  means  of  which  a  covering  of  cloth  was  kept  in  place. 
At  the  bottom,  inside,  there  is  a  cross  with  arms  of  equal  length,  formed  by  the 
impression  of  two  twisted  cords  or  thongs,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  Sir 
Richard  Hoare's  notice.  I  know  of  no  other  urn  with  a  cross  at  the  bottom 
thus  produced.  This  urn  is  engraved  in  fig.  22,  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Thurnam,  the  bottom  in  fig.  34. 

A  most  beautiful  urn  of  this  type,  of  less  than  medium  size,  is  likewise  in  the 
Stourhead  collection ;  it  bears  the  number  257,  and  has  been  copied  in  Wedg- 
wood ware;  but  I  cannot  identify  it,  in  Ancient  Wiltshire,  with  the  barrow 
whence  it  was  derived.  It  measures  8^  by  6^  inches.  The  overhanging  rim, 
2^  inches  deep,  as  well  as  the  shoulder,  are  covered  with  incised  ornaments,  in 
the  usual  style,  but  much  more  carefully  executed  than  usual. 

A  large  number  of  urns,  all  of  this  form,  were  found  a  few  years  since  at 
Lancaster  Moor.  They  vary  from  9|  to  11^  inches  in  height ;  some  are  elabo- 
rately ornamented."  Another  series  of  this  type,  that  common  in  the  North  of 
England,  was  found  at  Garlands,  near  Carlisle,  in  1870.  There  was  no  trace  of 
tumulus  remaining.1' 

/8.  Urn  with  Moulded  Him. — In  this  type  the  rim  round  the  mouth  is  smaller, 
and  scarcely  overhangs ;  its  lower  edge  gradually  merging  in  a  moulded  groove 
or  furrow,  often  deeper  than  the  rim  itself.  Within  the  mouth  is  a  hollowed  or 
bevelled  surface,  which,  with  the  rim  and  the  upper  part  of  the  urn  as  far  as  the 
shoulder,  is  covered  with  impressed  plaited  cord  or  other  ornament.  In  rare 
cases  there  is  a  band  or.  two  of  ornament  just  above  the  bottom.'  An  almost 
precisely  similar  form  of  fictile  vessel,  distinguishable  only  by  its  size  (scarcely 
exceeding  5  inches  high),  and  by  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery,  is  classed  as 
our  second  type  of  food  vessels.  This  form  of  urn,  though  less  common  than  that 
with  overhanging  rim,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  England.  Three 

•  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xxi.  159,  pi.  7,  figs.  1-6  ;  one  latley  acquired  has  a  height  of  14  inches. 
Hid.  vi.  1,  pi.  i.  figs.  2,  3,  4;  where  one  15  inches  high,  from  Hackness,  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  is  described.  The 
urns  found  at  Wavertree,  Lancashire,  are  of  the  same  type.  Arch.  Cambr.  3  S.  1868,  xiv.  206,  fig.  1,  2. 

b  For  photographs  of  these  urns  and  of  the  accompanying  "  incense  cups,"  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  T.  S. 
Clouston,  of  the  County  Asylum,  at  Garlands. 

0  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  164  (a),  pi.  xvi. 
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from  Wiltshire  are  figured  by  Hoare,'  and  two  from  Dorsetshire,  apparently  of  a 
coarse  description,  are  given  by  Mr.  Warne."  A  very  fine  urn,  15  inches  high, 
from  a  tumulus  at  Afflington,  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  is  described  by  Mr.  Austen/ 
The  rim  is  only  one  inch  broad,  whilst  the  deeply  hollowed  furrow  beneath  is  of  four 
inches.  In  the  furrow,  placed  at  regular  intervals,  are  four  horse-shoe  shaped 
handles,  appendages  which  are  unusual,  and  nearly  confined  to  our  third  type. 
To  the  form  before  us  also  belongs  the  very  elegant  urn  from  Porth  Dafarch, 
Holyhead,  of  which  only  part  has  been  preserved  ;d  (and  which  is  engraved,  as 
restored,  in  Plate  XXX.  fig.  2)  also  that,  18  inches  in  height,  from  a  barrow  at 
Hishop's  Burton,  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  museum  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society.'  The  urn  from  Cerrig-y-Ddewi,  Anglesey  (fig.  24),'  repre- 


KIR.  !M.     From  Ccrrin-y-Dilewi,  Anglesey.     Height  »  in. 


V\K  2.',.     From  Imlicr,  Wilw.     Height  7  in. 


1  Ancirnl  tt'ilti,  i.  114  (8),  pi.  xiii.  ;  1C4  («3),  pi.  xvi.  ;  207  (*),  pi.  xxviii.  fig.  1.  The  last  is  richly 
ornamented. 

b  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorttt,  pi.  vi. ;  "  Urns  from  Sturminster  Marshall."  An  urn  of  this  type,  of  rather  small 
size,  from  Summer  Hill,  Canterbury,  is  figured  in  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xxii.  107,  241,  pi.  xiv.  fig.  3 

«  Pvrbtcl  Papert,  1855,  i.  38,  fig.  vii.  The  figure  however  is  unworthy  of  the  urn.  Warne,  op.cit. 
iii.  58  C7). 

d  Arch.  Jour*,  ri.  229.     Arch.  Cambrent.  3  S.  xiv.  222-225,  fig.  iv. ;  which  shows  the  restored  urn. 

«  Oliver.     Ueverley.     Plate,  fig.  6. 

1  For  the  use  of  this  and  other  cuts,  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the  Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley.  See  Arch. 
Journ.  xxrii.  163,  pi.  ix.  fig  1. 
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sents  a  variety  of  the  type  before  us.  A  vessel  in  the  Stourhead  Museum,  of  this 
general  form,  from  a  barrow  near  Imber,  is,  perhaps,  unique.  It  is  seven  inches 
high,  holds  about  three  pints,  and  has  a  single  handle,  projecting  horizontally 
from  the  side,  which  is  the  more  singular  from  being  perforated  vertically 
(fig.  25).*  It  may  be  doubted,  from  its  position  within  a  large  urn,  whether  this 
was  a  cinerary  urn  and  not  rather  a  large  food  vase. 

7.  Urn  with  Border  in  place  of  Rim. — In  this  type  the  sides  are  often  more 
convex  than  in  the  two  former,  the  upper  part  slightly  rounded  or  bevelled 
inwards,  the  mouth  wider,  and  the  base  or  foot  somewhat  broader.  There  is  no 
proper  rim,  but  in  place  thereof  a  border,  often  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  height 
of  the  urn,  marked  off  by  a  narrow  band,  pinched  up,  and  often  scored  as  if 
with  the  finger  or  nail.  This  border  is  sometimes  plain,  but  more  often  covered 
with  ornament,  impressed,  incised,  or  punctured.  A  fine  example  is  that  from 
Oldbury,  North  Wilts,  the  punctured  ornament  on  the  rim  of  which  has  been 
described  above5  (Plate  XXX.  fig.  3).  Large  urns  of  this 
type  are  occasionally  provided  with  handles,  of  which  there 
are  three  descriptions— the  boss  or  knob,  the  bowed,  and 
the  applied  or  horse-shoe.  The  rich  barrow  at  Winterslow 
Hut  (fig.  9  ante],  yielded  examples  of  both  the  latter.  The 
largest,  18  inches  high,  and  the  same  in  diameter,  has  a 
border  six  inches  deep,  profusely  covered  with  an  impressed 
branching  spiky  ornament,  in  complicated  and  closely  packed 
chevrons.  Below  the  rim,  on  each  side,  is  a  massive  bowed 
handle,  3£  inches  long  and  2 £  inches  in  diameter ;  the  per- 
foration an  inch  across.  The  handle  is  slightly  ornamented  ?''-';  ->r>-  <>"<»"«•'«  ™  win- 

terslow  Urn.   (Scale  \  linear). 

to  correspond  with  the  rimc  (Plate  XXX.  fig.  4).     An  urn 

of  the  same  type,  quite  plain,  also  with  bowed  handles,  from  one  of  the  Lake  or 

•  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  66.  It  is  figured  in  the  unpublished  plates,  "  Tumuli.  Imber,"  fig.  v.  Culinary 
vessels  with  vertically  pierced  handles  are  described  above.  An  "  urn  "  of  about  the  same  size  and  some- 
what similar  style,  though  without  a  handle,  from  a  cairn  at  Crakraig,  Sutherland,  had  a  stain  on  the 
inside,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  large  food  vase.  Arclueologia,  xix.  411,  pi.  xliii. 

b  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  73.  The  urn  is  16  inches  high  and  14  inches  in  diameter,  the  border  5  inches 
broad.  An  urn  of  this  type,  the  border  without  ornament,  is  figured  in  the  unpublished  plates  to  Ancient 
Wilts,  "  Tumuli,  XXIII.  B." 

c  For  photographs  of  the  Hutchins  urns  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  J. 
Phillips  ;  for  plaster  casts  of  the  rim  and  of  one  of  the  handles  of  this  particular  urn  to  the  sub-curator, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Rowell.  The  impressed  ornament  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Hutchins  as  "  a 
victor's  laurel  pattern."  At  first  I  thought  it  might  have  been  produced  by  the  impression  of  the  spikes  of 
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Durnford  tumuli,  is  in  the  Duke  collection;'  and^two  from  Dorsetshire,  with 
the  same  form  of  handle,  arc  figured  by  Mr.  Warne." 

When  the  handles  are  of  a  semicircular  or  horse-shoe  shape,  they  are  sometimes 
two,  sometimes  four  in  number.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  met  with  one  such  urn  in 
a  barrow  at  Wintcrbourn  Stoke/  Two  examples  from  Wiltshire  are  in  the 


I'rn  from  liulfnril.     Height  1-1  in. 


Fij:.  28.     I'ni  from  Hishujiston,  S.  WilU.     Height  2*1  in. 


ITutchins'  collection  at  Oxford.  That  with  two  handles,  nearly  a  foot  in  height, 
came  from  the  "VVinterslow  Hut  barrow,  where  it  accompanied  the  very  large  urn 
described  above.  That  with  four  handles  was  from  a  barrow  at  Bulford.d 


tonic  grass  or  cereal  ;  none  of  the  impressions  much  exceed  two  inches  in  length.     It  is  not  certain  whether 
they  could  have  Ix-cn  produced  by  any  double  plaiting  of  cord  or  thong.     (Arch.  Journ.  xxviii.  70,  fig.) 

•  A  portion  of  another  very  large  handled  urn  of  this  description,  from  a  north  Wiltshire  barrow  (near 
Avi-bnry).  is  not  very  accurately  figured  by  Dean   Merewether.     Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  at  Salisbury,  1849, 
100,  fig.  11.     It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hrown  of  Aldbourn. 

b  Warne,  op.  ril.  i.  29,  47,  pi.  ii.  2  ;  iv.  14.     These  figures  seem  to  lack  verisimilitude. 
c  Ancient  tt'iltt,  i.  121  ('). 

*  In  hit  letter  to  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  (Modern  WHtt,  AMerbttry,  v.  208),  Mr.  Hutching  describes  that  from 
Hulford  as  "  the  home-shoe  urn,"  and  that  from  Winterslow   Hut  as  having  "  plain  indentures  round  the 
neck  and  false  handles."     An  inspection  of  paintings  of  the  Winterslow  Hut  finds,  now  in  the  possession  of 
A.  B.  Heath,  Esq.  of  East  Woodhay,  near  Newbury,  enables  me  to  indentify  these  two  urns. 
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Dorsetshire  handled  urns  of  this  description  are  not  rare.  Mr.  Warne  describes 
two  with  "  semicircular  escutcheons  or  imitative  handles  in  bas-relief."  Of  two 
figured  by  him  one  has  two  and  the  other  four  such  appendages."  The  largest 
and  altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable  urns  I  have  examined  is  in  Mr.  H. 
Burden's  collection.  It  was  found  inverted  with  the  mouth  plastered  over  with 
clay,  in  a  barrow  on  Roke  Down,  Dorset.  It  has  a  capacity  of  more  than  a 
bushel  and  a  half,  being  22f  inches  high,  and  20  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
shoulder.  Our  figure  (Plate  XXX.,  fig.  5),  is  from  a  not  very  good  pencil 
sketch.  On  the  broad  border  is  a  row  of  finger  indentations  ajjove,  and  another 
below,  and  four  large  semicircular  handles  in  relief.  Alternating  with  these 
are  as  many  imperforate  oblong  bosses — also  a  sort  of  handles.  A  rare  feature  is 
the  large  cross  modelled  in  the  interior  at  the  bottom.  The  cross  is  of  plain 
form  with  the  surface  bevelled  off  to  an  edge.  A  large  plain  urn  of  this  type, 
18J  inches  high,  from  Quarr  Hill,  Dorset,  in  the  collection  of  John  Evans,  Esq. 
F.R.S.,  has  had  two  knobs  or  bosses,  both  imperforate,  serving  as  handles,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  border. 


Fig.  29.    From  Montblairy!     Height  13i  in. 


Fig.  30.     From  Tnach,  Aberdecnshire.     Height  11 J  in. 


»  Warne.  op.  cit.  i.  47;  ii.  3.  pi.  iv.  figs.  12,  13. 
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Uandlcd  urns  of  both  the  sorts  here  described  are  found  in  the  barrows  of 
Cornwall,  especially  those  of  the  Land's  End  district."  Cinerary  urns  with 
handles  of  any  description  are  however  scarcely  known  to  the  north  of  the 
Thames,  and,  unless  of  the  mere  boss  or  stop  form,  not  at  aU  to  the  north  of  the 
Trent  or  Humber.  A  single  urn  with  semicircular  applied  handles,  from  Bircham, 
Norfolk,  has  been  published;"  one  from  Barley  Dale,  Derbyshire,  with  four 
pierced  bosses,  has  been  figured  by  Mr.  LI.  Jewitt,  F.S.A.  ;c  his  woodcut  and  the 
figure  of  an  urn  from  Montblairy,  Aberdeenshire,  with  vertical  bosses  or  stops 
in  the  moulded  groove,  have  been  reproduced  (figs.  36,  29.)  With  these  excep- 
tions, however,  none  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Derbyshire  or  Staffordshire  collec- 
tions, and  there  are  none  in  those  of  Yorkshire,  or,  I  believe,  in  the  museums  of 
Edinburgh  or  Dublin. 

To  this  type,  or  to  the  preceding,  belong  those  Irish  urns  the  curious  applied 
decoration  of  which  has  already  been  adverted  to.  Such  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  museums  of  Belfast  and  Dublin ;  two  in  the  latter  museum  being  from 
the  Pctrie  collection  (fig.  31).  One  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  15  inches  high,  is  probably  likewise  Irish.  One  from  the 
county  of  Tyrone  has  been  figured,  or  rather,  as  we  venture  to  think,  cari- 
catured." That  from  the  Breselu  Mountains,  Pembrokeshire,  described  by 
Mr.  Fenton,'  and  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page  (fig.  32),  seems  to  argue  a 
connection  between  Wales  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland  during  the  bronze 
period. 

S.  Barrel-shapwl  Urn.—  This  type  differs  from  the  last  chiefly  in  its  propor- 
tions. The  sides  are  slightly  swelling  at  the  middle ;  the  foot  not  very  much 
narrower  than  the  mouth.  Such  urns  are  rather  common  in  the  barrows  of 

1  Mr.  W.  C.  Borlase,  in  Arch.  Cambr.  1869,  3  S.  xv.  32,  has  engraved  two,  one  from  Tredinney 
barrow,  with  four  small  bowed  handles  or  "  cleats,"  the  other,  a  mere  fragment,  from  Morvah  Hill  barrow, 
with  four  "  embossed "  semicircular  handles.  Others,  in  the  Museum  at  IVnzance,  are  figured  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Blight,  Week  at  iMiuTs  End,  1861.  An  urn  from  St.  Austel  Down,  13J  inches  high,  also  with 
"  four  little  ears  or  handles,"  is  figured  in  Philos.  Trans.  1744,  xli.  469,  pi.  ii.  fig.  3. 

b  Rolfe  and  Lukis,  Bircham  Barrows,  1843,  plate. 

e  LI.  Jewitt,  The  Reliquary,  1864,  iv.  205,  pi.  xxii.;  about  10J  in.  high. 

d  Jonrn.  Brit.  Arch.  Atsoc.  i.  248.  In  the  figure  of  the  urn  from  Cairn  Thierna,  co.  Cork  (Arch. 
Journ.  vi.  191),  there  is  likewise  perhaps  some  error.  As  represented  it  appears  to  have  a  cover,  but  of 
such  an  accessory  there  is  no  mention. 

•  Pembrokeshire,  p.  849,  pi.  i.  fig.  1  ;  Arch.  Cambr.  1853,  2  S.  iv.  85.  The  figure  is  perhaps  not  strictly 
accurate,  as  the  urn  was  in  many  fragments.  Mr.  Fenton  found  in  the  varied  ornament,  not  only  a  "snake- 
shaped  band,"  but  "  a  regal  crown." 
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Dorset,'  rarer  in  those  of  Wiltshire.  One  only,  from  a  barrow  within  a  third  of 
a  mile  of  Stonehenge,  is  figured  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare.  It  is  the  largest  obtained 
by  him  entire,  22^  inches  high,  handsomely  decorated  with  vertical  festoons 
in  relief,  extending  from  the  moulded  rim  nearly  to  the  base."  A  large  plain  urn 
of  this  form  in  my  collection,  from  a  tumulus  at  Winterbourn  Stoke,  has  been 
referred  to  already.0  It  is  15  inches  high,  and  has  a  capacity  of  \\  peck.  (Plate 


Fig.  31.    From  Ireland.     (Pctrie  Coll.  No.  IX) 


112.     From  Bresrlu  Mountains, 
Pembrokeshire. 


XXX.  fig.  6.)  The  finest  urn  of  this  type  I  have  seen  was  derived  from  a  barrow 
at  Bishopston,  S.  Wilts,  and  is  in  the  Blackmore  Museum.  It  is  of  good  proportions, 
and  one  of  the  largest  urns  known,  being  24^-  inches  high,  the  border  finished  with 
two  rows  of  thumb-nail  ornament  above  and  one  below  (fig.  28,  ante).  The  large 
Irish  urn  from  the  Bell  collection,  I7j  inches  high,  already  referred  to  as  in  the 

•  Warne,  op.  cit.  pi.  v. ;  where  the  three  largest  are  of  this  type  ;  pi.  vii.  fig.  7.   Two  others,  each  19  inches 
high,  with  vertical  ribs,  are  figured,  ii.  23,  27 ;  they  have  'some  analogy  with  the  large  urn  next  referred 
to,  from  near  Stonehenge,  as  likewise  that  from  Woodyates,  Dorset,  exhumed  by  Air.  Chaffers.     (C.  R.  Smith, 
Collect.  Antiq.  i.  9G,  fig.     That  on  the  preceding  page,  from  an  adjoining  barrow,  belongs  to  our  Type  y.) 
"  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  126  (u),  pi.  xvi.  distinguished  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  as  "  The  Stonehenge  Urn." 
c  From  a  tumulus  of  very  slight  elevation  overlooked  by  Hoare,  within  a  mile  of  Stonehenge,  and  a  little 
to  the  north-east  of  No.  27  of  the  Winterbourn  Stoke  group.     Archaologia,  xlii.  171,  pi.  xiii. 
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museum  in  Edinburgh,  is  of  this  variety ;  the  border  marked  off  by  a  deep  groove, 
a  second  being  carried  round  the  middle ;  the  upper  compartment  filled  in  with 
closely  decussating  oblique  lines.  Urns  of  this  and  of  the  next  type  are  often 
found  together,  as  in  the  British  cemetery  at  Stanlake,  Oxon." 

t.  Flowerpot-shaped  Urn. — In  this  type  the  mouth  is  decidedly  wider  than  the 
base,  and  the  sides  are  nearly  flat ;  it  has  little  or  no  ornament.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  Dorsetshire  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Out  of  eighteen  urns 
from  the  Deverell  barrow,  four  were  of  this  form.b  Among  five  urns  from  bar- 
rows near  Wareharn,  in  the  possession  of  John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  there  are  two 
of  this  :md  three  of  the  barrel-shape.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  saw  two 
or  three  of  the  same  form  at  Lowther  Castle,  N.  B.  Yorkshire,  from  a  barrow 
at  Court  (Jreen/  Mr.  Batcman  names  the  discovery  in  Derbyshire  of  two 
or  three  urns  somewhat  like  "a  common  garden  flower-pot"  as  remarkable.*1 
Vases  of  this  form,  with  "  two  or  more  knobs  for  handles,"  sometimes  per- 
forated, are  occasionally  found  in  the  cromlech  tombs  of  the  Channel  Isles.' 

Urns  of  this  type  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to  crack,  apparently 
in  the  making.  Of  the  four  from  the  Deverell  barrow  two  were  thus  broken,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  gaping  cracks  are  neatly  bored  holes  for  the  insertion  of  a 
thong  or  cord,  by  means  of  which  the  urn  might  be  held  together,  and  the 
extension  of  the  crack  prevented.  A  flower-pot-shaped  urn  in  my  collection, 
from  a  barrow  at  Tan  Hill,  Wilts,  has  a  long  vertical  crack  on  each  side,  and  on 
each  side  of  both  cracks,  such  reparation-holes  have  been  neatly  bored/  (Plate 
XXX.  lig.  7.) 

£.  Cylindrical  or  Drum-shaped  Urn. — In  this  type  the  sides  are  flat  and  ver- 
tical, and  the  mouth  and  base  nearly  of  the  same  size.  It  appears  to  be  almost 
peculiar  to  Dorsetshire,  and  even  there  is  rare.  (Plate  XXX.  fig.  8.)  Two  from 
the  Deverell  barrow  are  figured,  and  a  very  large  one  is  described  by  Mr.  Warne.8 

*  Arclutalngia,  xxxvii.  3C1,  pi.  viii.     The  urns  are  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

''  Miles,  Drrertll  narrow,  pi.  ii.  2  ;  v.  3,  11  ;  vi,  12.     Two  are  copied  by  Mr.  Warne,  op.  cit.  pi.  ix. 
c  Ord,  Cleveland,  p.  108,  note. 

*  Bateman,  Ten  Yttiri  Diggings,  p.  84. 

*  F.  C.  Lukis,  Arch&oUyia,  xxxv.  255.     Arch.  Journ.  i.  228. 

'  Wilt*  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  325.  Miles,  op.  tit.  p.  25.  Warne,  op.  cit.  ii.  15;  where  a  large  urn,  the  form  of 
which  does  not  appear,  is  described  by  Dr.  Wake  Smart,  as  having  "  in  its  sides  two  holes,  probably  for 
securing  a  fracture  by  the  insertion  of  a  ligature."  Hoare  once  names  a  rude  cinerary  urn,  with  "  two 
perforations  on  its  sides."  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  46. 

«  Miles,  op.  cit.  p.  20,  pi.  v.  nos.  15, 22.  (That  given  in  our  plate  from  a  photograph  is  No.  15.)  Warne, 
op.  cit.  ii.  25,  pi.  ix.  It  appears  from  a  volume  of  Stukeley's  Mitcelluneous  Collections  (1718,  p  12),  in 
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17.  Globular  Urn. — The  form  of  this  is  globular,  with  a  mouth  somewhat 
produced,  and  either  upright  or  with  the  lip  but  slightly  everted.  It  is  mostly 
ornamented  about  the  neck  and  shoulder  with  a  series  of  parallel  grooves, 
sometimes  varied  by  zigzags ;  and  in  many  there  are  two,  three,  or  four  knobs  or 
ears,  arranged  at  intervals  at  the  shoulder,  which  are  often  pierced,  and  if 
so,  always  horizontally.  These  urns  arc  of  a  superior  fabric,  the  clay  more 
finely  tempered;  they  are  thinner  and  more  compact  than  the  other  types,  and 
the  surface  is  somewhat  red  and  smooth.  They  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  barrows 
of  Dorsetshire,  and  indeed  to  those  of  the  centre  of  that  county.  Of  eighteen 
urns  figured  from  the  Deverell  barrow,  as  many  as  ten  are  of  this  type  ;*  and 


Fig.  33.     From  Deverell,  Dorset.     (Height  1 1  in.) 

seven,  from  other  tumuli  in  Dorset,  are  figured  by  Mr.  Wavnc.'1  I  have  no 
notice  of  urns  of  this  description  having  been  found  in  "Wiltshire  ;  and  the  only 

the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  an  urn  of  this  type  and  another  of  flower-pot  shape,  with, 
if  we  may  trust  the  sketch,  four  semicircular  handles,  were  found  at  Sunbury  Common,  Middlesex, 
in  1719  ;  and,  curiously,  during  the  present  winter,  1871-72,  among  the  numerous  urns  brought  to  light  on 
this  spot,  there  was  one,  of  the  same  type  and  very  large  size,  with  four  such  semicircular  appendages. 

a  The  Deverell  barrow  urns  were  supposed  to  have  been  "  safely  deposited  and  carefully  preserved  "  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  falling  to  pieces,  and 
in  danger  of  being  quite  lost.  That  above  given,  from  a  photograph  (fig.  33),  is  11  in.  high,  and  is  Miles' 
No.  17,  pi.  iii.  As  these  pages  are  being  printed,  1871,  globular  urns  have  been  found  in  barrows  at 
Dewlish,  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  and  at  Plush,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham,  both  in  the  same  central 
part  of  Dorset  as  the  Deverell  barrow.  One  of  those  from  Plush,  shown  to  me  by  Professor  Rolleston, 
has  the  loops  at  the  neck  filled  in  with  an  imitation  fictile  cord.  See  Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  2  S.  v.  112. 

"  Warne,  op.  cit.  ii.  5,  pi.  vi.  Two  from  Whitchurch.  Two  other  globular  Dorset  urns  are  figured  in  The 
Barrow  Diggers,  1839,  p.  91,  pi.  viii.,  figs.  2,  3.  One  of  these,  from  Charlton  Marshall,  is  referred  to  mArchceo- 
iogia,  xvii.  332,  and  there  is  a  drawing  of  it  in  the  collections  of  the  Society.  Cf.  Warne,  op.  cit.  iii.  24. 
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example  not  from  Dorsetshire  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  from  the  Seven 
Barrows,  near  Lambourn,  Berks,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  rather 
rude,  9£  inches  high,  has  four  unperforated  knobs  ranged  round  the  shoulder, 
and  likewise  some  faint  zig-zag  scorings.'  (Plate  XXX.,  fig.  9.) 

Two  large  urns,  described  above,  the  one  as  an  example  of  our  first  and  the 
other  of  our  third  variety,  have  a  cruciform  moulding  or  marking  at  the  bottom. 
A  third,  from  a  barrow  at  King's  Down,  near  Badbury,  Dorset,  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  as  these  pages  are  going  through  the  press"  (see  fig.  34.)  five  other 
urns  from  the  South  of  England,  nearly  all  of  the  largest  size,  are  known  to  have 
lii-cn  similarly  decorated/  The  decoration  is  always  on  the  inside,  not  the 
exterior  as  in  the  lesser  forms  of  sepulchral  fictile  vessels — the  incense  cup,  food 
vase,  and  drinking  cup.  This  may  have  depended  on  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
impossibility,  of  moving  and  inverting  such  large  vessels  whilst  yet  unbaked.  In 
six  out  of  the  eight  urns,  the  decussating  ornament  being  moulded  in  relief  has 
been  supposed  to  have  been  intended  to  give  strength  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
This  conclusion  however  is  opposed  by  the  slight  projection  of  the  cross  in  some 
instances  ;  and  by  the  fact  that  in  two  of  the  number  it  is  a  mere  surface  decora- 
tion,—  in  the  one  from  AVoodyates,  made  by  an  impressed  cord  or  twisted  thong 
(fii;.  155)  ;  and  in  the  other,  from  Sussex,  the  base  of  which  is  in  the  British 
.Museum,  by  some  pointed  implement.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  did  not  preserve  the  bottom  of  the  large  urn  from  AVoodyates,  on  which 
was  an  ornament  "in  high  relief  resembling  a  wheel  or  star  with  six  rays." 

*  Batt-nian  ( Ten  Years'  Dtggingf,  p.  282),  speaks  of  globular  British  urns,  imitations  of  those  of  the 
Romano-British  period,  pretty  well  baked,  with  narrowed  mouths,  and  some  with  the  peculiarity  of  a  couple 
of  holes  (for  reparation),  about  an  incli  apart,  at  the  side.  These  however  have  been  shown  above  to 
be  in  all  probability  culinary. 

"  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Austen  informs  me  (Feb.  1871),  that  the  broken  urn,  21  in.  high,  had  ribs  extending 
from  the  broad  border  to  the  bottom,  something  like  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  "  Stonehenge  Urn  "  (var.  i>  supra). 
These  ribs,  however,  arc  oblique,  not  vertical.  At  the  bottom,  inside,  was  a  four-armed  cross  in  slight 
relief  ( |  inch),  figured  on  the  next  page. 

c  All  eight  are  from  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Dorset,  and  Devon.  The  five  examples  already  known  were 
collected  by  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Jlydriotaphia  Cambrens.  p.  63  ;  Arch.  Camb.  3  S.  xiv.  279.  In 
1852,  1  examined  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  large  urns  from  the  cavern  at  Berry  Head,  near  Brixham,  and 
supposed  it  to  have  been  a  domestic  and  not  sepulchral  vessel  (Cran.  Brit.  v.  107),  an  inference  corrected 
by  the  description  of  a  second  found  at  the  same  place.  For  the  urn  from  Worgret,  Dorset,  with  the  cross 
••  partly  rawed  and  partly  grooved,"  see  Warne,  op.  cit.  iii.  29. 

d  Ancient  Wiltt.  \.  243.    I  have  examined  the  bottoms  of  all  the  larger  urna  in  the  museum  at  Stourhead, 
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This  must  have  been  a  cross  vertically  decussated  by  a  third  straight  line,  an 
ornament  found  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  vases  from  Golasecca,  in  Lombardy, 


1'iff.  34.  Bottom  (interior  view)  of  I'm  from 
Kind's  Down.  Dorset. 


.  3,"..  Bottom  of  Urn  (tig.  L'i)   from 
Woodvates. 


which  M.  DC  Mortillet  identifies,  surely  on  insufficient  grounds,  with  what  we 
may  name  the  iota-chi  symbol,  )JC,  or  earliest  form  of  the  Christian  monogram. ' 

2.  INCENSE  CUPS. 

The  small  fictile  vessels,  first  named  "  Incense  Cups "  by  Iloare — a  name 
which,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  is  expedient  to  retain — are  a  rather  frequent 
accompaniment  of  interments  after  cremation ;  about  one  in  eleven  of  those 
in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire  being  so  accompanied.  Sir  Richard  registers  the 
discovery  of  twenty-sis, ''  twenty-four  of  which  are  in  the  museum  at  Stourhead, 
and  twelve  figured  in  the  first  volume  of  Ancient  Wilts.  Of  the  whole  number, 
four  were  inclosed  with  the  burnt  bones  in  cinerary  urns;  the  remainder 
with  deposits  of  the  same  description  in  shallow  graves,  or  on  the  floor  of  the 

without  finding  any  ornament  except  on  the  fine  urn  from  Woodyates,  described  under  our  first  type.  The 
barrows  at  this  place,  though  in  Dorset,  are  only  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  present  Wiltshire  border,  and  are 
more  like  the  tumuli  of  this  latter  than  of  the  former  county.  They  are  indeed  probably  Belgic. 

*  Le  Signe  de  la  Croix  avant  le  Christianisme,  pp.  126,  173.  The  figure  of  the  chi-rho  monogram,  ^JQ 
given  by  M.  de  Mortillet  (figs.  59,  116)  is  misleading  ;  it  can  have  no  reference  to  the  markings  on  the 
Golasecca  and  other  vases  described  by  him. 

b  Two  are  stated  to  have  been  found  with  unburnt  skeletons,  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  124  (25),  202  (I5li).  In 
the  former  barrow,  however,  there  was  a  burnt  as  well  as  an  unburnt  body  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
second  is  not  accurately,  or  at  least  not  fully,  reported. 
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barrows.  They  are  much  less  common  in  the  barrows  of  Dorset  than  in  Wilt- 
shire,  notwithstanding  that  burials  by  cremation  are  of  greater  relative  frequency. 
There  is  only  a  single  specimen  in  Mr.  Durden's  collection,  one  in  Mr  Warne  s, 
and  two  in"  Mr.  Austen's ;  and  from  the  whole  county  we  can  scarcely  reckon 


Kic.  M.     llcinlit  10}  in.  Fin-  37.     Height  1|  in. 

Fins.  :ili,  37.     From  Dnrley  Diilc,  Derbyshire.     Scale  }  linear. 

more  than  six  examples."     In  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire  they  are  somewhat  more 
frequent ;  but  considerably  more  so  in  those  of  Yorkshire.1"     In  Wales  and  Scot- 

•  Warne,  Ctltic  Tumuli  of  Dorset  (vignette  to  title),  iii.  43,  pi.  i.  fig.  20*  ;  55,  pi.  vii.  figs.  2,  3. 
Arch.  Jmirn.  iii.  350,  351  ;  xii.  193.  This  last  is  at  Cambridge.  (See  fig.  42,  infra.)  The  two  incense 
cup*  given  by  Mr.  Warne  from  Hoare  (op.  cit.  iii.  1C,  17,  pi.  2.  Woodyates)  have  been  reckoned  among  the 
Wiltahire  examples,  this  Woodyates  group  of  barrows,  as  more  than  once  stated,  appearing  to  belong  to  the 
Ilelgic  district. 

b  In  the  Bateman  collection  there  are  seven,  apparently  from  Derbyshire  or  Staffordshire,  and  fifteen 
from  the  Ruddock  diggings  in  Yorkshire.  From  the  last-named  county  Mr.  Atkinson  has  about  ten  and 
Mr.  Grcenwell  nearly  the  same  number  of  incense  cups.  The  cinerary  urn  and  incense  cup  from  Derby- 
shire, figured  above,  with  the  relative  sires  preserved,  were  found  together.  Reliquary,  iv.  205,  pi.  xxii. 
Mr.  LI.  Jewitt  has  kindly  allowed  these  blocks  (from  Reliquary,  iv.  pi.  xxii.)  and  several  others  to  be 
employed  for  the  illustration  of  the  present  paper. 
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land  they  are  likewise  rather  common ;  perhaps  less  so  in  Ireland,  though  as  to 
this  country  more  information  is  required."  As  such  vessels  occur  in  the  primeval 
tombs  of  the  Channel  Islands,11  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  are  found  in 
the  tumuli  of  northern  France,  though  as  yet  we  are  unable  to  cite  examples. 

In  size,  incense  cups  seldom  exceed  two  inches  in  height ;  their  capacity  varying 
from  about  the  twelfth  to  the  fourth  of  a  pint.  The  variety  in  form  is  very  great, 
and  renders  some  classification  of  them  desirable.  That  here  proposed  will  perhaps 
apply  to  vessels  of  this  sort  from  the  whole  of  the  British  islands.  In  the  first 
place,  three  principal  types  may  be  recognised ;  according  as  the  mouth  of  the  cup 
differs  but  little  in  size  from  the  body,  is  decidedly  smaller,  or  decidedly  larger. 

The  two  first  of  these  present  numerous  sub-forms,  and  six  well-marked  varie- 
ties may  be  distinguished. 

2.  INCENSE  CUPS. 

1. — THE  SIMPLE  CUP,  in  which  the  sides  deviate  but  slightly  from  the  perpendicular. 

II. — THE  CONTRACTED  CUP,  in  which  the  sides  are  bevelled  in  towards  a  narrow  mouth 

and  base. 

III. — THE    EXPANDED    CUP,  in  which  the  upper  part  spreads  out   into  a  widely  diluted 

mouth. 

a.  The  Xodulatcd  Cup.  8.  The  Basket  Cup. 

/3.  The  Compressed  Cup.  e.  The  Slashed  Cup. 

7.  The  Handled  Cup.  f.  The  Strainer  Cup. 

All  these  types  and  varieties  are  found  in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire,  and  two  are 
almost  peculiar  to  them. 

I.  The  Simple  Cup. — The  variety  in  this  type  is  very  considerable,  and  almost 
defies  classification.  The  more  usual  form  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a 
common  earthenware  salt-cellar.0  In  most  the  sides  are  nearly  upright ;  in  others 

&  One,  quite  plain,  is  figured  by  Sir  W.  Wilde,  Cat.  R.  Irish  Acad.  p.  177,  fig.  124  ;  also  one  of  much 
beauty,  p.  179,  fig.  129.  Fig.  49  posted.  Two  more  had  been  added  to  the  collection  prior  to  my  visit  in 
1870.  In  the  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  exhibited  at  Belfast  in  1852,  there  is  mention  of  what  appear  to  be 
incense  cups,  one  of  them  "  pierced  with  two  holes  on  each  side,"  pp.  5,  51,  app.  p.  6.  In  the  museum  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  are  about  twelve  of  these  small  vessels. 

b  Archceologia,  xxxv.  255,  where  are  figures  of  saucer-like  cups,  pierced  at  each  side. 

c  For  such  a  cup  from  a  barrow  near  Stonehenge,  see  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  199  (m),  pi.  xxiv.  This 
simplest  form  is  common  in  the  barrows  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire ;  see  Jewitt,  Orave  Mounds,  p.  106. 
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slightly  bevelled  towards  the  mouth;  in  others,  again,  somewhat  spread  out, 
the  cup  being  more  or  less  of  a  flower-pot  shape.  Some  of  these,  as  already 
pointed  out,  may  have  been  domestic  vessels,  utilized  for  a  sepulchral  purpose. 
Many  cups  to  bo  classed  here  resemble  in  fabric  the  coarsest  cinerary  urns.  One, 
from*  a  barrow  on  Ilougbridge  Hill,  near  Devizes,  Wilts,  has  a  broad  moulded 
rim,  and  is  ornamented  with  an  impressed  cord  pattern  (fig.  38.)  It  is  pierced 


ia  :iv    Knnn  Honghr'ulgc  Hill,  Wilta.    Sralc  J  linear. 


Kin.  :!'-'-     Kn>m  Upton  1'yiic,  Devon.     Actual  size. 


on  one  side  with  two  holes,  J  of  an  inch  apart.  At  the  base,  are  two  concentric 
circles  ruddy  scratched  in  the  clay."  A  better  and  more  typical  example  is  that 
from  a  barrow  at  Farway,  Devon,  figured  by  the  Rev.  11.  Kirwan,  F.S.A.b 
Others,  which  fall  under  this  general  type,  are  of  drumlike  proportions.0  One,  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Kendall,  is  of  oblong  form,  like  a  common  soap-dish.  One 
at  Stourbead  is  almost  entirely  rim,  the  little  cavity  in  the  centre  being  only 


figs.  117,  11H,  119,  121  ;  Bowman,  Reliq.  Antiq.  Ebor.  pp.  26,  38,  fig.  2  ;  Arch.  Journ.  i.  p.  412,  tig.  3; 
Young,  ir/u'%,  ii.  660,  fig.  2  ;  C.  R.  Smith,  Collect.  Antiq.  \.  60,  pi.  xxi.  fig.  2  ;  i.  34,  pi.  xv.  fig.  3.  The 
last  is  from  a  barrow  at  Brandon,  Warwickshire.  Bloxam,  Fragment.  Sejnilch.  pp.  21,  25. 

•  Wilt*.  Arch.  Mag.  vi,  323  (10)  ;  Arch.  Journ.  xxviii.  70.  A  very  similar  cup,  labelled  "  Barrow  at 
Abury,"  six  miles  north  of  Roughridge  Hill  (Ancient  Wilts,  ii.  90  (2),  is  at  Stourhead. 

b  Trans.  Internal.  Congress  Prehitt.  Archtrology,  1868,  p.  381,  pi.  v.,  vi.  A  somewhat  similar,  but 
ruder,  cup  was  afterwards  obtained  from  a  barrow  at  Upton  Pyne,  in  the  same  county  (Trans.  Devon  Assoc. 
1871,  ir.  644),  and  is  here  reproduced  (fig.  39),  by  Mr.  Kirwan's  permission.  See  also  that  found  at  Cauld 
Chapel,  Lanark.  Jovrn.  Brit.  Arch.  Attoc.  xvii.  Ill,  pi.  12,  fig.  3,  4.  Comp.  x.  8,  pi.  3,  fig.  6. 

c  See  that  on  four  feet,  from  near  Pickering,  N.  R.  Yorks,  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  238.  Another,  but 
without  feet,  ii  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  at  Danby,  N.  R.  Yorks. 
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half-an-inch  deep.  A  cup  of  the  flower-pot  variety,  having  on  its  upper  part  a 
faint  chevron  ornament,  found  in  the  large  urn  in  the  rich  Winterslow  Hut 
barrow,  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  is  here  figured.* 


Fig.  40.     From  Winterslow,  Wilts. 


(Scale  §  linear). 


Fig.  41.     From  Choldcrton,  Wilts. 


II.  The  Contracted  Ctip. — The  form  of  this  is  sub-globular  or  spheroidal, 
or,  in  the  more  characteristic  examples,  that  of  a  double  truncated  cone.  Of  the 
sub-globular  variety,  a  good  example  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  apparently 
from  a  barrow  at  Cholderton,  Wilts  b  (fig.  41).  The  two  holes  in  one  side  are  as 
much  as  two  inches  apart.  The  doubly  truncated  conical  cup  resembles  a  whirl  or 
top,  hence  called  turbinated  by  Mr.  Albert  Way.  Cups  of  this  form  are  sometimes 
nearly  or  quite  plain ; c  at  others  profusely  ornamented.  They  are  not  common 
in  the  Wiltshire  barrows ;  but  one  from  Woodyatcs — a  remarkable  specimen — is 
described  further  on.  (See  fig.  65.)  Another  from  Wiltshire  is  remarkable  as 
being  double,  having  a  division  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  allow  of  either  the 
obverse  or  reverse  side  being  used.  Each  half  is  pierced  in  two  places  at 
the  bottom,  the  four  holes  arranged  diamond-fashion  on  one  side  of  the  cup.'1 
A  good  example  is  that  from  Beedon,  Berkshire ; '  another  from  Bincombe, 

»  Mr.  Hutchins  terms  it  a  "  small  offering  vessel,  or  lachrymatory."  Hoare,  Modern  Wilts,  Aldcrbury, 
v.  211 ;  Antiq.  Year  Book,  1845,  p.  23.  I  have  been  able  to  identify  the  cup  by  aid  of  the  painting  at 
East  Woodhay,  Berks,  previously  referred  to. 

b  I  take  it  to  be  the  "  small  round  plain  cup,"  found  with  a  burnt  body,  in  a  barrow  at  Cholderton,  by 
Mr.  Hutchins.  Hoare,  Modern  Wilts,  v.  210. 

c  Jewitt,  Grave  Mounds,  p.  106,  figs.  114,  115,  116,  122  ;  Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  28;  see  that  from 
Cronllwyn,  Pembroke  ;  Fenton,  Pembrokeshire,  p.  580,  pi.  ii.  fig  7  ;  Arch.  Cambr.  1851,  2  S.  ii.  334- 
There  were  two  others  of  the  same  sort,  with  an  urn  said  to  be  nearly  three  feet  high. 

a  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  114  (9),  pi.  xiii.  The  little  cup  of  our  Type  I,  figured  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  213  (21), 
pi.  xxxi.,  is  at  Lake  House,  and  seems  to  me  to  have  been  double. 

e  Arch.  Journ.  vii.  66  ;  x.  3.  The  remains  of  this  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  cup  from  Bincombe, 
Dorset  (fig.  42),  in  the  museum  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  (Report,  1855,  No.  V.  p.  144  ;  Arch. 
Journ.  xii.  193  ;  Cran.  Brit.  pi.  57,  xxiv.)  is  a  less  characteristic  example. 
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Dorset,  is  here  reproduced  (fig.  42).  This  type  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
one  in  the  North  of  the  island,  and  especially  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Albert  "Way 
brings  together  in  one  plate*  six  examples,  five  of  which  belong  to  the 
north  of  Britain— from  Penrith  to  the  Orkneys.  In  some,  the  base  is  very 


Krum  liim-omlH1,  Dorset.     Actuul  size 


Fi(r.  43.     From  Bcnnachic,  Abcrdccnshire. 
Scale  J  linear. 


narrow,  and  one  from  Clifton,  near  Manchester,  was  described  by  Dr.  Pegge  as 
having  "  the  bottom  convex,  and  apparently  intended  to  be  held  in  the  hand." 
This  cup,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  has  a  base  nearly  an  inch  wide,  on  which 
it  rests. 

III.  The  Expanded  Cup. — In  this,  the  upper  part  is  spread  out  in  the  calyx- 
like  fashion  of  the  high-brimmed  globular  drinking-cups ;  and  in  taste  and 
ornamentation  they  agree  so  closely  with  the  drinking-cups,  that  the  two  species 
of  fictile  vessel  may  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  same  artificers.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  more  remarkable  that  this  type  is  never  found  in  the  barrows  of  the 
northern  counties,  but  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  south-west  of  England,  and 


•  llydriotaphia  Cambrtnt.  pi.  4.  The  figures  are  reproduced  from  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  iii.  485;  v.  13. 
There  arc  two  good  examples  in  the  museum  at  Belfast,  one  of  them  doubly  pierced  at  the  side. 

b  Archaologia,  ix.  191,  pi.  ix.  4.  This  cup  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers  to  the  National 
Collection.  Onp  from  Wath,  near  Ripon,  figured  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis  (  Fonts.  Arch,  and  Topog.  Jottrn. 
1870,  i.  121,  pi.  ii.  figg.  2,  3),  is  very  similar.  It  is  curious  that  the  two  holes,  which  as  usual  passed 
through  the  vessel,  had  been  obliterated  on  the  inside  before  baking,  by  a  thin  coating  of  clay  smeared  over 
them  in  tbi*  condition.  There  were  two  or  three  cups  of  this  type  with  the  large  find  of  urns  at  Garlands, 
near  Carlisle. 
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almost  to  Wiltshire."  Even  there  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  no  more  than  five 
examples  being  known.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  found  only  two ;  *'  and  two  others, 
from  disc-shaped  barrows  at  Beckhampton,  were  obtained  in  my  own  excavations. 


Fig.  44.     From  Beckhampton,  Wilts.         (Scale  J  linear.)  Fiji.  t,"i.     Fmm  Camerton,  Somerset. 

One  is  pierced  with  two  holes,  two  inches  apart,  and  is  curiously  decorated  with 
a  large  arrow-leaved  pattern,  apparently  copied  from  the  well-known  aquatic 
plant,  Sagittaria  sagittifolia  (fig.  46).  In  numberless  places  the  sides  are 
perforated  by  the  finely  punctured  ornament.  The  other,  though  of  smaller 
size,  is  decorated  in  almost  precisely  the  same  pattern  as  that  from  a  barrow 
opened  by  Mr.  Skinner  at  Camerton,  East  Somerset,0  a  district  which  we  know 
from  Ptolemy  to  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the  Belgaj.  Figures  of  both 
(figs.  44,  45)  are  here  given,  and  those  of  the  ornamented  bottoms  on  a  sub- 
sequent page  (figs.  56,  57).  The  base  of  one  of  the  two  cups  in  the  museum 
at  Stourhead  is  also  bordered  with  a  double  concentric  circle  and  a  single 

a  A  cup  from  Malvern,  Worcestershire  (Arch.  Journ.  vii.  67.  Allies,  Worcestershire,  2  ed.  p.  105), 
might  at  first  be  taken  to  be  of  this  type.  It  differs  however  both  in  form  and  fabric,  being  very  thick 
and  clumsy,  and  having  impressed  cord  ornaments.  It  is  rather  of  our  Type  I.  with  a  wider  mouth  than 
usual. 

"  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  174,  pi.  xviii. ;  238  (R),  pi.  xxxiii.  fig.  3.  The  first  is  much  warped  and  cracked 
"  by  the  heat  of  the  funereal  pile."  Though  not  shewn  in  the  engraving,  there  are  two  perforations  one- 
third  of  an  inch  apart.  The  base  is  ornamented  at  the  edge  as  described  above. 

c  Proc.  Somerset  Arch.  Soc.  viii.  44  ;  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  at  Bristol,  1851,  lix.  This  cup,  a  hair-pin, 
and  a  dagger-blade,  both  of  bronze,  and  a  perforated  whetstone  (all  figured  in  this  memoir),  accompanied 
an  interment  after  cremation  in  a  barrow  at  Wall  Mead,  Camerton.  The  objects  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Bristol.  There  was  a  bronze  awl  with  one  of  my  Beckhampton  expanded  cups  (fig.  44). 
Of  the  twenty-six  incense  cups  found  by  Hoare,  two  were  accompanied  by  bronze  blades  and  four  by 
bronze  awls. 
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row  of  intervening  dots.  The  other  two  cups  of  this  type  are  without  ornament 
at  the  base.  Four  out  of  the  five  are  doubly  pierced  at  one  side  near  the 
bottom. 

The  more  important  varieties  of  the  incense  cup  must  now  be  noticed. 

«.  Tltf  A'odnlutrd  Cup. — This  is  a  variety  of  Types  I.  or  II.,  and  is  sometimes 
regular  and  almost  classical  in  its  form.  The  exterior  is  nearly  covered  with  small 
round  knobs,  which  led  to  the  name  of  "  Grape  Cup,"  being  given  to  it  by 
Sir  K.  C.  lloare.1  It  was  supposed  by  him  that  these  knobs  were  separately 
made,  and  inserted  into  holes  prepared  for  them  in  the  surface  of  the  cup.  The 
liner  examples  are  thickly  studded  with  knobs,  of  which  we  count  as  many  as 
right  or  nine  rows ;  in  others  there  are  only  four  rows,  and  in  one  or  two  less 
perfect  specimens  only  two.  Three  of  those  at  Stourhead  have  numerous  pin- 
hole  perforations  between  the  knobs,  and  one  of  these  and  another,  figured  below, 
are  pic-reed  with  two  holes  at  one  side.  Seven  such  cups  are  known.  Three  are 


y.  <»'>.  Knuii  Ii«'rkhnni]>t<>n,  Wilt*. 


(.Siulc  •  1  incur.) 


Fijf.  47.  From  Avcbury,  Wilt*. 


described  by  Hoare,  and  a  fourth  less  perfect  one  is  likewise  in  the  Stourhead 
collection.11    Two  from  barrows  near  Avebury  are  described  by  Dean  Merewether/ 

•  Arclitroloyia,  xv.  129;  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  'J'J. 

•  Ancient  Wiltt,  i.  99,  pl.  xi. ;  19tf  ('»),  pi.  xxiv. ;  202  ('*).     This  last,  the  finest,  has  not  been 
figured,  but  has  bwn  copied  in  Wedgwood  ware  and  in  burnt  clay      It  is  sub-globular,  with  a  narrow  mouth 
and  thin  lip.     The  others  have  moulded  mouths  with  impressed  cord  pattern.     The  fourth  is  described  as 
"  of  singular  form  and  pattern,  and  perforated  in  several  places."     Ancient  Wilts,  i.  124  («*);  unpublished 
plate*.  "  Tumulus  XV.     Winterbourn  Stoke." 

«  Proc.  Arch.  Intl.  Salisbury,  pp.  93,  108,  figs.  2,  3.  The  second,  that  from  Monkton  Hill,  Avebury, 
given  in  our  fig.  47,  though  not  so  represented  by  the  Dean,  has  two  perforations  Ijin.  apart,  deviating 
from  the  horizontal,  and  separated  by  three  of  the  knobs  of  the  third  row.  It  belonged  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Brown,  of  Aldbourn,  through  whose  kindness  it  is  here  figured. 
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(fig.  47.)  A  seventh,  black,  and  almost  like  a  cone  of  the  stone-pine,  from 
a  barrow  at  Priddy,  East  Somerset,  is  in  the  museum  at  Bristol."  This  part 
of  Somersetshire  must  have  been  within  the  district  of  the  Belgse,  beyond 
whose  limits  no  such  cups  have  been  found.11 

ft.  The  Compressed  Cup. — This  is  a  variety  of  that  with  contracted  mouth,  or 
Type  II.     A  good  example  is  figured  by  Bateman,  from  a  barrow  at  Stanton 


Fig.  48.     From  Melbourne,  Cambridgeshire.    Sonic  §  linear. 


ig.  49.     From  Bagnalstown,  Irclaml. 


Moor,  Derbyshire  ;c  and  another,  the  form  of  which  is  compared  to  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  was  exhumed  at  Melbourne,  near  Royston,  Cambridgeshire,  by  the 
late  Lord  Braybrooke ''  (fig.  48.)  A  third,  from  Buxton,  Norfolk,  is  figured  in 
the  Archteologia. e  An  Irish  example,  remarkable  for  its  quadruple  perforations, 
is  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy/  and  is  described  and  figured 
further  on  (fig.  60). 

7.  Handled  Cups. — Incense  cups,  no  less  than  cinerary  urns,  food  vases,  and 
drinking  cups,  are,  in  exceptional  cases,  provided  with  handles,  but  such  are 
extremely  rare.  One,  from  Badbury,  Dorset,  seems  to  have  had  four  perforated 
ears  or  bosses  at  the  top.8  A  better  example  is  that  from  Darley  Dale.  Derbyshire. 

•  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  Bristol,  p.  lix  ;  Arch.  Journ.  xvi.  149.  This  cup  is  oval,  with  a  slightly  convex 
bottom,  and  with  knobs  like  thick  square  nail-heads.  It  seems  to  have  been  distorted  in  the  baking. 

b  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  cup  beyond  the  Belgic  limits  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  It  is  of  flower-pot  shape,  quite  plain,  excepting  a  row  of  eight  or  nine  knobs,  like  nail-heads, 
at  the  middle.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  i.  67  ;  2  S.  i.  84  (17). 

c  Bateman,  Vestiges,  23;  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  281. 

"  Archeeologia,  xxxii.  360;  Sepulchra  Exposita,  1848,  pp.  19,  23;  Arch.  Journ.  v.  236.  We  owe  the 
use  of  the  cut  to  the  kindness  of  the  present  Lord  Braybrooke. 

c  xiii.  404,  pi.  xxvi.  fig.  6. 

'  No.  "  45,  2454."  from  Cabinteely,  near  Dublin. 

g  Arch.  Journ  iii.  351 ;  Warne,  1.  c.  iii.  55,  pi.  vii.  fig.  2. 
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It  belongs  to  Type  I.,  and  has  a  bowed  handle  on  one  side,  giving  it  a  resemblance 
to  a  small  porringer ;  it  is  covered  nearly  all  over  with  a  chevron  ornament,  and 
the  bottom  is  crossed  by  intersecting  lines'  (fig.  37.)  The  most  beautiful 
handled  incense  cup  is,  however,  an  Irish  one,  from  Bagnalstown,  Carlow 
(fig.  49.)  It  was  thought  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  shell  of  an 
echinus;  and,  in  addition  to  the  small  handle,  has  the  peculiarity  of  a  broad,  flat 
rim,  and  rests,  though  not  securely,  on  an  extremely  narrow  base,  only  "  half-an- 
inrh  broad."  " 

The  throe  next  might  perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  sub-varieties,  and  included 
under  some  common  designation ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
consider  them  separately. 

£.  The  Basket  Cup.  — In  this,  the  sides  are  open  and  resemble  basket  work. 
The  best  example,  a  variety  of  our  Type  I.,  is  from  Wiltshire,  obtained  by 
.Mr.  Albert  Way  from  a  tumulus  at  Bulford,  four  miles  from  Stonehenge.0 
(tig.  r>0.)  Of  another  from  Great  Sheflbrd,  Berks,  I  owe  a  photograph  to  the 
K(>\ .  .1.  Adams.11  In  the  sides,  at  regular  intervals,  are  six  oval  holes,  f-inch  deep, 


fjf#<< 


Fin.  .Mi.     From  Unlfonl,  Wills.  (Scale,  }  linear.)  Fijt.  31.     From  Great  Shcfford,  Berks. 

alternating  with  broad  bands,  having  a  twisted  cord  ornament  and  rows  of  large  pin- 
head  depressions  (fig.  51.)    The  bottom  is  defective,  but,  like  that  from  Bulford, 

,1.  Jewitt,  Tli?  Reliquary,  I8fi4,  iv.  205,  pi.  xxii. ;    Grave  Mounds,  p.  107,  fig.  125. 
"  Wilde,  Cat.  R.  /.  Acad.  pp.  175,  179,  188 ;  Pro,:  R.  I.  Acad.  iv.  35 ;  v.  131.     The  form  of  the  cup 
from  Cnstlecomer,  Kilkenny,  is  very  similar,  but  it  has  no  handle.    (Arch.Journ.  viii.  200;  Journ.  Kilkenny 
Arch.  Auoc.  \.  136.)     Each  ia  about  two  inches  high,  and  stands  on  a  very  narrow  base.     They  have 
oth  been  compared  with  the  classical  rhyton,  it  being  supposed  that  they  "could  not  stand  erect,"  but 
thi»,  on  inspection  and  after  inquiry,  I  find  is  a  mistake. 

Arch.  Journ.  ri.  319,  not  very  well  figured ;  xxiv.  24.  With  it  were  two  bronze  pins.   Another  cup  from 
the  barrows  at  Bulford  is  in  the  Audley  End  Museum;   it  is  of  our  second  contracted  type  and 
impcrforate. 

*  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Atioc.  xxii.  450. 
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has  been  marked  with  circular  concentric  lines.  In  a  cup  from  Stanton  Moor, 
Derbyshire,  deeper  than  usual,  the  bascaudal  character  was  confined  to  the  upper 
part."  Basket-like  cups  seem  to  be  rather  common  in  Ireland,  from  which 
country  three  examples  are  known  to  me.  Two  in  the  Bell  collection1"  are  now  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  A  third,  having  eleven 
openings  of  smaller  size  above,  and  ten  of  larger  size  below,  was  shown  me  by 
Mr.  R.  MacAdam  of  Belfast.  In  two  curious  Welsh  examples,  one  from  Bryn 
Seiont  near  Carnarvon  (fig.  52),  and  the  other  from  Llandyssilio,  Pembrokeshire, 
the  panelled  openings  are  of  lozenge-shape  and  less  distinctly  bascaudal.1  Cups 
like  that  from  Bulford  and  one  or  two  others,  clearly  formed  on  the  model  of  a 
basket,  if  of  less  exceptional  occurrence,  might  almost  have  been  supposed  to 
have  themselves  constituted  the  British  bascauda',  so  prized  at  Home. 

f.     The  Slashed  Cup. — This  is  a  rare  variety,  chiefly  of  Type  II.    The  sides  arc- 
curiously  slashed   with  vertical  openings,  distinct  from   those  of  basket-work. 


Fig.  52.     From  Bryn  Seiont,  Carnarvonshire. 


ifr.  53.     From  Clayton  Hill,  Sussex. 


Here,  again,  the  best  example  is  from  a  Wiltshire  barrow  near  Stonehenge,  to 
which  monument  a  resemblance  in  the  cup  itself  was  fancied.11     Others  with 

"  Archceologia,  viii.  59,  pi.  i. ;  Douglas,  Nenia,  155,  165,  figs.  3.  4. 

b  One  of  these  is  named,  Catalogue  of  Antiquities,  exhibited  at  Belfast,  1852,  p.  5;  corap.  App.  p.  6  ;  it 
is  doubtless  that  from  a  cairn  at  Killucken,  co.  Tyrone,  rudely  figured  in  Jonrn.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  i.  244. 

c  Arch.  Journ.  xxiv.  22  ;  Hydriotaph.  Camlr.  p.  40,  fig.  18,  20.  The  last  figure  is  inaccurate,  as  it 
does  not  show  that  the  openings  "admit  light  to  the  interior."  (Arch.  Cambr.  1860,  3  S,  vi.  32.)  Basket 
cups,  more  or  less  resembling  those  of  Britain,  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  Cyprus,  described  by  Dr.  Sand- 
with,  in  a  paper  read  May  4th,  1871,  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  One,  in  the  possession  of  J.  W. 
Flower,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  has  six  triangular  perforations,  three  on  each  side. 

Ancient  Wilts,  i.  201  (155),  pi.  xxv.     See  also  that  from  Llandyssilio,  Pembrokeshire,  figured  from 
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vertical  slashings,  have  been  yielded  by  barrows  at  Dewlish,  Dorsetshire,'  and 
Clayton  Hill,  Sussex  ;b  a  figure  of  the  latter  (fig.  53)  is  here  reproduced. 

One,  of  perhaps  doubtful  authenticity,  from  Comboots,  near  Scarborough,  is 
described  and  figured  in  the  thirtieth  volume  of  the  ArchtBologia,* 

£  The  Strainer  Cup.— This  is  likewise  very  rare,  and  is  a  variety  of  Type  I. 
One  from  Lake,  within  sight  of  Stonehenge,  is  perforated  at  the  bottom  with 
twenty-four  holes,  like  a  colander,  and  has  two  holes  at  one  side.d  In  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Mortimer  of  Driflicld,  I  saw  a  round  cup  studded  all  over  with 
perforations  ;  whilst  in  another  of  oval  form,  also  from  a  barrow  in  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  the  holes  were  said  to  be  confined  to  the  bottom.  In  one  from  a 
barrow  at  Castle  Howard,  in  Mr.  Greenwell's  collection,  the  sides  are  pierced 
with  twenty-seven  holes,  regularly  arranged  in  nine  vertical  sets  of  three  each. 
In  another  from  llutton  Cranswick,  in  the  East  Riding,  the  holes  appear  to  be 
twice  as  numerous  as  in  the  last,  and  are  arranged  in  four  rows.'  Some  of  these 
cups  may  have  been  in  domestic  use  as  strainers  ;  others  might  seem  rather  to 
correspond  to  some  modern  pastile-burners/ 


A  larger  proportion  of  incense  cups  than  of  any  other  form  of  British  sepulchral 
vessels  exhibit  some  ornament  at  the  bottom.  This  may  be  owing  to  their 
smaller  size,  which  allowed  of  their  being  more  easily  turned  over  and  handled  in 
the  process  of  fabrication.  Of  the  twenty-five  at  Stourhead,  five  are  decorated  in 
this  situation  ;  the  markings,  corresponding  with  those  on  the  sides  of  the  cups, 
following  the  circular  outline  of  the  bottom.  The  coarse  cup  from  Rough- 
ridge  Hill,  and  the  fine  basket-cup  from  Bulford,  both  figured  above,  are  each 

memory  by  Mr.  Fcnton  as  "  resembling  a  miniature  Stonehenge."  It  is  not  clear  as  to  this  last,  whether 
there  were  openings  in  the  sides,  or  only  recessed  panels.  Arch.  Camb.  18CO,  vi.  32  ;  Ilydriotnph.  Cam.br, 
p.  41,  fig.  '22. 

•  Warne,  Celtic   Tumuli,  vignette  to  title.     Encircling  this  cup  are  two  rows  of  twenty-three  incisions 
each  ;  of  theee,  six  penetrate  the  sides  in  the  top  row  and  only  one  in  the  lower.     This  vessel  is  again 
poorly  engraved  in  Miss  Mete-yard's  Life  of  Wedgewood,  1865,  i.  i>,  fig.  1. 

"  Horsfield,  I^icet,  p.  43  ;  Sumex  Arch.  Coll.  viii.  285,  fig. ;   Arch.  Journ.  xix.  185. 

Archaeoloyia,  xxx.  458,  fig. ;  cotnp.  Arch.  Journ.  xiii.  85.    This  cup,  if  not  a  forgery,  is  a  variety  of  Type  I. 
d  Ancient  Wilti,  i.  209  ('),  pi.  xxx. 

•  W.  Procter,  M.D.  Proc.  Yorkt.  Phil.  Soc.  i.  185  ;  Bowman,  Reliq.  Antiq.  Ebor.  38,  fig. 

1  An  Eastern  incense  or  perhaps  pastile  cup,  of  red  terra-cotta,  shown  me  by  Mr.  Syer  Cuming  (not 
very  accurately  described  Journ.  Jirit.  Arch.  Aesoc.  xxi.  161),  has  five  holes  in  the  convex  bottom,  which 
fits  into  •  cup-formed  stand  with  open  stem,  apparently  intended  to  allow  of  a  current  of  air  reaching  the 
burning  substance  in  the  cup. 
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ornamented  at  the  base  with  concentric  circles.     In  one  of  Type  II.,  in  the 
Belfast  collection,  the  ornament  in  this  situation  is  of  a  lattice-like  pattern; 


Fig.  54.     From  Bulford,  Wilts.  (Actual  size). 

(Bottom  of  fig.  50.) 


Fig.  5").     From  Mynydil  Carn  Goch,  Glamorgan- 
shire.    (Bottom  of  lig.  61.) 


there  being  thirty-eight  compartments,  with  parallel  lines  in  half  the  number, 
arranged  in  the  fashion  of  warp  and  woof.  This  cup  has  the  common  double  per- 
foration at  one  side.  In  our  Type  III.  a  different  and  more  delicate  concenti'ic 


Fig.  56.    From  Beckhampton,  Wilts. 
(Bottom  of  fig.  44). 


i  Scale  §  linear). 


Fig.  57.     From  Camerton,  Somerset. 
(Bottom  of  fig.  45). 


style  of  ornament,  in  part  punctured,  is  found  at  the  base  (figs.  56,  57).  Of  fifteen 
incense-cups  from  the  barrows  of  Yorkshire  in  the  Bateman  collection,  two  are 
ornamented  in  this  situation.8  Of  Mr.  Atkinson's  ten  cups,  one  has  some  vague 
markings,  and  of  Mr.  GreenwelTs  eight,  four ;  so  that  of  thirty-three  Yorkshire 
cups  about  one-fifth  are  likewise  ornamented  at  the  bottom.  None  have  any 
cruciform  decoration,  any  more  than  those  from  Wiltshire.  A  single  example 
from  a  southern  county,  with  "  imperfect  cruciform  ornament "  on  the  under 

"  Bateman,  Ten  Tears'  Diggings,  227,  238  (6).     For  details  as  to  the  other  Yorkshire  incense-cups,  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  Greenwell  and  Mr.  Atkinson. 
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surface,  is  that  from  one  of  the  barrows  at  Farway,  Devon/  The  rarity  of  such 
markings  in  this  class  of  fictile  vessels  from  Wiltshire  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  cinerary  urns  at  the  bottom  of  the  interior 
of  which  crosses  have  been  observed  belong  exclusively  to  this  district.  The  other 
examples  thus  ornamented  are  from  the  North  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
One  from  Wath,  near  Ripon,  has  been  recently  described  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis.b 
One  from  Clifton  near  Manchester,  already  referred  to,  has  a  small  cross  at  the 
bottom/  In  that  from  Barley  Bale,  Berbyshire  (fig.  37),  the  whole  of  the  bottom 
is  crossed  at  right  and  other  angles  by  intersecting  lines.  A  more  distinct 
cruciform  decoration  is  seen  on  one  from  Cauld  Chapel,  Lanarkshire  ; d  and  one 


I.hui'l v-*ilii >,  IVmttnikr. 


Knun  linn  S'imit,  Carnarvon. 
(Uottom  of  li|,'-  52). 


Fig.  (SO.     From  Bryn  Crug, 
Carnarvonshire. 


of  lesser  si/.e  on  another  from  Bennachie,  Aberdeenshire/  Figures  of  the  base 
of  three  Welsh  cups  are  given  by  Mr.  Albert  Way/  on  each  of  which  a  cross  in 
different  styles  is  represented.  They  are  here  reproduced  by  Mr.  Way's  kind 
permission.  Mr.  Way,  in  1808,  enumerated  altogether  six  specimens  ;  the 


number  is  now  raised  to  eight. 


A  very  large  proportion  of  these  little  vessels  are  pierced  on  one  side  with  two 
holes,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  apart.  •  •  .  Very  rarely,  as  in  two  cups, 

m  Kirwan,  Tram.  Intrrnat.  Congress  Prehistoric  Archa-oloyy,  379,  pi.  vi.  fig.  1  ;  Trans.  Devon  Assoc. 
far  Science,  1869,  ii.  634. 

'  Yorkt.  Arch,  and  Topog.  Journ.  1870,  i.  121,  pi.  ii.  fig.  3.  The  cruciform  ornament  takes  the  form 
of  "  four  quadrant*,  two  of  which  have  a  different  ornamentation,  the  opposite  quadrants  being  alike." 

r  In  this,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  quadrants  formed  by  the  cross  likewise  alternately  correspond. 

*  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Atsoc.  xrii.  Ill,  pi.  xii.  figs.  3,  4. 

•  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  T.  13,  fig.  1.    (Fig.  43,  oupra).    For  a  sketch  of  the  ornament  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  John  Anderson,  the  curator  of  the  museum. 

'  Hydriotaphia  Cambrtni.  pp.  40,  44,  figs.  19,  21,  24  ;  Arch.  Cambr.  38.  xiv.  256  ;  Arch.  Journ. 
xxiv.  2:2. 
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one  from  Westmoreland  the  other  from  Yorkshire,  the  perforation  is  single,  • . 
In  one  example,  from  Ford,  Northumberland,  likewise  in  Mr.  Greenwell's 
collection,  the  two  holes  do  not  range  horizontally,  but  vertically,  thus,  • ;  whilst 
in  another  unique  Yorkshire  specimen,  found  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  one  of  the  holes 
is  at  the  side  of  the  cup,  the  other  below  it,  but  out  of  sight  at  the  bottom. 
In  other  rare  examples,  there  are  a  pair  of  holes  at  opposite  sides,  as  in  one  from 
Bennachie,  Aberdeenshire,  one  from  Ronaldshay,  Orkney,"  and,  as  would  appear, 
in  a  third  from  near  Bolton,  Lancashire,"  and  in  a  fourth  from  Stanton  Moor, 
Derbyshire.0  Such  perforations  at  both  sides  may,  perhaps,  have  been  intended 


Fig.  61.     From  Mynydd  Cam  (inch,  Glamorganshire. 
(Actual  size.) 


1"  i£.  CL'.    From  Ccrrij;  y  Ddevvi.  Anglesey. 
(Scale  §.) 


for  suspension  ;  but  it  is  possible  they  were  added  for  symmetry ;  a  view  perhaps 
confirmed  by  the  rare  specimens,  in  which  they  are  multiplied  fourfold,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  little  vessel  in  a  girdle  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  holes.  Five  such 
are  known ;  one  from  Melbourne,  Cambridgeshire,  one  from  near  Pickering, 
Yorkshire,  one  from  Derbyshire,  and  two  from  Wales. d 

•  Both  in  the  Museum  in  Edinburgh.     Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  iii.  485,  fig.  2  ;  v.  13,  fig.  1. 

b  Proc.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Lancashire,  1852,  iv.  130,  fig.  1  ;  Arch.  Camb.  1853,  N.S.  iv.  159.  This  cup 
was  larger  than  usual ;  it  was  "  perforated  with  four  holes  ;"  they  are  not  shown  in  the  figure,  and  it 
is  not  certain  that  they  were  in  pairs,  though  this  is  probable. 

c  Archceologia,  viii.  62,  pi.  i.  figs.  2,  4.  It  is  not  perfectly  certain  that  the  cup  had  "  two  similar  holes 
on  the  other  side."  The  plain  cup  from  Galley  Lowe  (Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  39)  with  two  holes  at  each  side 
has  been  classified  above  as  culinary.  The  Yorkshire  specimen,  with  one  hole  at  each  side  (Journ.  Brit. 
Arch.  Assoc.  vi.  1,  pi.  i.  fig.  1),  is  less  clearly  such.  On  the  same  plate,  fig.  5,  is  a  cup  with  the  usual 
pair  of  holes  at  one  side. 

4  The  first  is  the  compressed  cup  already  given  (fig.  48).     There  are  seven  holes,  though  of  the  three 
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Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  rule  is  for  incense-cups  to  have  two 
holes  on  one  side  only.  Of  twenty-five  at  Stourhead,  seven  are  pierced  at  the 
sides,  six  in  the  usual  manner,  the  seventh  in  an  exceptional  one,  described  on 
the  next  page.  Two  of  the  Derbyshire  cups  have  the  usual  double  prefora- 
tion  ;»  whilst  of  those  from  Yorkshire,  in  the  Bateman,  Atkinson,  and  Greenwell 
collections,  five  are  thus  characterised,  to  which  three  from  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  also  in  Mr.  Green  well's  collection,  must  be  added.  So  also  one 
of  our  Typo  II.  in  the  Petrie  collection  at  Dublin  (No.  9).  This  pair  of  holes  is 
usually  near  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  but  sometimes  near  the  top,  and  some- 
times close  to  the  bottom. 

It  has  generally  been  maintained  that  these  holes  were  intended  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  vessel,1'  though  we  are  not  told  what  kind  of  suspension  could  have 
been  eH'ected  by  perforations  confined  to  one  side.  Certain  ancient  fictile  vessels 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  with  convex  bottoms  and  double  perforations  at 
each  side,  may  have  been  hung  up  or  carried  about  by  thongs  inserted  in  these 
holes  ;c  and  the  same  is  possible  as  regards  the  rare  vessels  described  above,  which 

shown  in  tin-  figure  thai  to  tin-  right  is  very  indistinctly  represented.  For  those  from  near  Pickering  and 
Eyam  Moor,  Derbyshire,  see  Batcman,  Ten  }"«<;•.-•'  Diggings,  238  (B),Z18.  The  latter  had  nine  holes  The 
two  from  Wales  (one  from  Glamorganshire  and  the  other  from  Anglesey,)  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
MH-  Art-It.  Jfuru.  xxiv.  IK,  ti<.'.  7a  ;  xxrii.  l.r>5,  103,  pi.  ix.  fig.  2.  The  former  has  eight,  the  latter  seven 
holes,  and  is  coarse,  plain,  and  of  a  red  brick  colour,  in  form  like  the  nave  of  a  wheel.  Figures  of  both  are 
reproduced  above,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  Way  and  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley,  F.S.A. 

"  Bau-man,  Vrttitjtt,  p.  2«  ;  Ten  Ytnrs  /Hyying*,  pp.  13d,  2()5.  The  last  is  from  near  Pickering,  York- 
shin-.  1  he  preceding  references  give  many  examples  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the 
usual  pair  of  holes. 

Anrirnt  ]\'tlt.«,  i.  2.r>,  L'O'J.  The  argument  in  favour  of  suspension  from  the  decoration  on  the  bottoms 
of  some  of  these  cups,  which  it  is  said  would  be  lost  to  view  unless  they  were  hung  up  above  the  level  of 
the  eye  (ll>/,lri',taj>h.  Ciiinlir.  p.  \,  43,  153,  Journ.  Ethnol.  Soc.  ii.  319),  is  of  less  weight  when  we  find 
that  a  large  proportion  of  food-vessels,  as  to  which  evidence  for  suspension  can  scarcely  be  assigned,  are 
likewise  decorated  in  this  situation. 

1    Ellesmerc,  Guide  to  Northern  Arch,  p  42  ;  Worsaae,  Primeval  Antiq.  Eng.  ed.  p.  20  ;  Nilsson,  Primitive 


Fig.  63.     Anrimt  Duiinh. 


Fig.  64.     Ancient  Danish. 
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are  provided  with  holes  at  both  sides.  One  cup  at  Stourhead  really  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  suspension.  It  is  from  Woodyates,  and  belongs  to  our 
Type  II."  Sir  Richard  Hoare  makes  no  reference  to  the  perforations,  which  after 
close  examination  I  believe  to  be  unique.  There  are  four  equi-distant  pairs  of 
holes,  each  pair  arranged  vertically,  one  hole  above  and  the  other  below  the  ridge 
in  the  centre  of  the  cup  (fig.  65).  The  lower  holes  are  only  seen  on  raising  the 
vessel  to  the  level  of  the  eye.  In  three  pairs  of  the  holes,  a  narrow  duct  passes 
inwards  from  each,  to  unite  in  a  ^«  form  with  its  fellow,  and  lead  to  a  single- 
hole  at  the  inside.  In  one  pair  only  the  internal  opening  is  by  two  holes. 
Whatever  the  use  of  this  little  vessel,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  have  been  quite 


Fig.  05.     From  Woodyates,  Dorset.     (Scale  jj  linear.)          Fig.  (JO.     From  Cabinteelr,  co.  Dublin..     (Scale  A  linear.) 

practicable  to  hang  it  up  or  carry  it  in  the  way  here  shown ;  and  that  if  the 
holes  were  occupied  by  a  cord  or  thong,  there  could  only  have  been  a  quite  trivial 
oozing  of  any  fluid  contained  in  it. 

A  small  plain  cup,  of  the  compressed  variety  of  Type  II.,  in  the  museum  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,b  seems  also  designed  for  suspension.    (Fig.  66).     There  are 

Inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  Eng.  ed.  p.  85,  pi.  x.  fig.  209,  where  the  method  of  affixing  a  thong  is  described. 

These  vessels  have  covers,  are  larger  than  our  incense-cups,  holding  about  a  pint,  and,  as  Prof.  Nilsson 

supposes,  were  designed  for  "  raising  and  carrying  water  for  drinking."     Madsen,  Afbildninger,  pi.  43, 

figs.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6. 

•  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  241.     Sir  Richard  merely  speaks  of  it  as  "an  elegant  little  incense-cup." 

b  It  is  No.  45,  2454,  and  was  found  with  burnt  bones,  in  a  small  stone-covered  grave.     A  little  cup  with 

two  holes  at  each  side  was  in  the  collection  of  Mr.   A.  C.  Welsh,  of  Dromore,  co.  Down.     (See  Catal. 
VOL.  XLIII.  3    C 
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two  pairs  of  holes  opposite  to  each  other,  four  holes,  i.e.,  on  each  side,  the  holes 
an  inch  apart ;  and  the  small  canals,  which  do  not  perforate  the  cavity  of  the 
cup,  arc  also  an  inch  in  length. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  in  their  form,  it  is  probable,  from  the  circumstances 
of  their  discovery,  that  these  vessels  were  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
that  one  in  some  way  connected  with  the  burning  of  the  dead.  A  certain  number 
may  have  been  domestic  or  culinary  vessels,  appropriated  in  lack  of  others 
designed  for  their  special  purpose ;  as  those  with  lateral  perforations  probably 
were.  What  this  purpose  may  have  been  was  to  a  well-known  antiquary  of  the 
last  century  "perfectly  inexplicable.""  Dr.  Pegge  however,  from  the  holes  in  the 
side,  justly  concluded  that  they  could  not  be  drinking-cups — a  suggestion  not 
without  advocates.1'  AVhether  any  of  them  may  have  been  lamps,  as  believed 
by  more  than  one  learned  antiquary,1  deserves  inquiry.  Were  there  proof  of  those 
\\itli  side-holes  being  lamps,  the  holes  might  be  intended  for  fastening  them  by 
wooden  pegs  in  some  sale  corner  of  the  dwelling.  Vessels  like  those  last  figured 
would  have  formed  elegant  lamps  if  the  suspending  cords  were  of  a  material  capa- 
ble of  resisting  ilame.  The  cup  from  Stanton  Moor,d  with  open  work  at  the  upper 
part,  supposed  to  have  had  two  holes  at  each  side,  might  also  have  been  used  for 
tliis  purpose.  The  Romans,  it  is  well  known,  frequently  deposited  lamps  in  graves. 

It  is  not  probable,  as  sometimes  supposed,  that  these  small  vessels  were 
intended  to  receive  the  ashes  of  infants,  Avhether  dying  contemporaneously, 
or  sacrificed  to  the  wanes  of  the  mother.'  Nothing  can  be  inferred  from  their 

Anti'j.  nt  lirlfiift,  IS/52,  j>.  51,  apj).  p.  (!.)  It  is  suggested  that  the  holes  were  for  suspending  it  within  the 
large  urn  in  which  it  was  found. 

*  Ar<-li<folv>ji<i,  ix.  102.     Another  cup,  likewise  with  lateral  holes,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  \>y  Dr.  Pegge,  who  emphatically  remarks  on  this  peculiar  feature  as  "  astonishing  and 
unaccountable,"  i>/>.  rit.  viii.  (12. 

'  Mr.  Skinner  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  drinking  cups,  and,  as  he  supposed,  the  two  holes  were 
"  to  let  out  any  liquor  employed  at  the  interment,  by  way  of  libation."  Proc,  Somerset.  Arch.  Soc  viii.  44. 

'  Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  ii.  380.  Dr.  I).  Wilson  agrees  in  this  opinion.  Prehistoric  Annals,  2  ed. 
i.  424.  This  was  a  suggestion  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Archceologia,  xiii.  404),  and  revived  by  the  late 
Lord  Brayhrooke.  Se/wlchra  EXJIOS.  1848,  p.  19. 

*  Arfhaeolfujia,  viii.  62,  pi.  i.  fig.  4. 

*  LI.  Jewitt,  Grare  Moundt,  p.  105  ;  Kirwan,  Trant.  Internal.  Congr.  Prehistoric  Archaeology,  p.  383  ; 
Wilde,  Cat.  Mu».  R.  I.  Acad.  p.  180  ;  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley,  Arch.  Journ.  vi.  229,  231 ;  Hydriotaphia  Camlr. 
p.  12  ;  llura  Feralet,  p.  213;  Arch.  Journ.  xxviii.  68.     In  Mr.  Kirwan's  case,  the  bones  in  the  cup  have 
not  been  examined ;   in  Mr.  Stanley's,  so  far  as  appears,  the  small  bones  may  have  been  fatal  and  burnt  in 
utero  ;  the  rewel  containing  them  however  was  a  food-vase,  not  an  incense-cup. 
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being  found  to  contain  burnt  bones ;  as,  when  deposited  within  a  cinerary  urn, 
they  would  be  very  liable  to  become  filled  with  such.  They  are  by  far  too  small 
to  have  held  the  decayed  or  burnt  remains  of  children,  however  young.  More- 
over, it  has  been  shown  that  the  rule  was  to  bury  the  bodies  of  young  infants 
without  cremation,  even  when  those  of  the  parents  were  burnt.  The  notion 
entertained  by  some,  that  they  were  intended  to  contain  the  heart, a  is  even  more 
improbable,  and  is  refuted  by  their  size,  which  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the 
human  heart. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  cups  were  "  fire-vessels,"  and  that  the  holes 
were  for  the  admission  of  air,  by  which  the  glowing  embers  might  be  kept  alive. b 
If  this  were  their  use,  their  presence  with  burnt  bodies  would  be  explained  by 
their  having  been  merely  employed  to  light  the  funeral  pile.  Embers  may  indeed 
have  been  placed  in  them,  and  on  these  embers  incense — pnum  citut  thiirc — as  in 
vessels  found  in  France,  with  Christian  interments  of  the  middle  age ;  which,  to 
complete'the  analogy  with  the  cups  here  under  review,  have  holes  in  the  side.' 
This  usage,  like  many  others  in  the  mediaeval  church,  was  perhaps,  heathen  in 
its  origin.  On  the  whole,  the  view  expressed  by  the  designation  of  incense-cup, 
given  to  these  vessels  by  Hoare,  carries  with  it  much  probability ;  and  the  name 
can  scarcely  now  be  changed  without  clear  proof  of  some  different  intention.'1 

The  burning  of  odours  at  burials,  with  or  without  cremation  of  the    body 

•  Wilson  in  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  249.     Jmirn.  Brit.  Arch.  Asmc.  xxvii.  301. 

b  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley,  Arch.  Journ.  xxvii.  155,  163.  Mr.  Albert  Way  objects  to  this  view;  Ili/drtotaph. 
Cambr.  p.  73. 

c  Vessels  for  embers  and  incense,  as  well  as  for  holy  water,  were  often  buried  with  the  dead.  Durandus, 
in  an  often-quoted  passage,  writes  : — "  In  quibusdam  locis  ponitur  in  spelunca  aqua  benedicta  et  pruna; 
cum  thure.  Aqua  benedicta  ne  dasmones  ad  corpus  accedant ;  thus  propter  foctorem  corporis  removen- 
dum  ;  seu  ad  ostendendum  quod  defunctis  prosit  auxilium  orationis.''  J)e  Divin.  Offic.  vii.  35.  The 
Abb^  Cochet  found  several  vessels  in  a  cemetery  near  Dieppe,  some,  as  he  believed,  for  lustral  water,  the 
others  for  embers  and  incense.  The  last  were  about  four  inches  high,  and  pierced  with  four  or  five  holes 
at  the  side,  as  supposed  for  evaporation  Archceolngia,  xxxv.  301 ;  xxxvi.  258,  pi.  xxi.  fig.  G ;  xxxvii.  4 1C. 
pi.  xi.figs.  1—5;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  iii.  207;  2  S.  v.  161  ;  Cochet,  Arche'ologie  Ceramique,  1863,  pp.  1C,  17, 
figs.  Similar  vases  were  found  with  a  Christian  interment  at  Montrose.  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  ii.  4CO, 
fig.)  The  holes  in  these  have  likewise  been  roughly  bored  ex  tempore. 

d  It  seems  undesirable  to  apply  to  these  vessels  the  names  of  thurible  and  censer,  associated  as  these  term 
are  with  mediaeval  church  ceremonies.  Our  incense  cups  appear,  further,  to  have  little  analogy  with  either 
the  thuribulum  or  alabastrum  (Mark,  xiv.  3),  of  antiquity.  It  may  come  nearer  to  the  batillum,  or  pan  for 
incense,  "  prunse  batillum,"  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  36.  The  term  thurible  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
by  Hoare  from  Inigo  Jones,  who  records  the  finding  of  the  cover  of  what  he  calls  a  Roman  thuribulum  of 
stone  within  the  area  of  Stonehenge.  Jones,  Stonehenge,  p.  76  ;  Webb,  Stonehenge,  pp.  50,  123,  fig.  ; 
Ancient  Wilts,  i.  150  ;  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  Salisbury,  p.  182. 
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prevailed  at  various  times,  and  in  many  countries,"  but  attained  its  highest 
developement  in  the  pompous  funerals  of  Imperial  Rome."  Homer  tells  us  that, 
in  the  heroic  age,  the  body  of  Achilles  was  burnt  with  sweet  unguent  and  honey; 
and  that,  in  the  obsequies  of  Patroclus,  vessels  containing  these  substances  were 
tilted  against  the  bier,  so  as  to  discharge  their  contents  gradually  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames/  In  India,  it  is  said  to  be  the  practice  to  place  on  the  breast 
of  the  body  to  be  burnt  a  cup  of  powerful  perfume.'1  The  burning  with  the  body 
of  odorous  substances,  wherever  practised,  was  probably  not  only  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  honour  to  the  dead,  but  also  with  that  of  concealing  the  effluvium. 

The  holes  in  the  sides  of  our  cups  were,  as  we  have  seen,  seldom  adapted  for 
their  suspension  over  the  pile,  in  the  way  supposed  by  Hoare.  If  not  mere  air 
holes,  they  may  have  been  designed  to  receive  a  string  or  thong,  for  fastening 
the  cup  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  by  which  it  might  be  conveyed  at  the  right 
moment  cm  to  the  burning  pile  and  its  contents  discharged  over  or  near  the 
corpse.  These  little  vessels  have  the  appearance  of  being  imperfectly  baked ; 
and  there  is  usually  no  warrant  for  the  notion  that  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  pile  and  burnt  with  the  body.  An  exception,  noted  on  a  preceding  page, 
may  have  been  accidental. 

It  is  perhaps  improbable  that  the  nard  and  frankincense  of  the  East,  or  the 
unguent  compounded  from  them,  found  their  way  to  Britain,  unless  during  a 
brief  period.  Hut  that  this  is  possible  we  seem  to  have  proof  in  the  fact  that 
"ointment"  was  among  the  merchandise  with  which  the  Phoenicians  traded  to 
peoples  at  least  as  uncivilised  as  the  Britons.'  Other  substances,  however,  more 
or  less  analogous,  may  have  been  employed  ;  for  example,  the  amber  of  our  own 
shores.  Amber  from  Europe  is  said  to  be  burnt  as  incense  in  the  joss-houses  of 
China,  as  the  same  substance  was  in  ancient  Mexico  ;f  and  Hector  Boece  tells  us 

•  2  Ckron   xvi.  14  ;  xxi.  19  ;  Jerem.  xxxiv.  6, — "  Thou  shall  die  in  peace,  and  with  the  burnings  of  thy 
fathers,  the  former  kings,  which  were  before  thee,  so  shall   they  burn  odours  for  thee."      As  to  Modern 
Egypt,  see  Lane,  5th  ed.  p-  148,  51'J,  where  is  the  figure  of  an  earthen  incense-pot,  with  a  hole  at  one  side. 

b  The  use  of  incense  at  funerals  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Cicero,  De  Ltgg.  ii. 
24 ).  See  as  to  the  degeneracy  of  his  own  times  in  this  respect,  and  as  to  the  use  of  perfumed  unguents, 
Pliny,  xii.  41  ;  xiii.  l-.'i. 

c  Oilytt.  xxiv.  67,  73.  Sweet  ointment,  a*  well  as  wine,  was  poured  over  the  burnt  bones  of  Achilles 
when  placed  in  the  urn.  Iliad  xxiii.  170.  See  F.  A.  Paley,  On  Homeric  Tumuli. 

*  I/yrlriotaphia  Cambretu.  p.  72  ;  Arch.  Cambrent.  3  S.  xiv.  288  ;  Arch.  Journ.  xxiv.  32. 
»  Ai  the  Ethiopians  of  Cerne.     Scylax,  Peripl.  1 1 1,  in  Kenrick,  Phanicia,  p.  226. 

'  Kingsborough,  quoted  by  Stevens,  Flint  Chips,  p.  306  ;  C.  W.  King,  Precious  Stones,  p.  330  ;  Tylor, 
Primitive  Culture,  ii.,  348. 
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that  a  large  mass  having  been  found  on  the  Aberdeenshire  coast,  it  was  proposed  to 
use  it  as  incense  in  the  service  of  the  churches.8  Thus  our  finding  a  small  lump 
of  unwrought  amber  in  a  barrow  at  Huggate,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,b 
may  not  be  without  significance.  A  much  commoner  native  substance — the 
resin  of  the  Scotch  fir,  Pinus  sylvestrw — may  likewise  have  been  used,  as  it  was 
even  in  the  ceremonies  of  ancient  Egypt. c  The  resin  and  pitch  of  this  tree  are 
termed  incense  and  frankincense  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ;<f  indeed  the  common 
frankincense  of  the  shops  is  a  turpentine.  The  perfume  of  native  herbs  and 
flowers  may  have  been  added ;  and  the  modern  poet's  description  of  the 
burning  of  Cyzicus  by  the  Argonauts  may  have  been  equally  applicable  to 
Britain. 

They  raised  a  mighty  pile, 

And  there  they  burned  him  ;    but  for  spices  sweet 
Could  cast  thereon  but  wrack  from  'ncath  their  feet, 
And  wild  wood  flowers,  and  resin  from  the  pine  ; 
And,  when  the  pile  grew  low,  with  odorous  wine 
They  quenched  the  ashes/ 

3.  POOD  VESSELS. 

This  form  of  fictile  vessel  is  found  with  both  burnt  and  unburnt  bodies,  though 
principally  with  the  latter,  and  forms  a  connecting  link  between  those  we  have 
been  considering  and  that  which  belongs  exclusively  to  simple  inhumation. 
Eood  vessels  are  usually  from  four  to  five  inches  in  height,  and  of  an  urn,  flower- 
pot, or  bowl  shape,  with  wide  mouth,  narrow  foot,  the  shoulders  moulded,  as 
also  the  lip,  without  and  within.  They  are  often  scarcely  to  be  discriminated 
from  cinerary  urns  of  our  second  type,  except  by  their  size,  and  by  being  found 
empty,  or  at  the  most  containing  traces  of  organic  matters.  Four  varieties  or 
types,  which  however  glide  the  one  into  the  other,  may  be  distinguished  :— 

»  Boece,  Scotorum  Hist.  1575,  Cosmogr.  xv.  p.  10  ;  Engl.  by  Bellenden,  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle, 
1587,  ii.  19. 

b  In  1849,  Proc.  Yorks.  Phil.  Soc.  i.  178  ;  Cran.  Brit.  chap.  v.  p.  82. 

c  And  in  England,  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.      Wilts.  Arch.  Mag.  xii.  268.  ^ 

4  "Abundat  et  abiete  silvositas  Hibernise,  thuris  et  incensi  mater."  Topog.  Hibern.  iii.  10.  In  an 
Anglo-Saxon  grave,  at  Kingston,  Kent,  Faussett  found  "apiece  of  resinous  substance,  not  much  unlike 
black  resin,"  which  being  burnt  gave  forth  "  a  strong,  but  by  no  means  unpleasant,  smell."  Inventoritim 
Sepulch.  1856,  p.  68. 

e  Morris,  Jason,  v.  116. 
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FOOD  VESSELS. 

«.  Undecorated  Urn-shaped. 

ft.  Partially  decorated  Urn-shaped. 

7.  Decorated  Bowl-shaped. 

B.  Decorated  shallow  Bowl-shaped. 

Food  vessels  arc  rare  in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire  and  the  South  of  England. 
There  arc  none  in  the  Stourhead  Museum,  unless  three  or  four  small  urn-like 
vases  have  heen  used  as  such.  Three  seem  to  he  referred  to  in  "  Ancient  Wilts ;" 
two  of  urn-form,  one  full  of  red  earth  and  vegetable  mould,  and  one  of  black 
ashes,  the  other  ';  a  kind  of  bason,  neatly  ornamented  round  the  verge.'"  They 
are  absent  also  from  the  large  collection  of  fictile  vessels  from  the  Dorset  barrows 
belonging  to  Mr.  11.  Durden,  of  Blandford.1'  They  become  common  as  we  go 
northwards.  In  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  as  seen  in  the  Bate- 
man  Museum,'  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  still  more  so  in  those  of 
Yorkshire,  from  which  Mr.  (Ireenwell  has  obtained  about  forty  examples.  In 
Scotland  they  are  likewise  common,  there  being  about  twenty  from  that  country 
in  the  museum  in  Edinburgh  ;d  but  commonest  of  all  in  Ireland.  Not  to  mention 
those  of  the  Bell  collection,  now  in  Edinburgh,  there  are  about  forty-five  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy— as  many  as  three-fourths  of  that  collection 
of  Irish  Jicfilia  consisting  of  food  vessels/ 

a.  I'nili'i-orotcd  Urn-shaped  Foot/  J'exsel.—A.  very  coarse  Wiltshire  example  of 
this  variety  is  that  from  a  secondary  interment  of  the  round-barrow  period, 
found  near  the  summit  of  the  long-barrow  at  Winterbourn  Stoke/  (Fig.  67). 


'  Anrient  Wilt*,  i.  74,  pi.  ix,  "above  the  nippers;"  103  (•"'),  195  ('-').  The  last  with  projecting  rim, 
5  inches  high,  is  to  be  seen  at  Stourhead. 

11  Scarcely  a  single  example  occurs  in  the  excavations  made  by  Mr.  C.  Warne,  F.S.A.  or  Mr.  J. 
Sydenham.  Among  the  urns  figured  by  the  latter,  two  were  perhaps  food  vessels.  Archeeologia,  xxx. 
327,  pi.  xvii.  figs,  a,  7.  One  or  two,  found  by  Mr.  Austen  in  the  Badbury  barrow,  seem  also  to  have 
been  of  this  description.  Warne,  op.  cit.  iii.  52,  pi.  vii.  figs.  5,  0. 

r  In  this  are  displayed  about  fifty  food  vessels ;  but  nearly  half  are  from  Yorkshire  and  belong  to  the 
Ruddock  collection. 

d  In  the  Catalogue  (p.  57),  food  vessels  and  drinking  cups  are  not  distinguished  from  each  other. 

*  A  probable  estimate,  notwithstanding  that  some  are  said  to  have  been  found  with  burnt  bones  and  are 
regarded  as  cinerary  urns.  The  finds  however  were  generally  casual,  and  the  descriptions  are  often  vague. 
In  the  Catalogue,  all  sepulchral  Jiclilia  are  classed  as  "  urns." 

1  Mem.  Amlhrop.  Soc.  i.  141,  fig.  5,  reproduced  in  the  text  ;  Archeeologia,  xlii.  197. 
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It  accompanied  the  unburnt  bodies  of  an  entire  family,  the  only  other  relic  being 
an  oval  flint  knife,  figured  further  on. 


Fig.  ti7.     From  Winterbourn  Stoke.     Height  ,">4in. 


Fijr.  GS.     From  Collinnl.ourn,  Wilts.     Height 


£.  Partially  decorated  Urn-shaped  Food  Vessels. — An  example  of  our  second 
variety,  rare  for  Wiltshire,  from  a  barrow  at  Collingbourn,  is  in  the  museum  at 
Devizes."  It  is  carefully  baked,  of  a  i-cd  brown  colour,  and  ornamented  with 
horizontal  and  vertical  rows  of  impressed  cord-pattern  to  some  distance  below 
the  shoulder  (fig.  G8).  One  of  very  similar  form,  ;H  inches  high,  from  the 
suburbs  of  Oxford,  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.1'  Other  more  or  less  rude 
examples  of  this  second  variety,  marked  with  rows  of  cuneiform  hatchings,  are 
common  in  the  barrows  of  Yorkshire.'  (Fig-  G9). 

7.  Decorated  Bowl-shaped  Food  Vessels. — In  these  the  form  is  wider  and 
shallower  in  proportion,  than  in  the  preceding  varieties.  They  are  profusely 
ornamented  with  indented  or  incised  lines  in  very  various  patterns.  Below  the 
lip  two  or  more  furrows  are  moulded,  and  in  one  or  sometimes  two  of  these  there 

8  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  x.  93.  It  was  at  the  feet  of  the  skeleton  of  a  child,  in  the  grave  near  the  centre  of  the 
mound,  a  plan  of  which  has  been  given  (see  fig.  12). 

b  No.  10.  Presented  by  Professor  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  Another  in  the  same  collection,  No.  11,  from 
Brismire,  near  Oddington,  Oxon,  is  sub-globular  and  decorated  all  over. 

c  Cran.  Brit.  pi.  31,  ix.  p.  2  ;  Arch.  Journ.  xiii.  95;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iii.  438.  The  first  from 
Auklam,  in  the  East,  the  second  from  Fylingdales  in  the  North  Riding.  Others  from  near  Scarborough 
were  figured  by  the  late  Lord  Londesborough.  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  iv.  101.  Two  of  these  are 
reproduced  on  the  next  page.  The  former  (fig.  70)  is  a  food  vase  of  our  third  variety,  with  four  stop-ridges 
in  each  of  two  hollowed  mouldings.  One  from  the  Scottish  isle  of  Cumbrae,  in  the  Museum  at  Paisley,  is 
figured  in  The  Graphic,  Feb  20,  1870. 
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are  three  or  four,  and  in  rare  instances  as  many  as  ten,  ears  or  stop-ridges,  at  regular 
intervals  (fig.  70).    These  are  often  pierced  horizontally,  as  if  for  a  fine  cord,  by 


ii;.  ti'.i.     FP.III  \Vil).,u-lil,y,  K.  K.  Y.irks.     Height 


70.     From  Scamer,  K.  11.  Yorks.     Height  4  in. 


which  the  vessels  might  be  suspended  or  carried.  "When  not  perforated,  such 
knobs,  if  held  between  the  linger  and  thumb,  may  have  been  useful  for  steadying 
the  vessel.  The  finest  food  vase  found  in  England,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
is  from  a  barrow  at  Wetton  Hill,  Staffordshire,  in  the  Bateman  collection."  It 


From  Heighington,  Lincolnshire.     Height  4|  in.  Fig.  72. 

belongs  to  this  type,  but  the  four  perforated  ears  are  of  larger  size  than  usual,  and 
may  be  termed  handles.    One  very  curious  vessel,  from  Heighington,  Lincoln- 

'  No.  104  C.     It  is  inadequately  figured,  Cran.  Hrit.  pi.  12,  xiv.  p.  2  ;  Ten  Years'  Digging*,  pp.  139, 
285.     The  handles  are  exaggerated  and  the  teauty  of  the  surface  ornament  is  quite  missed  in  the  figure. 
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shire,  has  the  base  singularly  modified,  so  as  to  serve  perhaps  the  purpose  of 
perforated  ears.  There  are  four  projecting  segments  or  feet,  each  of  which  is 
doubly  perforated.'  (Figs.  71,  72). 

That  no  food  vessels  of  this  third  decorated  variety  have  been  found  in  the 
round  barrows  of  Wiltshire  is   the   more  remarkable,  as  fragments  of  such— 
though  not  I  think  with  stop-ridges — were  obtained  from  the  chambered  long 
barrow  at  West  Kennet,k  in  that  county. 

8.     Decorated  Shallow  Bowl-shaped  Food  Vessels  —This  variety,  in  which  the 


Fig.  73.     Shallow  Food  Vessel  from  Ireland.     Height  3j  in. 

ornamentation  reaches  its  highest  development,  is,  I  believe,  confined  to  Ireland/ 
The  form,  almost  saucer-like,  is  that  of  a  compressed  or  very  oblate  spheroid. 

*  Arch.  Journ.  xxvi.  288,  figs..  In  Mr.  Green-well's  collection  are  two  food  vessels,  each  with  four  feet, 
but  these  are  not  confluent. 

b  Archteologia,  xxxviii.  418,  figs.  14,  15.  Mr.  Albert  Way  believes  this  tomb  had  become  "a  dwelling- 
place  for  the  living,"  (Arch.  Cambr.  3  S.  xiv.  284,  Hydriot.  Cambr.  p.  68,)  which,  if  the  case,  the  fictile 
fragments  prove  must  have  been  before  the  close  of  the  round-barrow  period. 

c  The  great  majority  of  thejictilia  from  the  Irish  tumuli  hitherto  described  are  food  vessels  of  our  third 
or  fourth  types,  and  more  elaborately  ornamented  than  those  of  England.  They  may  indeed  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  style.  The  history  is  generally  imperfect  and  they  are  vaguely  termed  "  urns."  The 
circumstances  of  discovery,  more  accurately  reported  by  such  early  writers  as  Molyneux  (Natural  History 
of  Ireland,  1726,  p.  201,  fig.  6)  and  Harris  (Ware's  Ireland,  1764,  ii.  146,  pi.  ii.  fig.  3),  than  by  their 
successors,  sufficiently  show  that  the  vases  found  at  Stillorgan  and  Powerscourt  were  really  food  vessels. 
See  also  the  remarkable  discovery  in  1786,  at  Mount  Stewart,  near  Grey  Abbey,  co.  Down,  referred  to  in 
the  note  below.  Under  a  cairn  were  more  than  fifty  stone  cists  containing  burnt  bones,  and  in  the  north- 
west angle  of  each  an  earthen  vase  of  the  capacity  of  about  one  qnart,  containing  a  little  "  blackish  granu- 
lated earth." 
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The  grooved  lines  or  furrows,  with  which  it  is  decorated,  appear  to  have  been 
deeply  incised  or  almost  scooped  out  of  the  surface.    That  figured  above  (fig.  73) 


in.  74.     From  Altcgarron,  co.  Antrim.     Heights  in. 


is  in  the  collection  of  the  Society"    This  peculiar  style  of  ornament  is  likewise  seen 


Fig.  75.     From  Uullyhit,  co.  Carlow.     Height  5  in. 

in  food-vessels  from  Ireland,  which  belong  to  our  preceding  varieties."    The  Irish 
food  vessels  present  almost  endless  modifications  of  form.     In  addition  to  the  urn, 

•  Proc.  &>c.  Ant.  2  8.  ii.  5.     At  the  bottom  is  a  cruciform  ornament  in  punctured  lines,  figured  further 
on.     One  specimen  of  this  deprcsaed  Irish  type  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
b  Several  from  Ballon  Hill,  co.  Carlow,  are  figured,  (Proc.  Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.  1852,  ii.  295,  pis  i., 
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bowl,  and  compressed  types,  some  of  much  more  rare  occurrence  may  be  termed 
jug-shaped,  having  an  everted  brim  suitable  for  pouring  from.  One  such  of 
great  beauty,  from  Dungiven,  co.  Londonderry,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
Geoghegan,"  approaches  in  form  some  of  the  Scottish  drinking  cups,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished from  these  by  the  curvature  of  the  internally  decorated  brim. 


Food  vessels,  almost  alone  of  British  fictilia,  are  in  rare  cases  furnished  with 
covers.  The  first  noticed  by  me  was  from  a  barrow  at  Acklam,  E.  11.  Yorkshire  ; 
opened  by  the  Yorkshire  Antiquarian  Club  in  1849.  The  thin  saucer-like  cover, 
which  was  broken,  had  been  tooled  all  over  with  hatchings,  in  the  same  style  as 
the  vessel  to  which  it  belonged.11  In  Mr.  GreenwclPs  collection  are  two  food 
vessels  from  a  barrow  at  Potter  Broinpton,  also  in  the  East  Hiding,  each  of 


Fig.  76.     Cover  from  Dorchester,  Dorset.    Scale  J. 


Figs.  77,  78.     Cover  from  Dnrnford,  Wilts.     Two  views.     Scale  f . 

which  has  a  cover  with  a  knob  in  the  centre,  by  which  to  lift  it.  Both  are 
ornamented  with  a  dotted  pattern.  A  cover,  of  the  same  form  but  without 

ii.,  iii.,  Arch.  Journ.  xi.  73);  one  from  Ballybit,  in  the  same  county,  (ibid.  1862,  2  S.  iv.  12)  ;  one  from 
Macrackens,  co.  Tyrone,  with  five  pierced  knobs,  (ibid.  1870,  4  S.  i.  29;  comp.  1864,  2  S.  iv.  304,  Arch. 
Journ.  xxvii.  222)  ;  one  from  Altegarron,  near  Belfast,  (ibid.  4  S.  i.  506) ;  and  one  from  Trillick,  co. 
Tyrone,  (ibid.  583).  Figures  of  two  of  these  vessels  are  reproduced  above  (figs.  74,  75),  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Rev.  James  Graves  and  E.  Malcomson,  Esq.  Four  from  the  cairn  near  Grey  Abbey, 
co.  Down,  are  figured,  Ulster  Journ.  of  Archaeology,  ix.  Ill  (comp.  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  1832,  i.  108); 
several  others  are  collected  in  an  unpublished  plate  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Society ;  figs  1 — 5  are  Irish,  6 — 8  Welsh,  after  Fenton. 

a  For  excellent  photographs  of  this  and  other  Irish  food  vessels  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Geoghegan. 

b  Proc.  Yorks.  Phil.  Soc.  1849,  p.  177  ;  Cran.  Brit.  pi.  31,  ix.  The  food  vessel,  but  not  the  cover,  is 
figured  by  Professor  .1.  Phillips,  F.R.S.  Riven  and  Mountains  of  Yorkshire,  206,  290,  pi.  33. 
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ornament,  is  in  the  county  museum  at  Dorchester*  (fig.  76).  A  very  curious 
cover  or  lid  found  with  a  broken  vase  in  a  barrow  at  Durnford,  Wilts,  is 
described  by  Iloare  as  "  richly  ornamented  with  zigzags.'"  The  vessel  has  been 
a  sort  of  jar  with  a  narrow  mouth  and  perforated  ears  at  the  shoulders.  The 
lid,  like  that  of  a  round  box,  has  a  thick  rim  slightly  bevelled,  and  is  ornamented 
with  a  cross  and  circle  of  chevrons.0  (Figs.  77,  78.) 

The  bottoms  of  food-vessels  found  in  England  and  Scotland  are  occasionally 
ornamented.  About  twenty-five  from  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire,  in  the  Bateman 
Museum,  are  all  plain  at  the  base.  Of  nearly  eighty  of  these  vessels  from  the 
north  of  England,  chiefly  Yorkshire,  in  the  Grcenwell  and  Ruddock  collections, 
including  one  obtained  by  Lord  Londesborough,  four,  or  about  one  in  twenty,  are 
decorated  in  this  situation.  In  all  the  ornament  is  cruciform,  two  or  more 
impressed  cord  lines,  or  two  or  more  rows  of  punctures,  decussating  so  as  to  form 
a  rude  four-armed  cross.  One  is  from  the  barrow  at  Kellythorpe,  in  the  East 
Riding,'1  one  from  the  North  Riding,  now  in  the  Bateman  Museum/  and  two  in  that 
formed  by  Mr.  Green  well ;  one  from  llarbottle,  the  "  cross  at  the  bottom  formed 
of  lines  and  dots,"  the  other,  of  miniature  size,  likewise  from  Northumberland, 
with  a  distorted  cross,  produced  by  "impressions  of  twisted  thong."  The  Scottish 
food-vessels  seem  to  be  decorated  at  the  bottom  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
north-English.  In  the  museum  at  Edinburgh  are  about  twenty  such  vessels,  and 
one  only  (i>.  t5)  is  ornamented  in  this  situation.  This  consists  of  four  semi- 
circular sets  of  markings,  arranged  quadrant-fashion. 

Irish  food-vases  are  very  much  more  often  ornamented  at  the  base;  and  out  of 
eighty  or  more  inspected  by  me,  eighteen,  or  at  least  one  in  five,  are  thus  marked. 
This  is  the  same  degree  of  frequency  as  that  in  which  the  bottoms  of  the  incense 
cups  of  Wiltshire  and  Yorkshire  have  been  found  ornamented.  Seventeen  of  these 
Irish  food- vessels  are  in  the  museum  of  Edinburgh,  forty-five  in  that  of  Dublin; 
the  others  scattered  in  various  collections.  In  eight  of  the  eighteen  the  ornament 

Arch.  Journ.  xxv.  52,  fig.     The  cover  is  5  inches  in  diameter.     It  is  not  stated  to  be  from  a  tumulus. 

1  Ancient  Wiltt,'\.  221.  The  "  cover  or  lid"  and  a  fragment  of  the  vessel  are  at  Lake  House.  For 
th»  opportunity  of  figuring  the  former  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  E.  Duke. 

«  A  "cup  with  a  cover  "  from  co.  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  seen  by  the  Rev.  James  Graves,  has,  he  informs 
me,  been  lost. 

*  Archaoloyia,  xxxir.  258,  pi.  xx.  fig.  10.     The  food  vessel  is  figured  by  Lord  Londesborough,  but  not 
the  design  at  the  bottom.     The  cross  is  formed  of  two  double  rows  of  dots. 

•  Batcroan,  Ten  Ytart'  Diggings,  212,  285.     The  vessel  was  exhumed  by  Mr.  Ruddock  from  a  barrow 
at  Newton  upon  Rawcliff,  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    A  broad  cross  is  formed  by  the  decussation  of  two 
triple  rowi  of  punctured  dots,  twelve  or  thirteen  in  a  row. 
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at  the  bottom  is  more  or  less  cruciform.  In  the  others  it  varies,  but  has  gene- 
rally a  radiating  or  stellate  form.  In  the  Irish  food  vase,  of  our  fourth  variety, 
in  the  collection  of  this  Society,  figured  above  (fig.  73  ante},  the  cross  at  the 
bottom  is  formed  by  the  decussation  of  two  broad  bands  of  punctured  dots,  the 
one  consisting  of  about  five,  the  other  of  six  parallel  dotted  lines.a  (Fig.  78.) 


Fig.  79.     Bottom  of  Food  Vessel  from  Ireland,  fig.  73.  Fi 

(Scale  §  linear). 


From  Cooen,  co.  Kilkenny. 


One  of  the  four  food- vases  from  Mount  Stewart,  co.  Down,  referred  to  on  the  last 
page  but  one,  is  ornamented  with  fine  punctures  at  the  bottom."  Two  crosses 
intersect  each  other,  and  are  inclosed  within  a  series  of  concentric  circles,  the 
whole  forming  a  doubly  cruciform  or  wheel-shaped  ornament.  Somewhat  similar 
is  the  form  of  decoration  at  the  bottom  of  a  food-vase  from  Cooen,  co.  Kilkenny, 
hi  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at  Dublin.  (Fig.  80.)c 

Food  vessels,  as  well  as  the  drinking  cups  which  remain  to  be  described,  are 
generally  found  upright,  and  if  in  an  ordinary  barrow  are  filled  with  the  stones 
and  earth  of  which  the  tumulus  is  formed ;  but  if  protected  by  a  cist  of  stone, 
are  usually  empty,  the  food  vessels  containing  perhaps  only  a  little  dust,   or, 
decomposed  organic  matter/  the  drinking  cups  merely  stained  or  encrusted  up 

"  The  Irish  "  urn,"  from  a  barrow  at  Stackallen,  with  a  cross  at  the  bottom,  named  by  Mr.  Albert  Way 
(Arch.  Cambr.  1868,  3  S.  xiv.  281),  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Du  Noyer,  is  probably  also  a  food  vase.  Two 
of  the  four  Irish  food  vases  in  the  British  Museum  are  partially  decorated  at  the  bottom,  but  not  cross- wise. 

b  This  vessel  is  the  subject  of  the  second  figure  in  plate  i.  Ulster  Journ.  Archaeology,  ix.  112.  For  a 
rubbing  and  sketch  of  the  ornament  at  the  bottom  I  am  indebted  to  the  present  owner,  Mr.  D.  MacCance, 
of  Clifden,  Belfast. 

c  Wilde,  Catalogue  Mus.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  p.  188,  No.  16.  For  this  and  other  sketches  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  pencil  of  my  nephew,  F.  H.  Longfield,  Esq. 

4  A  food  vessel  from  a  stone  cist  in  a  barrow  near  Scarborough  "  was  more  than  half-filled  with  a  dry 
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to  a  certain  level.  They  have  probably  contained  offerings  of  food  and  drink, 
such  as  savage  and  half-civilised  nations  still  place  in  the  tomb.  Bancroft  tells 
us  of  the  supply  of  food  and  the  "well-filled  bowl"  buried  with  the  braves  of 
certain  American  tribes ;  and  to  the  present  day,  the  Samoan  Islanders  include 
the  favourite  "  drinking  cup  "  among  the  objects  consigned  to  the  tomb.*  Such 
customs  seem  to  have  been  almost  universal,  and  to  have  prevailed  amongst 
peoples  far  from  rude  or  uncivilised.  Homer  describes  Achilles  as  watching  all 
night  by  the  burning  pile  of  Patroclus,  calling  him  byname,  and  pouring  copious 
libations  of  wine  from  a  golden  cup.  Ulysses,  before  his  visit  to  Hades,  offers  to 
the  dead  libations  of  mead  or  mclikraton,  followed  by  wine  and  pure  water;  fine 
flour  being  sprinkled  on  the  hole  in  the  earth  where  all  were  pourcd.b  Tombs,  both 
(u-eek  and  Roman,  contain  vessels  suitable  for  the  service  of  the  table/  In  ceme- 
teries in  tin's  country,  as  at  Colchester,  and  at  Litlington  in  Cambridgeshire, 
numerous  Roman  cinerary  urns  are  found,  accompanied  by  bottles  suitable  for 
liquid,  and  bowls  or  dishes  for  solid  food.'1 

The  majority  of  the  food  vessels  from  the  barrows  seem  to  have  been  employed 
for  some  pultaceous  food  or  pottage,  which  almost  everywhere  forms  the  staple 
diet  of  man  before,  and  often  for  ages  after,  he  adopts  the  use  of  bread.'  Vessels 
with  wide  mouths  and  thick  moulded  rims,  such  as  these,  arc  not  suitable  for  drink- 
ing, but  are  well  adapted  for  thick  porridge,  or  for  curds,  whether  the  fingers 
or  some  sort  of  spoon  were  used  to  convey  the  food  to  the  mouth. f  The  furrows 

coarse  powder,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,"  which,  on  analysis,  proved  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  highly 
carbonized,  as  thought  from  the  long  continued  action  of  water.  With  the  powder  were  numerous  small 
fragments  of  branches,  the  fibre  only  slightly  altered.  A  small  proportion  of  resin  was  detected.  (W. 
Travis,  M.D.,  L,tttr  to  Sir  J.  V.  Ii.  J,,lintl<,»r,  B<irt.  183G,  p.  7,  pi.  ii.  fig.  3.)  A  food  vase  from  a  cist  at 
Kinaldie,  Aberdeenshire,  contained  a  black  greasy  deposit  .of  animal  matter,  no  doubt  the  remains  of  food. 
Cnin.  Jlrit.  pi.  2.">,  v.  In  vases  from  other  cists  in  this  county,  Mr.  Alexander  Watts  reports  "  a  whiteish 
e  mealy  substance  "  at  the  bottom.  Proc.  Sor.  Ant.  Sect.  ii.  232. 

•  Turner,  Jtiiietetn  Years  in  Polynesia,  p.  230. 

b  Hind,  xxiii.  218  ;  Oilysn.  x.  519  ;  xi.  27.  In  Archaologia,  xlii.  237,  the  libations  and  offering  to  the 
inane*  are  descriljed,  chiefly  after  Virgil. 

c  1'onitur  cxiguu  feralis  coma  patella.  Juv.  Sat.  v.  85.  Vitruvius  witnesses  to  the  custom  among  the 
Greeks,  of  interring  drinking  cups  with  the  dead—"  poculis  quibus  ea  viva  delectabatur,"  iv.  1.  e.  9. 

a  Archaoliigia,  xxvi.  3C8. 

•  Pliny,  xviii.  8-19.     Maize  porridge  is  the  substitute  for  bread  with  the  American  tribes.     E.  T. 
Stevens,  flint  Chip*,  pp.  542,  545.     According  to  Fynes  Moryson,  the  common  Irish,  as  late  as  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  no  bread,  but  only  oats,  coarsely  prepared.     See  the  curious  account  of  the  manners  of 
the  Irish.     Ten  Yeari  Travel,  1617,  part  iii.  b.  3,  c.  v.  p.  156. 

'  See  the  illustration  of  the  party  at  dinner,  in  Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  where  three  different  methods  of 
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below  the  rim,  particularly  when  provided  with  ears,  may  have  served  for  steady- 
ing the  vessel  with  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  right  was  employed  in  eating.  These 
vessels  being  principally  found  in  the  barrows  of  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Britain,  is  in  accordance  with  these  views.  Caesar  says  many  of  the  Britons  of  the 
interior  did  not  sow  corn ;  but  neither  his  exact  meaning  nor  the  extent  of  his 
information  as  to  the  north  of  the  island  are  certain.  It  is  not  improbable  that, 
like  the  Germans  of  Pliny's  time,  the  northern  Britons  may  Have  grown  oats,  but 
not  wheat ; "  and  that  the  vessels  before  us  were  chiefly  used  for  oatmeal 
porridge.  This  was  the  favourite  food  of  the  Scots  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,1'  and 
probably  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  such  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  down  to  our  own  times  ;  as  appears  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  facetious  definition  of  the  word  "  oats,"  and  in  the  pleasant  confession 
of  the  first  Edinburgh  Reviewers.0 

The  vessels  recognised  as  drinking  cups  are,  from  their  general  form  and  thin 
spreading  lips,  suited  to  that  purpose.  They  resemble  in  shape  the  cup  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  well-known  Gaulish  bronze  figures  found  at  Lyons,d  and 
would  have  been  well  adapted  for  the  potations  at  feasts,  such  as  arc  described  by 
an  eye-witness  in  Gaul,  about  a  century  before  our  era.e  The  liquor,  Posidonius 
says,  was  carried  round  by  a  boy  in  earthen  vessels  of  the  kind  the  Greeks  call  an 
ambix ;  from  which  the  guests  are  described  as  drinking  leisurely,  not  more 
than  a  cyathns  at  a  time."  The  drink  used  in  Gaul  was  frequently  wine,  but  in 

eating  are  shown.  Further  on  (fig.  87),  we  find  that  the  Northern  Britons  had  spoons  of  horn,  like  the 
Dacotahs  of  North  America.  Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  xi.  17. 

a  Pliny,  xviii.  44.  This  hardy  cereal  was  probably  cultivated  in  the  North  of  Europe  long  before  wheat. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  story  of  the  Ob'na?,  islanders  of  the  furthest  North,  whose  food  consisted  of  the  eggs 
of  birds  and  oats.  Pliny,  iv.  27  ;  Mela,  iii.  G.  The  Celtic  peoples  also  made  extensive  use  of  spelt  and 
beans,  from  both  of  which  they  made  pottage.  Pliny,  xviii.  10;  xxii.  Cl. 

b  Prolog.  Comm.  in  Hierem.  i.  iii.  Saint  Jerome  tells  Cslestius  the  Scot  (Irishman),  that  he  stuffed 
himself  too  much  with  Scotch  porridge,  Scotorum  pultilus. 

c  Their  well-known  gloss  on  the  line  in  Virgil's  first  Eclogue,  "  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena." 
Sydney  Smith,  Works,  preface.  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Brougham,  i.  24  G. 

u  Rich,  Companion  to  Diet,  and  Lexicon,  p.  117  ;  Gran.  Brit,  v.  75. 

e  Posidon,  ap.  Athen.  Deipn.  iv.  26  ;  Cran.  Brit.  I.e.  pp.  74,  107.  This  mention  of  a  Greek  drinking 
vessel  reminds  us  of  Strabo's  statement,  that  earthen  vessels  were  among  the  goods  with  which  the 
Phffinicians  traded  to  the  Cassiterides.  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  Scylax  says  that  Greek  pottery  was 
one  of  the  articles  which  the  same  people  bartered  for  the  ivory  of  Africa.  Periplus,  iii.  ;  Kenrick, 
Phoenicia,  p.  226.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  pottery  yet  found  in  the  barrows  has  a  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  exotic. 
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Britain  was  usually  ale  or  beer,  the  cwrw  (cerevisia)  of  the  later  Welsh.  Perhaps 
the  only  other  view  as  to  these  vessels  which  might  be  advanced  is,  that  they  were 
intended  for  the  lustral  water  in  use  in  pagan  times ;  and  vessels  of  which — the 
holy  water,  aqua  bencdicta  of  the  Roman  Church — were  often  buried  with  the 
dead  during  the  middle  ages,  and  even  later." 


4.  DRINKING  CUPS. 

The  most  handsome  of  the  fictile  vases  of  Ancient  Britain  are  the  drinking 
cups.  They  arc  usually  tall  vessels  of  seven  or  eight  inches  in  height,  thin  and 
well  baked,  made  from  clay  tempered  with  sand  or  finely  pounded  stone ;  the 
colour  varying  from  a  light  brown  to  a  somewhat  bright  red.  The  general  capacity 
is  from  two  to  throe  pints,  though  a  very  few  contain  less  than  one,"  and  others 
as  much  as  four  pints.  The  ornamentation  is  profuse ;  the  surface,  covered  with 
markings  incised  or  punctured,  symmetrically  arranged  in  horizontal  bands, 
which,  in  the  more  ornate,  alternate  with  square,  oblong,  or  chequer-shaped 
compartments,  placed  vertically  or  obliquely,  and  variously  filled  in,  sometimes, 
as  in  the  fine  specimen  from  East  Kennet,  with  a  large  saltire  or  St.  Andrew's 
cross.  (Fig.  83.) 

Drinking  cups  are  the  accompaniment  of  unburnt  bodies,  and  were  placed  in 
the  grave  near  the  head,  or,  more  frequently  (in  Wiltshire  twice  as  often)/  near 
the  feet.  There  is  scarcely  any  rule  without  an  exception,  real  or  apparent;  and 
out  of  272  burnt  interments  in  the  Wiltshire  barrows  two  were  accompanied  by 
this  form  of  vessel,11  perhaps  employed  from  caprice,  or  in  the  absence  of  others  of 

*  Archaoloijia,  xxxv.  301  ;  xxxvi.  258,  271  ;  xxxviii.  330,  336,  352  ;  xxxix.  136  ;  xlii.  431.     I  am  not 
aware  of  any  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of  holy  water  by  the  Ancient  Britons.     See,  however,  the  verses  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Skinner,  in  tt'illt.  Arch.  May.  vi.  322. 

b  The  small  cup  of  our  first  type  from  Grind  Low,  Derbyshire.  (Reliquary,  1863,  iii.  206,)  measuring 
4}  inches,  may  have  a  capacity  of  about  one  pint  (fig.  81)  ;  that  of  our  second  type  from  Boyton,  Wilts 
(Archaolagia,  xv.  343,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  2),  S\  inches  high,  can  scarcely  have  exceeded  half  a  pint.  Two  coarse 
drinking  cup*,  each  holding  a  pint  or  more,  are  in  the  museum  at  Audley  End.  The  ornament  on  the 
smaller  one  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  an  impressed  twisted  cord,  or  finely  notched  twig  or  stick. 
The  other  has  •  punctured  ornament,  in  a  Vandyke  pattern. 

*  Hoare  records  eight  near  the  head  and  twelve  near  the  feet.     Three  others,  in  the  barrows  at  Winters- 
low  Hut,  East  Kennet,  and  Roundway,  were  all  near  the  feet ;  one  exhumed  by  myself  was  at  the  head, 
two  at  the  feet.     These  give  twenty-six  cases,  17  to  9,  or  about  two  to  one. 

*  Ancient  Willt,  i.  121  («),  199  ('«),  115  (')  ;  the  last  ambiguous.     In  one  case,  284  ('),  a  grave 
contained  •  drinking  cup,  but  no  human  remains  burnt  or  unburnt. 
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more  appropriate  form.  Mr.  Bateman  tells  us  that  the  only  metallic  objects  found 
by  him  with  drinking  cups  were  one  or  two  small  awls  of  bronze  ;  but  his  infer- 
ence, that  they  belong  to  an  epoch  when  metal  was  almost  unknown,  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  admitted.  It  may  rather  be  supposed  that  they  belong  to  a  late  period, 
when,  from  different  causes,  as  the  influence,  perhaps  indirect,  of  Roman  culture, 
the  burial  of  weapons  had  become  rare,  whilst  that  of  vessels  for  food  and  drink 
had  received  no  discouragement.  Of  the  "Wiltshire  barrows  however,  not  to  count 
mere  pins  or  awls,  there  were  as  many  as  six,  in  which,  with  drinking  cups,  were 
also  daggers  or  knives  of  bronze.*  Five  of  these,  of  which  the  form  is  known,  were 
all  of  plain  undecorated  types,  three  of  the  tanged  and  two  of  the  flat  riveted 
form. 

Drinking  cups  occur  more  often  in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire  than  in  those  of 
any  other  part  of  England.  Thirty-six  were  found  by  Hoare  and  Cunnington, 
viz.,  with  one  of  every  three  unburnt  bodies,  counting  both  primary  and  secondary. 
A  very  large  proportion  were  broken,  so  that  there  are  only  nine  in  the  museum 
at  Stourhead.b  The  barrows  of  Dorset  have  yielded  fewer  drinking  cups  than 
was  to  have  been  expected,  allowing  even  for  the  much  greater  preponderance 
of  interments  by  cremation.  There  are  none  in  Mr.  Durden's  large  collection  of 
fictilia.  One  known  to  me  is  in  Mr.  Austen's  collection,  and  another  from 
Dewlish  in  Mr.  Hall's,  at  Osmington.  Three  others  recorded  raise  the  number 
to  no  more  than  five ;  two  of  these  being  from  barrows  at  Woodyates,  just  over 
the  Wiltshire  border,  and  probably  within  the  Belgic  limits.0 

Unburnt  interments  in  the  barrows  of  Derby  and  Stafford  are  accompanied  by 
drinking  cups  about  half  as  frequently  as  those  of  Wiltshire.  About  sixteen  are 

•  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  44,  pi.  ii;  205  (1W)  ;  238  (9),  pi.  xxxiv.  The  three  other  barrows  arc  those 
enumerated  by  locality  in  note  b  supra.  In  barrows  as  far  north  as  that  at  Kellythorpe,  E.  Ii.  Yorksh.  there 
was  a  bronze  knife  and  a  drinking  cup,  with  the  primary  interment.  Archcrologia,  xxxiv.  254,  pi.  xx. 
Drinking  cups  found  with  secondary  interments,  there  being  bronze  objects  with  the  primary  ones  below, 
are  equally  opposed  to  Mr.  Bateman's  view.  For  such  see  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  1G4  (43),  199  (i:io),  238  (9). 

b  Eight  are  figured,  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  pi.  ix.  xiv.  xvi.  xvii.  xviii.  xxviii.  figs.  3,  8  (both  doubtful  or  not 
well  drawn);  ii.  pi.  xxxv.  Three  others  in  the  Devizes  Museum  are  figured,  Crnn.  Brit.  pi.  42,  xxxii.  (2), 
pi.  58,  xxviii.  (2).  Of  three  in  my  own  collection,  one  of  small  size  is  from  an  oval  barrow,  Proc.  Soc.  Ant. 
2  S.  ii.  429,  and  two  are  figured,  Archceologia,  xlii.  196. 

c  Warne,  op.  cit.  i.  48  ;  ii.  9  ;  19,  pi.  vii.  fig.  1  ;  iii.  1C,  23.  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  234  ('),  238  (9).  That 
from  Dewlish,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  is  described  by  Mr.  Warne,  as  "the  most  beautiful  fictile  specimen 
it  had  been  his  lot  to  excavate "  (i.  48).  It  is  remarkable  as  being  nearly  a  counterpart  of  that  from 
East  Rennet,  Wilts,  given  in  fig.  83.  So  great  a  degree  of  correspondence  in  two  objects  from  barrows 
is  most  rare. 
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in  the  Bateman  Museum,  half  as  many  more  being  too  fragmentary  for  restora- 
tion.   This  gives  twenty-four  cups  to  150  interments ;  or  about  one  in  six."     In 
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Yorkshire,  the  drinking  cup  "  has  occurred  very  sparingly."  In  Mr.  Greenwell's 
table  of  111  interments,  nearly  all  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  rest  in  neighbouring 
counties,  lifty-eight  are  of  unburnt  bodies,  and  of  these  five  only  were  thus 
accompanied ;'  or  about  one  in  twelve.  In  "Wiltshire,  drinking  cups  are  four 
times,  and  in  Derbyshire  twice,  as  frequent  as  in  Yorkshire. 

The  urns  from  Cleveland,  X.  K.  Yorkshire,  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Atkinson,  at  Danby,  are  all  from  interments  by  cremation,  and  do  not  embrace  a 
single  drinking  cup.  The  Yorkshire  cups  are,  as  a  rule,  heavier  and  coarser 
than  those  of  Wiltshire/ 

Blinking-cups  are  found  in  the  cairns  and  cists  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the 
Lowlands,  and  in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  the  adjoining  counties ;  but,  so  far  as  yet 
appears,  rarely  to  the  north  of  the  Moray  Frith.  A  very  few  are  of  the  same 

•  Seven  or  eight  from  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  are  figured,  several  of  them  in  more  than  one  place. 
Batoman,  Vtttitjet,  pp.  f>9,  87.  Cran.  Jirit.  pi.  41,  xxi.;  CO,  xx.  Bowman,  Jieliij.  Ant.  Ebor.  p  8,  pi.  i.  fig.  2. 
Jewitt,  Keliifunry.  ii.  C9  ;  iii.  20C  ;  viii.  87.  Grace  Mounds,  pp.  101-105.  Arch.  Journ.  xviii.  415,  where 
"  from  Green  Low,  Alsop  Moor,"  read  from  Bee  Lmc. 

b  Arch.  Journ.  xxii.  2C1.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  2  ed.  p.  138.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
table  in  1809,  Mr.  Greenwell,  in  a  single  barrow  at  Rudstone,  found  as  many  as  five  such  vessels  with  a 
like  number  of  interments.  One  or  two  are,  I  think,  ornamented  within  the  lip  ;  two  contained  a  notable 
quantity  of  dark-coloured  matter  at  the  bottom,  and  two  were  found  with  burnt  bodies.  Arch.  Journ. 
xrrii.  71.  Several  were  also  found  in  other  barrows  of  the  same  group  in  1870. 

'  One  fine  Yorkshire  cup,  from  a  barrow  near  Fimber,  is  in  Mr.  Mortimer's  collection,  where  I  saw 
three  or  four  other*.  Reliquary,  18C8,  ix.  68. 
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form  as  the  English,  the  majority  being  of  a  type  or  types  which,  after  a  little 
experience,  are  at  once  discriminated  as  Scottish.  They  are  still  coarser  and 
heavier  than  those  of  Yorkshire."  The  drinking-cups  of  Wales  seem  to  offer 
a  greater  variety  than  those  of  England,  so  far  as  the  scattered  examples  of  them 
are  known.  It  is  curious  that  they  do  not  occur  amongst  the  sepulchral  anti- 
quities of  Ireland."  They  will  probably  be  found  with  those  of  France,  if  the 
barrows  of  that  country  should  ever  be  systematically  examined ;  as  they  appear 
to  be  common  in  the  megalithic  tombs  of  the  Channel  Islands,  geographically 
part  of  Normandy.  Several  have  been  figured  by  Dr.  Lukis,  and,  from  their  form, 
are  by  him  called  "  bell-shaped,"  c 

Three  principal  types  of  drinking  cup  are  to  be  distinguished,  chiefly  from  the 
characters  of  the  brim,  two  of  which  belong  to  England  and  one  to  Scotland. 

4.  DRINKING  CUPS. 

a.  High-brimmed  Globose  Cup. 
/3.  Ovoid  Cup  with  Recurved  Rim. 
7.   Low-brimmed  Cup. 

a.  Sigh-brimmed  Globose  Drinking  Cup. — This  is  the  prevailing  type  in  South 
Britain,  to  which  four  fifths,  probably,  of  the  known  examples  belong.  The  body 
or  lower  part  is  more  or  less  globular  ;  the  upper,  separated  from  the  lower  by  a 
constriction,  frequently  very  defined,  spreads  out  somewhat  like  the  calyx  of  a 
flower,  and  forms  a  brim  which  almost  equals  the  lower  part  in  height.  The 
sides  of  this  brim,  whether  more  or  less  erect  or  sloping,  are  straight,  and  not 

n  Cups  of  the  English  form  very  rarely  occur  north  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  One  Scottish  one 
is  that  from  Juniper  Green,  Midlothian.  Cran.  Brit.  pi.  15,  vi.  (2)  ;  another  from  Crinan,  Argyleshire,  is 
figured,  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  vi.  336,  351,  pi.  xx.  fig.  2. 

b  There  are  none  in  the  collections  in  Dublin  or  at  Belfast,  or  in  the  Bell  collection  ;  and,  the  Rev. 
James  Graves  informs  me,  none  in  that  at  Kilkenny.  The  only  exception  I  know  of  is  not  without 
doubt.  What  looks  however  like  a  drinking  cup  of  our  second  type  is  figured  in  the  Dublin  Penny 
Journal  (1832,  i.  108),  as  found  with  eleven  other  "  urns,"  in  the  cairn  at  Mount  Stewart,  near  Grey 
Abbey,  co.  Down  (Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  ix.  Ill,  pi.  i.  ii.),  already  referred  to  as  containing  so 
many  food  vessels. 

c  Archceologia,  xxxv.  254  ;  Arch.  Journ.  i.  228,  229  (upper  vase  at  the  top).  Six  with  horizontal  bands 
are  figured,  Archceologia,  xxxv.  256.  In  the  original  drawing  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Society,  the 
largest  of  these  "  bell-shaped  funereal  urns  "  is  said  to  be  from  Herm  ;  the  three  next  in  size  from  De  Tus 
in  Guernsey. 
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recurved  at  the  lip.*  The  ornamentation  is  profuse  and  elaborate.  (Plate  XXXI. 
fig.  1.)  This  type  is  very  amply  illustrated  by  published  figures,  and  scarcely 
requires  such  especial  notice  as  the  two  others. 
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ft.  Ocoid  Drinking  Cup  with  Recurved  Mini. — In  this  there  is  no  distinct 
demarcation  between  the  body  of  the  cup  and  the  brim,  but  the  one  glides  into 
the  other  by  a  gradual  curve.  The  brim  is  of  slight  elevation,  and  in  the  Wilt- 
shire examples  is  curved  outwards  at  the  lip.  As  in  the  former  type  the  body 
or  rounded  part  of  the  cup  may  be  called  globular,  in  this  it  is  oval.  More 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fabric  than  to  decoration.  The  walls 
are  thinner  than  in  any  other  variety  of  British  fictile  vessel,  and  as  they  have 
been  well  fired,  the  colour  is  red,  as  bright  almost  as  that  of  Samian  ware.  In 

•  The  figure  of  a  cup  from  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire,  has  the  unique  features  of  a  projecting  foot,  and  a 
distinctly  bevelled  shoulder.  It  seems  however  to  have  been  engraved  from  a  drawing  the  accuracy  of 
which  may  be  doubted.  Arch.  Journ.  xiii.  8G. 
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general,  the  ornament  is  simple  and  confined  to  horizontal  bands,  in  lines,  dots, 
and  chevrons,  alternating  with  other  bands  left  plain.  This  type  is  probably  of 
later  introduction  than  the  former.  Two  or  three  examples  were  accompanied  hy 
plain  tanged  bronze  blades,  and  by  ohlong  tablets  (gorgets  ?)  of  chlorite  slate. 

Though  relatively  rare,  as  many  as  seven  examples  have  been  yielded  by  the 
Wiltshire  barrows.  The  first  drinking  cup  from  this  county  to  be  figured  was  of 
this  type,  and  exhumed  at  Boyton  in  1804."  Another  very  tall  cup  of  the  same 
description,  from  the  Winterslow  Hut  barrow,  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
(Plate  XXXI.  fig.  2.)  Some  however  are  of  medium  height ;  as  that  from  Round- 
way b  (fig.  84),  and  perhaps  another,  from  Upton  Lovel,  given  in  "Ancient  TF/lts."' 
Two  from  North  Wilts  are  imperfectly  figured  by  Bean  Mere  wether.''  Several  of 
the  southern  and  other  counties  neighbouring  to  Wiltshire  have  yielded  cups  of  the 
same  type,  viz.,  Devon,8  Cornwall,1  Oxford,5  and  Berkshire.  That  from  Seven 
Barrows,  Lambourn,  in  the  last-named  county,  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  where  it 
may  be  compared  with  one  of  our  first  type,  with  unusual  incused  ornamentation. 
and  a  very  high  brim,  from  one  of  the  same  barrows.  (PI.  XXXI.  figs.  1-,  5.) 
Both  are  exceptional,  though  fine  specimens.  That  of  the  oval  type  now  under 
consideration  has  five  small  holes  in  a  row  on  one  side,  near  the  bottom,  but, 
being  repaired  at  this  point,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  cup  was  pierced  by 
these  holes. 

This  type  is  more  rarely  met  with  in  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire.  One  in  the 
Bateman  collection,  from  Blake  Low,  is  remarkable  from  the  simple  ornament  of 

•  Archceologia,  xv.  343,  pi.  xvii.  figs.  1,2;  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  102.     The  cup,  holding  nearly  four  pints, 
was  9  inches  high.     It  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  same  type,  of  miniature  proportions,  with  a  capacity 
of  not  more  than  half  a  pint,  and  only  3|  inches  high. 

b  Gran.  Brit.  pi.  42  xxxii.  (2).     6£  inches  high. 

c  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  75  (3),  pi.  ix.  Another  of  the  same  type  is  in  the  unpublished  plate;  "Tumuli, 
Imber,"  fig.  6.  This  must  be  the  "drinking  cup  of  red  pottery"  of  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  86.  In  both 
figures,  the  mouth  appears  to  be  drawn  too  narrow :  one  of  the  two  is  at  Stourhead. 

d  Proc.  Arch.  List,  at  Salisbury,  105,  aa  ;  109,  No.  9. 

e  Kirwan,  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  Science,  1868,  ii.  644;  Trans.  Congress  Prehistoric  Archceology,  1868. 
p.  392,  pi.  viii.  It  is  described  as  a  "food  vessel."  The  simple  decoration  is  like  that  from  Drayton. 
Oxfordshire,  referred  to  in  a  succeeding  note. 

f  Borlase,  Cornwall,  286,  pi.  xvi.  fig.  6.  Thought  by  Borlase  to  be  Roman  ;  as  in  later  days  one  found 
near  York  has  been  so  figured  in  Wellbeloved's  Ebwacum,  p.  122,  pi.  xv.  fig.  15.  This  likewise  is  of  our 
second  type. 

*  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  ii.  204.     Of  this  there  is  a  drawing  in  the  library  of  the  Society.     The  cup  is 
simply  decorated,  with  parallel  impressed  horizontal  lines. 
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parallel  grooves  and  dots  being  nearly  confined  to  the  upper  part.'  (PL  XXXI.  fig.  3.) 
Another  simply  decorated,  though  in  a  different  style,  is  from  Gospel  Hillock,  in 
the  same  county."  (Pig.  82.)  The  same  variety,  also  ornamented  with  parallel 
groovings,  is  seen  in  some  of  the  Yorkshire  cups  in  the  Greenwell  collection,  and 
one  from  the  barrow  at  Kellythorpe,  opened  by  Lord  Londesborough,  has  been 
figured,'  though  perhaps  not  very  accurately.  A  small  but  broad  Welsh  example, 
from  Glan-yr-Afon,  Denbighshire,  with  peculiar  ornaments,  deeply  incised,  is 
•riven  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,"  and  by  his  permission  is  reproduced  here.  (Fig.  85.) 


Kp'tn  (i]:in-vr-.\f"ii, 
Height  ~i  in. 


(S-ulr  1  linear.) 


I  i-  M;.     From  Alierlicrhan,  Montgomeryshire, 
Hcijiht  4  in. 


•>.  Loic-ht-i  mined  Drinking  Cup.— This,  the  form  which  prevails  in  Scotland, 
and  likewise  in  Northumberland,  to  the  north  of  the  Roman  wall,'  may  be 
regarded  as  a  debased  variety  of  our  first  type.  There  are  about  twenty  in  the 
museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh;  and,  though  they  differ 
very  much  infer  sc,  in  size,  proportions,  and  ornament,  a  family  resemblance  is 
generally  to  be  traced.  As  compared  with  our  English  cups  of  Type  a,  the  body 
is  oval  rather  than  globular  in  form,  and  the  brim  much  lower,  not  more  than 

•  Bateman,  Ten  Years'  Diyginys,  41,  285  ;  where  a  second  cup  partially  ornamented  in  the  same  fashion 
is  rvferrwl  to. 

b  Capt.  F.  D.  Lukis,  Reliquary,  viii.  87  ;  Grave  Mound t,  p.  105,  fig.  113. 
r  Ardurologia,  xxxiv.  255.  pi.  xx.  fig.  6. 

•  Ilydriftnphin  Camfirenf.  p.  52,  fig.  30  ;  Arch.  Cumb.  8  S.  xiv.  2C8.     Mr.  Way  adduces  the  cup  from 
Savock,  Aberdevnshirc,  as  presenting  some  "  features  of  resemblance,"  but  the  figure  of  this  last  appears 
scarcely  exact,  and  it  is  probably  of  the  low-brimmed  type  usual  in  Scotland. 

•  Pnc.  Berwick  A'at.  Club,  iv.  428,  pi.  xiii.  figs.  3,  4.     From  cist  at  North  Sunderland. 
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a  third  or  fourth  of  the  height  of  the  lower  part.  The  ornamentation  is  on  the 
whole  less  elaborate,  and  does  not  cover  the  surface  so  completely  as  in  English 
cups.  Several  have  been  engraved,"  but  the  figures  are  often  somewhat  inac- 
curate. Three  good  examples,  from  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Nairn,  are  in 
the  British  Museum,6  and  one,  exceptionally  coarse  and  of  dwarfish  proportions, 
from  Kirkbuddo,  Eorfar,  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Society/  (Plate  XXXI.  fig.  0.) 
The  figure  of  a  beautiful  cup  approaching  to  this  type,  only  four  inches  high, 
from  Aberbechan,  North  Wales,  is  here  reproduced  (fig.  80),  through  the  kindness 
of  Morris  C.  Jones,  Esq.  E.S.A.d  A  more  distinctive  example  is  that  which 
follows,  from  Inverurie,  Abcrdeenshire.  (Eig.  87.) 

Of  the  Scottish  cups  now  figured  for  the  first  time,  two  are  from  the  south  of 


Drinkiuj;  Cup,  with  Horn  Ladle. 
Fig.  87.     From  Iiivcrnric,  Alienleenshirc.    Type  y.     Height  CJiu. 

the  friths,  viz.,  Lanark  and  East  Lothian;  the  other,  of  larger  proportions,  from 
Inveramsy,  Aberdeenshire.     (Plate  XXXI.  figs.  7,  8,  9.)     That  from  Lanark  pre- 

a  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals,  pp.  283,  287  ;  2  ed.  i.  423,  pi.  vi.  fig.  78.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  i.  205  ; 
vii.  116,  561;  269,  521,  pi.  Ixiv.  In  one  of  these,  given  above,  was  a  curious  spoon  or  ladle  made  of  ox-horn. 
Cran.  Brit.  pi.  16,  iv.  (2) ;  some  errors  in  outline  are  pointed  out  in  a  note.  Catal.  Mus.  Arch.  Inst.  at 
Edinburgh,  p.  11,  figs.  2,  3  ;  Journ,  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  x.  7  ;  xvii.  Ill,  pi.  xii.  fig.  1.  This  last  seems 
to  be  a  Scottish  drinking  cup,  though  said  to  have  contained  burnt  bones.  One,  not  so  tall,  but 
apparently  resembling  our  English  Type  a,  from  near  Jedburgh,  is  figured  in  The  Graphic,  Jan.  14, 
1871,  p.  41. 

b  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  8.  i.  396.  The  Nairn  cup  was  presented  by  Lord  Cawdor,  those  from  Aberdeen- 
shire  by  C.  E.  Dalrymple,  Esq. 

c  Catalogue  Antiq.  of  Soc.  of  Antiq.  p.  17.     It  was  found  in  1806,  and  measures  only  4  inches  in  height. 

d  Trans.  Powysland  Club,  iii.  426.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Jones  that  there  is  no  ornament  on  the 
inside  of  the  rim  or  at  the  bottom. 
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sents  the  peculiarity  of  a  bevel  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  body  and  brim 
of  the  cup.  A  few  Scottish  drinking  cups  approach  more  or  less  our  second 
typo.  Such  is  that  from  a  cairn  at  Linlathan,  Forfar,  rudely  ornamented 
with  coarse  chevron  lines,  figured  by  Mr.  John  Stuart.*  One  from  Eddertoun, 
lloss-shire,b  and  another  from  Kinghorn,  Fife/  are  of  the  same  general  form, 
and  ornamented  in  thn  same  coarse  style :  in  that  from  Pendreich,  Stirlingshire," 
the  decoration  is  more  like  that  of  our  English  cups. 

Drinking  cups,  as  a  rule,  have  the  inner  surface  of  the  lip  smooth  and  plain, 
ornament  in  this  situation  not  being  very  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  these 
vessels.  In  a  few,  however,  from  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,"  the  ornament 
is  carried  over  the  edge  of  the  brim,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  border.  In  one 
entirely  exceptional  example,  from  Lean  Low,  Derbyshire/  a  deep  hollow  moulding 
i-  carried  to  some  depth  in  this  situation,  which,  like  the  exterior,  is  thickly 
covered  with  a  twisted  cord  or  thong  ornament,  altogether  in  an  unusual  manner. 
The  bottom  of  this  cup  is  ornamented  in  the  same  style.  (Fig.  90.)  Mr.  Bateman 
classes  as  an  aberrant  form  of  drinking  cup  a  little  vessel  found  by  him  in  LifF's  Low, 
Derbyshire.'  It  is  globular  below,  and,  being  without  foot  or  base,  must  have 
been  held  in  the  hand  when  in  use.  Possibly  it  was  worn  at  the  waist,  a  thong 
being  tied  round  the  groove  at  its  centre;  its  capacity  however  must  have  been  of 
the  smallest,  less  perhaps  than  that  of  a  common  wine  glass. 

In  very  rare  eases,  drinking  cups  have  handles  of  the  bowed  sort,  in  the 
form  of  a  tankard  or  "  pint  pot  "  of  the  present  day.  None  have  been  found 
in  Wiltshire  ;  but  the  remains  of  one  from  Appledore,  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Berks,  are  in  the  British  Museum."  One  from  March,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,h 
and  another  from  a  barrow  near  Pickering,  N.  11.  Yorkshire,'  have  been 
engraved,  and  are  given  again  here.  (Figs.  88,  89.) 


•  Sculptured  Monet,  1HC7,  ii.  f>4,  jil.  c.     With  the  cup  was  u  bronze  blade  4J  inches  in  length. 
b  J'n.c.  Soc.  A,,l.  Scot.  vii.  2C9,  fig.  2. 

r  Museum  of  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.     D.  22*. 
•'  Ibid.  vii.  521,  pi.  Ixiv. 

Sec  that  from  Amble  in  the  latter  county.     Arch.  Journ  xiv.  281.     In  at  least  one  from  Yorkshire, 
in  the  (jreonwell  collection,  there  is  a  band  of  ornament  within  the  lip. 
1  LI.  Jcwitt,  Grave  Matindt,  p.  103,  figs.  110,  111. 

*  Vtitigtf,  p.  43 ;  Ten  Ytarj  Diggings,  p.  286. 

Arch.  Jvurn.  xix.  3C4,  3C5,   fig.     The  Appledore  cup  must  have  been  about  7  inches  high  ;  those 
from  March  and  Pickering  are  each  5}  inches. 

'  Ten  Year*'  Diyyingt,  p.  209.     Mr.  Batcman  also  refers  to  a  cup  from  near  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  "  with 
the  addition  of  a  handle."     Catalogue  of  Antiq.  p.  95. 
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Fig.  88.     From  March,  Cambridgeshire. 
Height  5J  in. 


Fig.  89.     From  Pickering,  N.  R.  Yorkshire. 
Height  5i  in. 


Decoration  of  the  bottoms  of  drinking  cups  is  much  rarer  than  of  the  other 
classes  of  fictile  vessels,  in  consequence  probably  of  their  greater  tenuity,  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  handling  them  in  the  unfired  state.  Only  two  English  cups 
can  be  cited  as  ornamented  in  this  situation.  One,  a  broken  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  West  Lodge  Gate,  near  York,  bears  a  double  lozenge 
thickly  stippled  in  with  punctures.  The  other,  of  quite  anomalous  form  from 


Fig.  90.    Bottom  of  cnp  from  Lean  Low,  Derbyshire.  Fig.  91. 

(Scale  J  linear). 


Bottom  of  cup  from  Kirkbndilo,  N.B. 


Lean  Low,  Derbyshire,*  referred  to  above,  has  the  bottom,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  cup,  thickly  covered  with  an  impressed  cord  ornament,  forming  at  the 
base  a  confused  cruciform-pattern  within  a  lozenge.  (Fig.  90.)  On  the  bottom  of 

•  Since  the  last  sheet  was  struck  off,  I  have  seen  this  little  vessel  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Lucas, 
and  doubt  whether  it  has  been  correctly  described  as  a  drinking-cup,  and  is  not  rather  a  food-vessel. 
VOL.  XLIII.  3  F 
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the  little  cup  from  Kirkbuddo,  N.  B.,  described  on  a  preceding  page,  is  a  cross 
formed  by  the  decussation  of  parallel  lines,  rudely  scratched  in,  as  found  on 
raisin"-  the  label  there  attached.  A  small  leaflet  with  its  footstalk  has  left  its 

o 

impression  on  the  soft  clay.     (Fig.  91.) 

We  have  seen  that  a  cross,  or  at  least  cruciform  ornament,  is  found,  though 
with  varying  frequency,  at  the  bottom,  in  each  form  of  sepulchral  vessel. '  In 
cinerary  urns  it  is  always  on  the  inner  surface ;  in  the  three  other  forms,  always 
on  the  exterior.  A  cross  however  is  a  very  simple  device,  and  may  have  been 
adopted  as  a  mere  ornament ;  and  hence  it  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  with 
what  degree  of  frequency,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  decoration,  it  occurs 
in  the  positions  referred  to.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

SEPULCHRAL  FICTILE  VESSELS  ORNAMENTED  AT  THE  BOTTOM. 


1.  Cinerary  Urns 
li.    IiiL-rlifr  ( 'u|>S 

3.  l-'ou.l  \\-i-R-ls  (Hritifili) 

„  „         (/;•/.-/<)  . 

4.  Drinking  Cujis  . 

Totals  475  30  32  62 


Approximate 
*»os.  Kxaiiiiiit'tl. 

Cruciform 
Ornament. 

Other 
Ornament. 

Total 
Ornamented  at 

Bottom. 

100 

9 

. 

9 

•JO 

8 

19 

27 

120 

4 

1     » 

23 

80 

8 

10     } 

85 

1 

2 

3 

There  will  be  different  opinions  as  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these 
facts.  The  occurrence  of  a  cross  in  this  situation  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  be 
relatively  frequent,  and  may  by  some  be  thought  not  to  be  without  significance. 
Further  on,  we  shall  find  plates  of  gold  from  the  barrows  of  "Wiltshire  and  from 
Ireland,  and  buttons  of  jet  from  Yorkshire,  with  strictly  cruciform  ornamenta- 
tion, very  similar  to  that  on  several  of  our  fictile  vases. 

Tombs  in  the  north  of  Italy,  of  the  later  bronze  or  early  iron  period,1"  have  of 
late  attracted  much  attention.  Many  fictile  vases  from  these"  tombs,  at  Golasecca, 
in  Lombardy,  and  Villanova,  near  Bologna,  as  well  as  others  from  Bourget,  in 

•  I  was  shown  by  Mr.  Franks,  at  the  British  Museum,  a  small  ancient  German  cup  from  Senftenberg, 
in  the  HI. -111111  collection  (No.  1,536),  having  an  incised  cross  at  the  base.  On  a  small  Roman  vessel 
found  with  an  unburnt  body  (crouched),  at  Wyke  Regis,  Dorset,  a  well-defined  cross  is  seen  at  the 
bottom.  Arch.  Journ.  xvi.  201.  With  pre-Roman  antiquities,  must  be  reckoned  the  "double  ring,  with 
a  crucial  pattern  in  its  centre,"  on  one  of  the  stones  in  the  chambered  tnmulus  at  Dowth,  Ireland.  Sir  J. 
Y.  Simp-sun,  Britith  Archaic  Sculpturing!,  p.  76,  pi.  xxix.  fig.  8. 

k  Figorini  and  Lubbock,  Archaologia,  xlii.  123. 
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Savoy,  bear  the  impress  of  a  four-armed  cross  (crux  immissa  -f ,  crux  decussata 
X),  either  on  the  base,  the  cover,  or  both."  From  these  facts  M.  De  Mortillet 
concludes  that  "  above  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  the  cross  was  already  a 
religious  emblem  in  frequent  use."  That  these  tombs  date  from  a  period  some 
centuries  earlier  than  our  era  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  Reasons  moreover  are 
assigned  for  the  belief  that  "  the  cross  was  a  sacred  sign  with  the  Gauls  and 
Kelts ; b  and  if  so  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  it  was  'equally  so  with  the 
Britons.  In  Egypt,  as  the  crux  ansata  (the  three-armed  cross,  crux  commissa 
T,  the  letter  fait,  the  crux  ansata  being  the  same  with  a  handle  at  the  top),  it 
was  the  recognised  symbol  of  life,  and  especially  eternal  life.'  It  was  also  a 
sacred  symbol  in  Babylonia ; d  and  its  employment,  with  a  like  signification,  is 
thought  to  have  been  very  widely  diffused.  A  certain  hypothesis  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  cross  as  a  symbol,  originated  in  the  last  century  and  revived  in 
the  present,  is,  we  think,  to  be  rejected  as  devoid  of  satisfactory  evidence.*' 

It  is  maintained  by  some,  that,  long  anterior  to  the  earliest  possible  develop- 
ment of  Christian  symbolismf,  the  sign  of  the  cross  was  already  a  symbol  of  life, 

*  De  Mortillet,  Le  siyne  de  la  Croix  avant  le  Christianisme,  figs.  54,  55,  57,  G3,  10G,  107.     The  cross  is 
found  both  on  the  urns  (ossuaries),  and  the  "  accessory  (food)  vases,"  and  on  the  covers  of  the  latter. 
Several  of  these  crosses  are  copied  in  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  work  cited  below ;  figs.  22 — 27.     De  Mortillet 
assigns  a  reverence  for  this  symbol, — "  le  culte  do  la  Croix  " — to  the  people  of  the  bronze  period  of  Lom- 
bardy  (p.  173).     Probably  these  crosses    are  no  more  than  rude  ornaments.     See  also  Virchow,  fiber  tins 
Zeichen  des  Kreuzes  auf  alien  Tiipfen,  in  Zeitschrift  fur  Ethnologic,  1871,  p.  27,  taf.   iii.  ;   also  J.  Brent, 
F.S.A.,  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  v.  124. 

b  Baring-Gould,  Myths  of  Middle  Ages,  2  S.     "  Legend  of  the  Cross."  p.  83. 

c  Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt,  i.  294,  303  ;  ii.  32.  Baring-Gould,  I.  c.  pp.  90,  92,  98.  Wilkinson,  The 
Egyptians,  p.  131.  Ancient  Egypt,  1847,  v.  283.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  says  there  is  "no  evidence" 
that  the  tau  is  "  of  a  phallic  character,"  but  does  not  altogether  repudiate  such  a  connection. 

d  Rawlinson,  Five  Great  Monarchies,  iii.  4G7  ;  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Archaic  Sculpturings,  p.  158,  figs.  5, 
6,  14,  15,  16  ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot,  app*  vol.  vi. 

e  Baring-Gould,  /.  c.  pp.  92,  93,  371.  The  ithyphallic  theory  is  maintained  with  a  great  array  of  facts  by 
Inman,  in  Ancient  Faiths,  and  Ancient  Pagan  and  Christian  Symbolism,  18G9,  pi.  xi.  xii.  pp.  24,  3G,  47. 
The  same  appears  in  the  article,  "  the  Prehistoric  Cross,"  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  January,  1870.  In 
Archaic  Sculpturings,  pp.  93,  160.  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  refers  to  such  views  as  "  without  due  foundation." 
Comp.  T.  Jessop,  D.D.,  On  the  Symbolical  Character  of  Aleph  and  Tau.  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  vi.  68. 

*  In  the  symbolical  language  of  the  gospels,  the  word  cross  has  a  subjective  meaning,  in  that  of  the 
epistles  an  objective  one.     As  to  visible  crosses,  Minucius  Felix,  in  his  Octavius  (c.  xxix.),  says  "  Cruces 
etiam  nee  colimus,  nee  optamus."     There  is,  however,  reason  for  believing  that  the  error  of  confounding 
the  symbol  of  the  cross  with  the  idea  which  it  represented,  gained  entrance  into  the  Church  as  early  as 
the  third  century  (Neander,  Church  History,  Eng.  ed.  i.  406).     Quite  as  soon  as  this,  as  the  context  of 
the  passage  quoted  from  Minucius  shows,  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  find  the  cross  every  where  j — 

3  F2 
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and  as  such  prophetic  of  Christianity.  Could  this  view  be  maintained,  a  cruci- 
form device,  occurring  on  sepulchral  pottery  and  on  other  objects  from  the 
barrows,  would  assume  particular  significance,  and  might  be  taken  to  intimate 
that  a  belief  in  a  "  life  of  the  world  to  come  "  was  not  foreign  to  the  people 
of  the  bronze  age  of  these  islands  With  a  great  teacher,  however,  we  may  believe 
that  "the  highest  ensign  that  men  ever  met  or  embraced  under,  the  Cross  itself, 

~  o 

had  no  meaning  save  an  accidental,  extrinsic  one."  Further,  it  must  on  all 
hands  be  admitted  that  the  cross  on  works  of  art  is  very  often  nothing  more  than 
an  ornamental  device,  readily  suggested  to  men  of  all  countries  and  in  all  stages 
of  culture. 

Jicads  and  other  Objects  of  Baked  Clay. — Under  the  head  of  fictile  objects 
must   be  noticed  the  minute  flattish  beads  at  Stourhead,  of  a  brown-red  colour, 

apparently  those  found  in  a  barrow  at  Winterbourn 
Stoke,  described  as  "  about  four  dozen  in  number, 
and  neatly  made  of  clay,  but  not  well  burned,  except 
two  of  larger  size,  which  were  ornamented  with  faint 
nfrifc."  AVith  them  were  numerous  shells  of  Den- 
tolitnit,  and  two  joints  of  an  encrinite,  all  no  doubt 
part  of  the  necklace.1'  AA7e  must  also  refer  to  a  rude 
fictile  object  of  cylindrical  form,  2£  inches  high  by 
2}  broad,  and  perforated  vertically  by  a  smooth  hole, 
the  size  of  a  large  cedar  pencil.  (Fig.  92.)  It  is  of 
coarse  clay  mixed  with  large  pebbles,  burnt  red  on 
the  outside,  and  when  complete  has  weighed  about 
ten  ounces.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  a 
spindle-whorl.  It  was  found  near  the  interment  yield- 
ing the  curious  incense-cup  (fig.  51),  in  the  barrow  at  Great  Shefford,  Berkshire.0 


.     From  limit  Slirff.ini. 
(Scnlr  1  linciir.  i 


•  Carlylf,  Sartor  Itetartuf,  iii.  3. 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  1 13  (•'•).     With  a  necklace  described  further  on,  from  a  barrow  at  Upton  Pyne,  Devon, 
formed  chiefly  of  small  discs  of  shale,  there  was  likewise  a  bead  of  red  clay  of  a  double  cone  shape. 
c  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xxii.  4.10. 


In  thing*  of  sense. 
Kartli.  sea,  or  Ay,  lire  form,  or  hnman  face. 

The  same  view  has  been  revived  by  modern  poets  of  the   Oxford  school,  and  Isaac  Williams  has  several 
other  allusions  to  it,  beside  that  here  quoted. 

The  origin  of  the  symbol  on  works  of  art  is  not  free  from  doubt.     Commonly  believed   to  refer  directly 
to  the  instrument  of  crucifixion,  the  patibulum   itself,  it   is   now  frequently   traced  to  the  Greek  letter 
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§  2.  IMPLEMENTS  AND  WEAPONS. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  fictile  vessels  concludes  the  account  of  the 
barrows  so  far  as  the  rites  of  burial  are  elucidated  by  the  excavations.  There 
remain  to  be  considered  the  objects  of  personal  equipment  and  adornment,  the 
implements,  weapons,  and  ornaments  worn  by  and  deposited  with  the  dead,  who 
for  the  most  part,  we  think,  were  buried  in  their  proper  attire  and  "  habit  as 
they  lived."  Whether  the  body  was  in  general  thus  clothed  when  cremation  was 
practised  is  more  doubtful,  as  we  find  the  proportion  of  burnt  bodies  without 
personal  relics  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  unburnt.  In  not  a  few  cases 
objects  of  various  sorts  must  have  been  added  to  the  burnt  remains  after  these 
were  gathered  from  the  pile. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  primary  interments"  recorded  in  Ancient  Wiltshire 
shows,  first,  the  numbers  in  which  relics  of  one  description  or  another,  viz., 
pottery,  implements  and  weapons,  or  ornaments,  were  found  with  the  remains, 
distinguishing  the  burnt  from  the  unburnt ;  secondly,  the  numbers  in  which 
such  were  altogether  absent.11  In  a  large  proportion,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole,  no  object  whatever  was  found. 

PRIMARY  INTERMENTS  IN  ROUND  BAIIKOWS. 

Unburnt  liodios.         Burnt  bodies.  Total. 

With  personal  relics  or  pottery       .53  165  218 

Without  .  .     29  107  1.36 

Total  ...     82  272  354 

Proportion  with  relics  .         .         .64  per  cent.      GO  per  cent.       6 1  per  cent. 

1  The  record  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  excavations  does  not  in  every  instance  enable  us  to  distinguish 
primary  interments  from  secondary.  In  our  analysis  a  few  which  are  secondary  have,  perhaps,  been  classed 
with  the  primary.  Here,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  primary  and  secondary  interments  belonging  to 
the  same  epoch. 

D  This  and  the  succeeding  tables  are  given  in  more  detail  on  a  previous  page, — preceding  our  account  of 
Fictile  Vessels. 


chi,  X,  which,  combined  with  the  iota,  xJC,  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  form  of  the  sacred  monogram  for 
Iijtrous  Xpiffros.    With  the  adoption  on  the  labarum  of  Constantino  of  the  later  form  of  the  monogram,  J} 
that  formed  from  the  first  two  letters  of  the  latter  name,  the  sign  of  the  cross  came  into  more  common  use,  and 
its  form  underwent  so  many  modifications  that  its  origin  in  the  form  of  two  Greek  letters  was  gradually 
lost  sight  of.     See  important  observations  by  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  F.S.A.,  Arch.  Journ.  xxvii.  276 : 
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The  ornaments  being  reserved  for  separate  notice,  the  implements  and  weapons 
must  now  be  treated  of.  These,  in  reference  to  the  question  of  stone,  bronze,  and 
iron  ages  or  periods,  it  is  desirable  to  class  under  three  categories,  according  as 
they  are  of  stone  or  bone,  bronze,  or  both  stone  and  bronze.  This  is  done  in  the 
following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  very  large  proportion,  or  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  no  implements  or  weapons  were  found.  To  this  it 
must  be  added,  that  when  the  instances  in  which  such  objects  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  a  bone  pin,  or  an  awl  of  bronze,  are  deducted,  the  proportion  shown 
by  the  table  would  be  very  much  reduced,  viz.  from  30  to  about  20  per  cent. 


PRIMARY  INTERMENTS  IN  ROUND  BARROWS. 

I'nburnt  bodies.         Burnt  bodies. 


With  implements  or  weapons  of — 

1.  Bone-       .... 

2.  Stoncb     .... 

3.  Stone  and  bronze c     . 

4.  Bronze d    . 


2 

7 

4 

14 


27 
5.  Without  implements  or  weapons     55 

Total  ...     82 
Proportion  with  implements  or 


14 
5 

1 
58 

78 
194 

272 


Total. 

16 

12 

5 

72 

105 
249 

354 


weapons 


33  per  cent.     28'5  per  cent.   30  per  cent. 


•  Bone.     All  trivial  objects;  tweezers  in  4,  pins  in  9,  so-called  arrow-heads  in  3  barrows. 

b  Stone.  These  comprise  perforated  hammers  or  hammer-axes  in  7,  flint  celts  (4  in  number)  in 
2,  chipped  arrow-heads  (mostly  barbed)  in  C,  chipped  dagger-blades  (also  of  flint)  in  3  barrows. 
(N.B.  Whetstones  and  gorgeta  not  counted  here.) 

c  Stone  and  Bronze.  In  these  5  barrows  important  implements  of  stone  and  bronze  were  combined. 
Those  of  stone  are  reckoned  in  the  last  note.  The  bronze  objects  consisted  of  1  awl,  1  celt,  and  3  blades  of 
knives  or  daggers. 

J  Bronze.  The  bronze  implements  comprised  22  awls  (without  other  implements),  4  celts,  and  about  50 
blades  of  knives  or  daggers;  sometimes  2,  in  one  case  3,  with  the  same  interment. 


Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Arch.  Cambr.  4  8.  ii.  143-149  ;  De  Mortillet,  op.  cit.  p.  126  ;  H.  Dana  Ward, 
History  of  the  Croti,  1871  ;  though  this  last  book  is  too  polemical.  The  cross  is  seen  in  some  Roman 
tonelated  pavements  in  this  country,  as  on  that  at  Thrnxton,  Hants ;  and  on  others  in  the.  south  of 
France,  adduced  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould.  On  that  at  Frampton,  Dorset,  we  have  the  Christian  monogram, 
the  chi-rho  symbol  itself.  Lysons.  Rtliq.  Brit.  Rom.  pt.  iii.  p.  3,  pi.  v. 
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The  number  of  interments  with  which  there  were  weapons  or  implements  of 
stone  is  much  less  than  those  accompanied  by  similar  objects  of  bronze, — in  the 
proportion,  indeed,  of  about  one  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter.  In  a  small 
number,  or  about  one-twentieth  of  the  whole,  there  were  weapons  or  implements 
of  both  stone  and  bronze.  The  inference  from  these  facts  hitherto  very  generally 
adopted  is  that  the  barrows  containing  only  objects  of  stone  belong  to  the  Stone 
age,  viz.  to  a  period  when  metallic  tools  and  weapons  were  not  in  use  ;  that  those 
containing  objects  of  bronze  belong  to  the  Bronze  aye  ;  whilst  those  with  both 
stone  and  bronze  are  of  a  transitional  period. 

On  examination  of  the  evidence,  however,  such  a  conclusion  is  evidently  not 
correct.  On  the  contrary,  all  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  time  when  bronze  was 
in  more  or  less  general  use;  but  when,  either  from  its  rarity  or  costliness,  or  from 
the  readiness  with  which  implements  and  weapons  could  be  made  from  flint  and 
other  stone,  these  latter  were  also  employed,  sometimes  possibly  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  those  of  bronze.  The  evidence  as  to  this  will  come  out  as  we 
proceed.8 

There  were  a  few  interments  with  objects  of  iron,  but  nearly  all  certainly  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  Those  as  to  which  a  question  is  possible  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter.  We  cannot  regard  them  as  British,  and  they  are  not  included 
in  the  table. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ilichard  Iloare  to  observe,  that  so  early  as  1812, 
when  the  first  volume  of  Ancient  Wiltshire  appeared,  he  had  substantially 
adopted  that  division  of  primeval  antiquities  into  those  of  stone,  bronze,  and 
iron,  which  has  of  late  obtained  so  much  note ;  and  which,  since  the  researches  of 
Thomsen  of  Copenhagen  and  Nilsson  of  Lund  became  known  to  English  anti- 
quaries, has  been  more  or  less  generally  adopted.  Thus,  though  not  using  the 
exact  phrases  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages,  he  refers  to  a  time  "  when  our  rude 
ancestors  lived  in  savage  and  pastoral  wildness,  before  the  use  of  metals  was 
known  to  them."b  The  barrows  of  this  period,  he  believed,  were  to  be  identified 

•  Nothing  scarcely  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  Round  barrows  of  the  South  of  England  belong  to  a 
bronze  period,  with  survival  or  overlapping  of  the  use  of  polished  and  finely  chipped  flint  and  stone  imple- 
ments. Excluding  the  Long  barrows,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  tumuli  in  this  country  belong 
to  a  merely  stone  age  or  one  in  which  bronze  was  not  more  or  less  in  use. 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  76.  The  remarks  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare  in  this  place  appear  to  be  founded  on  those 
of  his  colleague  in  the  15th  volume  of  the  Archeeologia,  p.  12&,  which  show  that  as  early  as  1802  Mr.  Cun- 
nington  had  arrived  at  a  general  idea  of  this  three-fold  classification,  and  of  epochs  when  implements  and 
weapons  were  made  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  respectively.  Both,  however,  were  anticipated  by  Douglas, 
Nenia  Brit.  1793,  pp.  150,  154,  note. 
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by  the  "  arrow-heads  of  flint  and  bone  and  hatchets  of  stone  deposited  with  the 
dead,"  which  objects  he  believed  to  be  of  native  origin.  We  shall,  however,  see 
reason  for  doubting  whether  any  tumuli  of  the  circular  form,  really  of  the  stone 
period,  were  excavated  by  him.  To  a  subsequent  period  he  attributed  the 
barrows  containing  daggers  and  other  implements  of  bronze,  which  he  thought 
were  imported."  Again,  he  observes,  "  our  researches  have  furnished  very  few 
instruments  of  iron,  and  these  denote  a  much  later  period,"  quoting  the  well- 
known  line  from  Lucretius — 


Sed  prius  asris  crat  quam  ferri  cognitus  usus. 


The  J>ifi(jiiita(cs  Jfiltunenses,  commonly  called  the  Catalogue  of  the  Stourhead 
JfiiMt'inti,  was  first  printed  in  1828,  long  before  the  views  of  the  Scandinavian 
antiquaries  were  known  in  this  country.  In  these  brief  pages  he  says  the 
objects  in  the  collection  "  are  arranged  in  cases  according  to  the  general  idea  I 
have  been  enabled  to  form  of  their  antiquity."  The  first  class  consists  of 
"  instruments  of  stone  and  Hint  before  the  use  of  metals  was  known."  The 
second  of  "  instruments  of  fine  brass  (bronze),  consisting  of  spears,  daggers, 
celts,  &e."  He  concludes  by  saying  "  I  might  add  another  class,  under  the 
style  of  i\\c  fcrrea  <cta8,"  but  "  these  articles,  consisting  of  spears,  knives,  and 
umbos  of  shields,  are  so  corroded  by  time  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  a  separate 
case.'"  These  are  the  objects  already  referred  to  as  Anglo-Saxon. 


I.  IMPLEMENTS  AND  WEAPONS  OF  STONE. 

In  the  following  table  the  implements,  weapons,  and  other  objects  of  stone 
obtained  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  excavations  are  severally  enumerated,  according 
as  they  were  found  with  unburnt  or  burnt  bodies. 

•  Ancient  Wilt*,  i.  27.  By  Sir  Richard  Hoare  the  alloy  bronze  is  termed  "brass;"  this  I  everywhere 
corrtct.  As  to  the  late  introduction  of  iron,  comp.  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  174. 

b  Antiquitatet  Wiltunentet,  1828;  Alutevm  Wiltunente :  British  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  at  Stour- 
head, descried  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  ed.  1840,  p.  4.  This  little  work  is  reprinted  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Library  at  Stourhead. 

I  must  not  omit  the  expression  of  my  obligations  to  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Hoare,  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  Wiltshire  antiquary,  and  especially  to  Sir  Henry  Hoare,  the  present  Baronet,  for  the  facilities  afforded 
me  for  the  examination  of  the  objects  from  the  barrows,  which  are  preserved  as  an  heir-loom,  at  Stourhtad. 
On  the  occasion  of  my  visits  in  1865,  1869,  1870  and  1871,  all  these  were  permitted  to  pass  through 
my  hands,  »nd  I  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying  the  descriptions  of  them,  and  of  taking  outline  drawings, 
as  I  did  with  scarcely  an  exception. 
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IMPLEMENTS  AND  WEAPONS  OF  STONE. 

Unburnt  Bodies.     Burnt  Bodies. 
Celts  of  flint,  partly  polished  .         4 

Hammer-axes,  polished  and  perforated      2  3 

Hammers  „  „       .         2 

Dagger-blades  of  chipped  flint          .2  .     . 

Javelin-head  ,,  .1 

Arrow-heads,  leaf-shaped,  of  chipped  flint  2 

,,  ,,        barbed  ,,         „ 

Knives  and  Scrapers  ,,         ,, 

Whetstones,  grooved 
Polished  Hone-stones,  perforated 

,,         ,,         ,,  unperforated   , 

,,          ,,  Stones,  use  doubtful 

„         ,,  Wrist-guards  . 

„         ,,  Gorgets,  perforated 


5 
3 
3 
1 
2 

9 


3 
5 
2 

5 
2 


Total 


.'31 


20 


Total. 
4 
5 
2 
2 

1 
5 

10 
5 

3 
6 
4 
2 


51 


Stone  Celts. — Four  stone  hatchets  or  wedges,  commonly  known  as  celts,  were 
discovered  with  unburnt  bodies ;  three  with  the  same  interment,  in  a  barrow  at 
Upton  Lovel."  All  these  last  were  of  flint ;  two  being  more  or  less  ground 
and  polished,  and  at  the  broader  end  presenting  a  fine  scmilunar  cutting  edge; 
whilst  the  third  and  largest  was  only  chipped  to  the  intended  form  and  size, 
having  a  partial  resemblance  to  one  type  of  the  flint  implements  from  the  drift, 
though  the  resemblance  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.1'  A  fourth,  which  is 
polished,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  large  size,  of  a  dark-blue  stone,  almost  black, 

*  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  75  (4),  plates  v.  vi.  Compare  Mr.  Cunnington's  descriptions  of  these  celts  in 
Archceologia,  xv.  124,  plate  iv,  where  all  three  are  figured.  In  the  museum  they  each  bear  the  inscription 
"  Upton  Barrow,  9."  There  is  also  a  fourth  broken  flint  of  celt-like  form,  inscribed  "  Upton  Barrow,  10.'' 
This  interment,  so  often  referred  to,  was  perhaps  that  of  a  manufacturer  of  stone  and  bone  implements,  and 
his  wife. 

b  The  type  of  pala?olithic  implements  referred  to  is  the  first  in  Mr.  Evans's  classification,  Archceologia, 
xxxviii.  291,  293.  The  specimen  under  consideration  bears  out  the  further  remark  of  this  acute  palaeon- 
tologist, that  "  where,  either  from  having  been  left  accidentally  unfinished  or  from  never  having  been 
intended  to  be  ground,  the  weapons  of  the  stone  (neolithic)  period  have  remained  in  their  rough-hewn 
state,  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  chipped  out  with  a  greater  nicety  and  accuracy,  and  with  a  nearer 
approach  to  an  even  surface,  than  those  from  the  drift,  and  point  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation." 
VOL.  XLIII.  3  G 
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and  weighs  38  ounces.*  It  was  found  at  the  feet  of  a  skeleton  at  Knook.  There 
are  two  or  three  other  stone  celts  in  the  museum  at  Stourhead.  One  of  flint, 
lK)lished  all  over,  is  said  to  be  "  from  a  tumulus  on  Marlborough  Downs."  The 
inscription  "  1802,  T.  M."  shows  that  it  was  not  derived  from  the  barrows 
opened  by  Sir  Richard,  and  therefore  does  not  belong  to  our  table." 

Stone  hatchets  or  celts,  though  probably  of  high  antiquity  as  to  their  origin  in 
the  neolithic  period,  no  doubt  continued  to  be  used  long  after  the  introduction 
of  implements  of  bronze,  and  perhaps  even  along  with  those  of  iron.  In  the 
very  instructive  barrow  at  Upton  Lovel,  in  which  three,  if  not  four,  flint  celts 
were  found,  there  were  likewise  as  many  as  sixty  rudely-made  bone  implements, 
more  particularly  described  further  on.  There  was  also  a  perforated  stone 
hammer-axe  and  the  fragments  of  a  second,  as  well  as  various  stones  from 
or  by  means  of  which  implements  might  have  been  fabricated.  This  is  the  only 
interment  known  to  me  in  Avhich  stone  celts  and  perforated  hammer-axes  have 
been  found  together.  It  must  belong  to  the  time  when  the  former  were  in 
process  of  being  superseded  by  the  latter,  or  were  about  to  be  so  superseded. 
Hut  even  this  interment,  the  richest  of  any  in  objects  of  stone  and  bone,  though 
regarded  by  both  Cunnington  and  lloare  as  of  the  stone-age,  cannot  be  accepted 
as  strictly  of  that  period.  This  is  proved  by  the  insignificant  bronze  pin  or  awl 
found  with  the  interment,  which  is  figured  in  Archceologia,  though  not  in 
Ancient  ll'illx.' 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  elaborately  polished  stone  celts  known  to  me 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a  barrow  near  Stonehenge.'1 

*  And, at  \\'iltf,  i.  8.1,  plate  i.x.  There  was  no  distinct  tumulus,  and  the  finding  of  a  glass  bead  of 
Koimin  form,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet,  may  leave  the  attribution  of  the  interment,  as  British,  not  absolutely 
free  from  doubt. 

'  This  celt  is  not  the  same  as  that  engraved  in  Modern  Wilts  (Ambrcsbury),  ii.  57,  which  is  contrasted 
with  one  of  exotic  (American)  origin.  The  other  objects  of  this  description  at  Stourhead  are  "  half  a  stone 
celt,"  (not  flint,)  from  a  barrow  at  AVoodyates,  though  not  with  the  interment  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.  239 
('),  "  a  broken  flint  celt,"  inscribed  19,  and  "  a  stone  celt,"  perhaps  that  inscribed  11,  both  dug  up  near 
the  entrance  to  Scratchhury  camp.  (Ibid.  i.  70.) 

Archteologia,  xv.  125,  plate  iv.  fig.  5.     The  piece  of  "granite  or  moor-stone"  (plate  iii.  fig.  1)  may 
have  been  intended  for  the  fabrication  of  perforated  hammer-axes.     Comp.  Ancient  Wilta,  i.  206  (l71). 

4  It  was  formerly  in  the  Leverian  Museum,  and  ig  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Kev.  W.  H.  Winwood,  of 
Bath.  It  is  a  dark  stone,  with  delicate  golden  veins,  polished  all  over,  of  a  regular  almond  form,  sharply 
pointed  at  one  eud,  and  measures  7  by  3  inches,  and  not  more  than  1  inch  thick.  It  is  of  the  rare  type 
described  by  Mr.  John  Evans.  F.K.S.,  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  96-98,  fig.  52.  (This  important  work 
has  appeared  after  these  page*  were  in  type,  but  I  have  added  some  references  to  it  in  the  notes.)  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  attribution  of  a  second  rather  rudely -chipped  flint  celt,  also  in 
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Flint  celts  found  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  as  for  instance  one  in  my  possession 
from  the  British  earthwork  called  Catterly  Banks,  are  at  times  polished  all  over; 
but  I  know  of  very  few  from  the  barrows  themselves  which  are  thus  elaborately 
finished,  the  grinding  and  polishing  being  more  or  less  confined  to  the  cutting 
edge.  One  extensively  polished  was  found  by  F.  D.  Lukis,  'Esq.,  near  the 
shoulder  of  a  skeleton,  in  the  barrow  called  Gospel  Hillock,  in  Derbyshire."  In 
some  of  the  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  barrows  an  exceptionally  narrow  type  of 
celt  has  been  met  with,  the  form  being  more  that  of  a  chisel  than  a  hatchet. 
Such  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Bateman  Museum  at  Youlgrcave,  and  in  Lord 
Londesborough's ''Armour  Hall "  at  Grimston  Park.1'  Only  one  stone  celt  has 
been  obtained  by  Mr.  Greenwell  from  the  barrows  opened  by  him  in  Yorkshire,  and 
none  of  flint ;  and  altogether,  as  found  in  tumuli,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  rare. 

Hammers,  Midlers,  Polishing  Stones. — Certain  hard  stones  of  variable  form 
and  size,  ground  and  more  or  less  polished,  are  occasionally  found  with  Hound 
barrow  interments.  Their  use  is  not  always  obvious  ;  some  may  have  been 
mounted  on  wooden  handles  as  hammers,  whilst  others  may  have  been  held  in 

Mr.  Winwood's  collection,  which  is  ground  at  the  broad  end,  and  measures  5  by  2J  inches.  It  bears  the 
label, — "  Found  in  a  druids'  (disc-shaped)  barrow  at  Warminster  (Wilts),  1821." 

*  Figured  in  Reliquary,  viii.  86.  Other  celts  from  barrows  in  Derbyshire  are  named  by  Bateman, 
Vestiijes,  p.  42,  49,  53, and  from  Yorkshire,  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  210,  221,222.  Two  of  Hint,  very  rude 
and  unfinished,  from  a  barrow  at  Alfriston,  Sussex,  are  in  the  British  Mus.  Horsfield,  Lnces,  i.  plate  I!,  fig.  7. 

b  The  former  is  from  LifFs  Lowe,  Derbyshire  (Baternan,  Vestiges,  p.  42);  the  latter  from  a  barrow  at 
Seamer,  near  Scarborough.  (Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  iv.  105,  figs.)  One.  stated  to  be  from  a  barrow  in 
Hampshire,  in  the  British  Museum,  differs  from  these  in  not  being  polished  at  the  end.  It  is  called  "  a 
chisel"  by  Mr.  Franks.  With  it  was  a  flint  celt  of  the  usual  form.  (Archtsologia,  xvii.  222,  plate  xiv.  ; 
Horce  Ferales,  p.  136,  plate  ii.  figs.  10,  36.)  In  the  MS.  catalogue  of  the  Payne  Knight  Collection  these 
objects  are  stated  to  have  been  "  found  in  a  barrow  in  Hampshire."  See  a  long  narrow  flint  celt,  from 
Panshanger,  Herts,  figured  in  Arch.  Journ.  xx.  192.  A  celt  from  the  Solway,  but  not  from  a  barrow. 


Fig.  93.    From  Solway  Moss,  Cumberland. 

with  remains  of  the  wooden  handle  attached,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  though  not  chisel-like,  is  of  the 
narrower  form.     (Fig.  93.)    Proc.  Soc.  Antiq.  iv.  112. 
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the  hand  and  used  as  mullers  or  polishing  stones.  A  stone  of  this  description, 
of  beautifully-veined  serpentine,  was  found  with  an  interment  at  Winterbourn 
Monktou,  Wilts.'  It  is  of  irregular  ovoid  form,  four  inches  long  and  two  broad, 
with  the  surface  polished  in  several  plains,  and  each  end  ground  flat.  In 
a  barrow  at  Collingbourn  Ducis,  opened  by  the  llev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  "  a  muller,  or 


Fi;:.  '.'I.     From  WiiilrrlKiuni  .Mi>nkt»ii,  Will". 


Kit,'.  '•>•"'•     Fnini  Collinj;l>ouni,  Wilts. 


(Scuh1  3  linear.) 

instrument  for  pounding,"  of  green  granite,  was  met  with.1'  It  is  of  truncated 
conical  form,  somewhat  flattened  from  back  to  front,  and  measures  3f  by  2{  in. 
The  smooth  convex  edge  at  the  lower  end  is  broken  at  one  side.  A  polished 
circular  flat  stone,  weighing  13  ox.,  about  3-£  inches  in  diameter  and  £  inch 
thick,  with  a  doubly  bevelled  edge,  from  the  Upton  Lovel  barrow,  was  perhaps  a 
chipping  or  hammer  stone  of  the  sort  described  by  Nilsson,  and  not  a  sling- 
stone  as  conjectured  by  Cunnington.'  As  a  hammer-stone  may  perhaps  be 
classed  an  oval  stone  broken  at  one  end,  which  had  "  undergone  extended 
sen-ice,"  found  in  a  barrow  at  Bincombe,  Dorset/  Very  interesting,  from  its 

•  Cran.  lirit.  plate  58,  xxviii.  2. 

b   Wilt*  Arch.  Mag.  x.  <J7. 

1  Archaolngin,vi.  125,  plate  iii.  fig.  4;  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  75  (4),  plate  vi.  Similar  stones  were  found  in 
hut-circle*  in  Holy  head  Island.  Arch.  Jintrn.  xxvi.  820,  fig  15;  xxvii.  101,  162,  plates  v.  vi. 

J  Warne,  Celtic  Tumuli,  52  ("),  plate  i.  fig.  A.  With  such  oval  stones  from  our  barrows,  compare  the 
no-called  cattt-teUt  of  polished  silex,  2-fl,  inches  long,  from  a  subterranean  chamber  at  La  Tourelle, 
Britany.  Arch.  Cnmlirent.  3  S.  xiv.  303,  fig.  iv. 
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similarity  to  the  stone  from  Winterbourn  Monkton,  figured  above,  is  that  from 
Kenslowe,  Derbyshire,  explored  in  1821  by  the  elder  Bateman.  It  is  of  porphyry 
slate,  4£  inches  long,  highly  polished  ;  the  sides  triangular  and  tapering  towards 
the  ends,  which  are  rubbed  flat.8  Similar  also  is  the  highly  polished  "  combined 
hammer-stone  and  rubber,"  formed  of  an  oval  pebble,  found  by  Mr.  Greenwell 
in  a  barrow  at  Thwing,  E.  R.  Yorkshire,  in  1870. 

Perforated  Hammers  and  Hammer- Axes.— Of  hammers  and  hammer-axes, 
perforated  for  the  insertion  of  handles,  by  which  flint  and  other  stone  celts  used 
as  weapons,  seem  to  have  been  superseded,  seven  were  obtained.1'  Pour  were  with 
unburnt  and  three  with  burnt  bodies.  They  arc  of  various  hard,  dark-coloured 
stones,  for  the  most  part  such  as  do  not  belong  to  Wiltshire ;  one  said  to  be 
syenite.0  The  form  is  various,  in  several  elegant ;  and  two  arc  ornamented  with 
a  grooved  line  round  the  margin:'1  all  have  been  highly  polished.  They  are  in 
most  cases  about  four  inches  in  length,  but  two  reach  nearly  to  live  inches.  Tile- 
perforations  in  five  are  splayed  inwards  in  both  directions ;  but  in  two  are  so 
smooth  and  vertical  as  to  suggest  their  having  been  drilled  with  metallic  tools.' 

OO  cj 

With  three  were  celts  or  dagger  blades  of  bronze,  showing  that  the  two  sorts 
of  implements,  stone  and  bronze,  were  in  use  at  the  same  time.  Eivc  are 
hammer-axes,  with  a  cutting  edge  at  one  end,  and  a  rounded  or  fiat  butt  end  at 
the  other.  None  are  double  axes  with  cutting  edges  at  both  ends,'  such  as,  from 
the  figure,  that  from  a  barrow  at  Hove,  Sussex,  would  be  supposed  to  be."  Ex- 
amination however  of  this  specimen,  in  the  Brighton  Museum,  shows  that  one  end 

1  Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  29;  C.  It.  Smith,  Collect.  Antiq.  i.  55,  plate  xx.  fig.  I.  An  oval  stone,  perhaps 
to  be  classed  here,  from  a  barrow  at  Fin  Cop,  Derbyshire,  is  given  in  Archeeulngia,  xii.  32',),  plate  xlix. 
fig.  f.  Major  Kooke  regarded  it  as  an  amulet. 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  75  (4),  174  (2),  202  (15S),  209  (1S).  These  were  with  unburnt  bodies  ;  the  following 
with  burnt:  i.  39  (l\  79  (6),  79  (s).  Six  are  figured,  in  plates  i.  v.  viii.  xx.  xxvii.;  the  seventh,  from 
Wilsford,  a  maul  or  hammer,  is  represented  in  the  unpublished  plate  xix  B  and  is  figured  below.  (Fig.  97.) 

c  No  two  are  exactly  alike,  and  altogether  we  are  unable  to  concur  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Flower,  F.G.S.,  that  they  have  been  "imported  from  abroad."  Journ,  Anthrop.  Inst.  1872,  i.  290,  291. 

d  The  "  fragment  of  another."  at  Stourhead,  probably  that  from  Upton  Lovel  ( Archeeoloyia,  xv.  125, 
plate  v.  fig.  2),  is  ornamented  with  two  shallow  grooves  round  the  margin. 

•  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  plates  i.  xxvii.  On  the  subject  of  drilling  holes  in  stone,  see  Wilde,  Cat.  R.  I. 
Acad.  pp.  82,  83;  E.  T.  Stevens,  Flint  Chips,  p.  211  ;  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  42-48. 

'  Nilson,  (Stone  Age,  p.  71,  plate  viii.  figs.  173,  174),  who  terms  them  Amazonian  axes.  By  others  they 
are  compared  with  the  classical  bipennis.  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xx.  103. 

i  Sussex  Collections,  ix.  119  ;  Arch.  Journ,  xv.  90.  Evans,  op.  cit.  fig.  119.  With  this  were  a  bronze 
blade,  a  hone-stone,  and  amber  cup,  accompanying  an  interment  in  an  oak  coffin. 
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only  is  sharp,  the  other  blunt  and  rounded,  if  not  flat.     The  fine  hammer-axe 

here  figured  is  from  a  barrow  at  East  Kennet,  Wilts  (Table  3,  No.  2)." 

a  hard  blueish  stone,  beautifully  veined  with  white,  of  a  simple  but  elegant 


Ki^'.  !ti;.     From  Kust  Kcnnrt,  Wilts.     (Scale  j  linear.) 

form,  measuring  (5]  inches  long  and  1J  broad.  At  one  end  is  a  sharp  cutting 
edge,  the  other  is  blunt  and  rounded.  The  perforation  is  splayed  each  way 
towards  the  centre,  and  on  one  side  is  surrounded  by  a  roughly  scratched  circular 
groove,  connected  perhaps  with  the  fastening  of  the  wooden  handle,  remains  of 
which  were  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  skeleton. 

Two  of  the  Stourhead  specimens  are  without  cutting  edges,  and  may  be  classed 
as  mauls  or  hammers.1'  One  of  these,  of  regular  ovoid  form,  is  of  doubtful  use. 
It  is  described  as  formed  of  a  mass  of  fossil  serpularia  (now  in  a  rather  soft 
crumbling  condition),  and  as  having  been  fitted  to  a  wooden  handle  encircled  with 
a  mounting  of  bronze.0  Other  such  perforated  egg-shaped  stones  have  occa- 

»  With  an  unburnt  body  (fig.  C,  ante.)  Deposited  with  it  were  likewise  a  fine  drinking-cup  and  a  bronze 
blade,  all,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Denison,  figured  in  these  pages  (fig.  83).  A  hammer- 
axe  of  similar  but  ruder  form,  from  a  barrow  near  Avebury,  (figured  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  at  Salisbury,  p.  108, 
tig.  4),  was  shown  to  me  in  1870,  by  the  late  Mrs.  Brown  of  Aldbourn. 

'  The  finest  hammer-head  from  a  British  interment  is  perhaps  that  from  Crichie,  Aberdeenshire,  in  the 
museum  at  Edinburgh.  (Catal.  Mus.  Arch.  Inst.  Edinb.  1856,  p.  18  ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  ii.  306.) 
It  is  bilobed  and  ornamented  with  triple  grooves  round  the  margin.  (See  fig.  98.) 

•  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  202  ("*•),  plate  xxvii.  fig.  3.  The  haft-hole  can  scarcely  have  been  "  a  natural  per- 
foration." Mr.  E.  T.  Stevens  think*  the  stone  is  flint,  "  a  fossil  sponge."  Flint  Chips,  p.  97  ;  Evans, 
op.  tit.  p.  203,  fig.  154. 
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sionally  been  found.*    The  specimen  from  a  barrow  at  Wilsford,"  here  figured, 


Fig.  97.     From  Wilsforil,  Wilts. 


lincur. 


FiLr.  i)8.     From  Crirhk1,  Abcrdecnshirc. 


might  be  classed  perhaps  either  as  a  hammer  or  hammer-axe,  one  end  being 
somewhat  sharp,  but  without  a  true  cutting-edge. 

Two  perforated  axes,  the  one  8f ,  the  other  7  inches  long,  both  stated  to  be 
from  barrows  near  Stonehenge,  are  to  be  seen,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
other  in  the  Christy  Collection.  Both  are  of  exceptional  size,  much  larger  than 
any  at  Stourhead.  The  latter  is  of  beautiful  greenstone,  and  finished  with  a 
groove  at  the  edges.0  One,  likewise  of  greenstone,  4  inches  long,  unique  as  from 
a  barrow  in  Dorsetshire,  is  figured  by  Mr.  C.  Warne.'1  Three  were  obtained 
by  Mr.  Bateman  from  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  one  of  them 
described  as  a  bipennis  or  double  axe/  In  the  barrows  of  Yorkshire  they  were 
found  three  times  by  Mr.  Greenwell,'  three  times  with  burnt  bodies  by  Mr. 

a  Archceol.xiv.  281,  pi.  Iv.  fig.  5;   Cat.  Mus.  R.  I.  Acail.  p.  80,  fig.  62;  Horn  Fcra/es,p.  139,pl.  iii.  fig.  «. 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  209  (8).  The  figure  given  above  completes  published  illustrations  of  all  the  objects 
of  this  sort  at  Stourhead. 

c  Catalogue  Christy  Coll.  1862,  p.  U;  Franks,  Guide  to  Christy  Coll.  p.  8;  Ilorae  Ferales,v.  139;  Comp. 
plate  iii.  fig.  3  ;  Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  179,  189.  Details  of  both  these  finds  are  wanting  ;  the  former  fine  speci- 
men, probably  a  battle-axe,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  Leverian  Museum  ;  the  latter  is  coarse  and  rude,  like 
a  mining-tool,  or  implement  for  common  domestic  use. 

J  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  pp.  56,  63.     The  interment  was  by  cremation. 

e  Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  29,  63,  fig.;  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  pp.  24,  155.  The  last,  described  as  "double- 
edged,"  was  with  a  large  bronze  awl,  two  others  with  bronze  dagger -blades.  A  fifth  Derbyshire  example 
from  Stand  Low  was  exhumed  in  1869,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Lucas.  It  is  5f  inches  long,  less  elegant,  but  of  the 
same  type  as  that  from  East  Kennet  (fjg.  96),  and,  like  it,  was  accompanied  by  a  bronze  dagger-blade. 

'  Mr.  Greenwell  also  describes  one  from  Northumberland.  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iv.  60.)  Of  those  from 
Yorkshire  one  was  accompanied  by  a  bronze  knife. 
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Atkinson,  and  once  at  least  by  Mr.  Ruddock."  On  the  whole,  they  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  harrows  of  Wiltshire  than  in  those  of  any  other  dis- 
trict the  tumuli  of  which  have  been  examined.  Very  remarkable  is  the  variety 
in  the  form  of  these  implements,  no  two  resembling  each  other  in  all  respects. 
That  from  Llanmadoc,  Glamorgan,  in  the  Museum  at  Swansea,  figures  of  which 
are  given  below,  is  of  somewhat  unusual  form.b  Another  Welsh  specimen  (a 
maul),  from  Maesmore,  Merionethshire,  is  remarkable  for  being  elegantly  orna- 
mented in  a  deeply-cut  reticulated  pattern.0  Both  hammers  and  hammer-axes 
seem  to  have  been  employed  not  merely  in  war,  but  carried  ordinarily  on  the 
person  as  defensive  weapons,  and  used,  it  may  be,  likewise  in  the  chase. 

D<tf/r/er-t)lft<lc8  of  Flint. — Blades  of  flint  of  large  size,  leaf-shaped  (lanceolate), 
and  elaborately  chipped  to  a  sharp  edge,  are  common  in  Denmark,  but  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  barrows  of  this  country.'1  They  have  sometimes  been  taken 
for  spear-heads,  but  are  more  probably  daggers  or  hunting-knives.'  Two  found 

•  7'i/i  Years' liiyyings,  p.  227.  Comp.  p.  231,  287.  Another  supposed  Yorkshire  example,  a  "  double 
axe,"  six  inches  long,  was  in  the  Hux table  collection.  Gloucester  Vol.  Brit.  ArcJi.  Assoc.  1848,  plate  vii. 
ti.'.  1.  J«»rn.  Jlril.  An'li.  .t.-soc.  xx.  101,  plate  vii.  fig.  4  ;  Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  1C5.  A  rudely  perforated 
hammer  is  that  from  the  barrow  at  Weapon-ness,  near  Scarborough,  made  apparently  from  a  slightly 
worked  pebble.  It  lias  been  figured  by  l>r.  Travis,  lot-,  cit.  plate  ii.  fig.  5.  Comp.  Archatologia,  xxx.  461; 
Evans,  <:ji.  fit.  ji.  I'.i'.l. 

'•  .lr<¥/i.   Ji'iini.   iii.    t',7.      It   is  doubtful   whether  it   was  obtained     from   a  barrow.      Another   Welsh 


Ki^'.  '.i'J.     From  Llanmadoc,  Glamorgan.     Scale  J  linear. 

specimen,  2^  inches  in  length,  from  a  tumulus  at  Castell  Hafod,  was,  I  think  improbably,  regarded  by 
iu  discoverer  as  "  too  small  for  a  weapon,  and  most  likely  an  amulet  or  ornament."  Fenton,  Pembroke- 
thire,  p.  33,  plate  i.  fig.  3. 

c  Arch.  Citmbr.  3  8.  iii.  307;   Arch.  Journ.  xix.  92. 

1  None  an?  described  by  Wilde,  and  one  only  is  figured  in  Horce  Ferates,  p.  137,  plate  ii.  fig.  27,— from 
the  Thames.  One,  6$  inches  long,  deeply  notched  on  each  side,  is  in  the  museum  at  Audley  End. 

•  NiUson,  Stone  Age,  pp.  38,  94,  gives  good  reasons  for  regarding  them  as  weapons  of  the  chase,  but 
s»ys  it  is  not  always  possible  to  decide  whether  they  were  spears  or  knives.  We  think  they  are  too  brittle 
to  have  been  used  as  spears.  Our  English  dagger-blades  differ  from  the  Scandinavian  in  their  greater 
relative  breadth,  and  in  never  having  a  handle  chipped  out  at  the  proximal  end. 
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with  unburnt  interments  are  at  Stourhead ;  one,  rather  larger  than  the  other, 
is  7  inches  in  length  and  two  in  breadth."  Another,  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
though  rather  broader  in  the  blade  and  perhaps  finer  in  form,  from  one  of 
"the  Seven  Barrows"  at  Lambourn,  Berks,  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  Three,  varying  from  4£  to  6  inches  in  length, 
were  found  in  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire  and  Stafford,  and 
a  fourth  at  Arbor  Low  in  that  county.1"  In  this  last,  as  well 
as  in  the  short  blade  of  unique  proportions  from  Nether 
Low,  in  the  same  county,  the  narrow  end  is  deeply  notched 
at  intervals,  in  order  to  receive  the  cord  or  thong  by  which 
it  has  been  secured  in  its  handle  of  split  wood.  When  with- 
out notches,  the  handle-ends  are  chipped  to  a  smooth  edge, 
so  as  not  to  cut  the  cord.  Flint  dagger  blades  very  rarely 
occur  in  the  tumuli  of  Yorkshire  or  Scotland.  One  spe- 
cimen, however,  found  by  Mr.  Mortimer  in  a  barrow  at 
Garton,  in  the  East  Riding,  has  been  lent  by  him  to  be 
figured  in  these  pages.  It  lay  by  the  shoulder  of  an  unburnt 
body,  that  of  a  tall  man.  One  from  a  barrow  near  Brecon, 
South  Wales,  has  been  figured. c  Objects  of  bronze  have 
not,  I  think,  been  found  with  these  dagger-knives. 

Leaf-shaped  Javelin-heads. — Smaller  leaf-shaped  blades, 
about  three  inches  in  length,  probably  the  heads  of  missiles 
thrown  by  the  hand — javelins  or  darts  —  have  in  rare  in- 
stances been  found  in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire  and  that 
adjoining  part  of  Dorset  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Belgae.  None  were  obtained  during  Sir  Richard 
Hoare's  researches ; d  but  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  set 


Fijr.   100.      From    Gnrtnn, 
East  Kidiiifr,  Yorkshire. 
Sciilu  ?.  linear. 


1  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  163  (39),  plate  xvii.  172,  plate  xix.  That  from  Lambourn  has  been  figured  by 
Mr.  Evans,  op.  at.  p.  312,  fig.  264. 

b  Bateman's  Vestiyes,  p.  59;  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  pp.  51.  167;  finis  last  with  a  burnt  body.)  Cran. 
Brit,  plate  41,  xxi.  p.  8,  fig.  Jewitt,  Grave  Mounds,  p.  117,  fig.  155.  Evans  op.  cit.  p.  315,  fig.  2C7. 
This,  from  Arbor  Low,  was  found  in  ploughing,  hard  by  that  megalithic  circle.  Like  a  dagger-blade 
from  the  Thames  (Horce  Ferales,  p.  137,  plate  ii.  fig.  27),  it  is  truncated  at  the  proximal  end. 

c  Arch.  Cambr.  4  S.  ii.  327.  A  second  fine  dagger-blade,  short  and  bread,  and  with  deep  lateral 
notches,  was  found  by  Mr.  Mortimer  in  a  barrow  at  Wetwang,  E.  R.  Yorks.,  in  1872. 

d  The  only  exception  is  a  flint  of  leaf  shape,  3  inches  long  and  1  broad,  rough  and  unfinished  at  the 
base,  in  the  museum  at  Stourhead.  It  is  numbered  76,  and  may  be  that  described  as  "  intended  for  a 
dagger  or  spear"  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.  118  (*));  the  two  "finger-biscuit  stones,"  from  this  tumulus  at 
Winterbourn  Stoke,  being  each  numbered  72. 
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of  four  in  an  oval  barrow  at  Winterbourn  Stoke."  These  are  very  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  of  their  form  and  workmanship,  all  the  surfaces  and  edges  being 
elalxjratcly  chipped.  Three  are  of  a  delicate  leaf-shape  ;  the  form  of  the  fourth  is 
that  of  a  rhomb  or  lozenge.  They  lay  at  the  head  of  a  doubled-up  skeleton  ;  and 


Fij:.  KM.  n,  li,  c.  From  Winterlmuni  Stoke-,  Wilts.  Fig.  102.  From  I'istle  Down,  Dorset. 

(Actual  size.) 


at  the  other  end  of  the  tumulus  was  a  second  unburnt  body,  also  in  the  crouched 
position,  with  a  small  drinking-cup  near  the  head.  Though  no  object  of  that  metal 
was  found,  both  interments  were,  doubtless,  of  the  bronze  period.  This  discovery 
was  followed  by  the  announcement  of  another,  long  before  made,  of  leaf-shaped 
Hint-blades,  likewise  four  in  number,  and  in  an  oval  barrow,  on  Pistle  Down, 
Dorset,  near  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Hants. 


•  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  ii.  427;  Wiltt  Arch.  Mag.  xi.  40.  For  the  use  of  the  woodcuto  of  three  of  these 
object*,  figured  in  his  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  330,  figs.  273 — 275,  as  well  as  fur  several  othur  cute, 
the  Society  is  indebted  to  John  Evans,  Esq.  F.R.8. 
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The  woodcuts  given  by  Mr.  Warne"  show  that  they  are  not  quite  so  large  as 
those  from  Winterbourn  Stoke.  May  it  have  been  that  four  flint-tipped  javelins 
were  the  proper  equipment  of  the  hunter  or  warrior  ? 

Two  javelin-heads  of  more  acutely  pointed  form,  and  three  arrow-heads,  all 
most  beautifully  chipped,  and  of  more  or  less  rliornboidal  or  leaf-shape,  from  a 
barrow  near  Bishop  Wilton,  E.  R.  Yorks.,  are  in  the  Mortimer  Collection.  The 
smaller  of  the  two  which  we  may  infer  to  have  been  javelin-heads  (fig.  103,  c.), 
has  the  peculiarity  of  being  notched  at  the  base  on  each  side,  like  some  of  the 


a.  b.  c.  d. 

Fig.  103.  From  Calais  Wold,  near  Bishop  Wilton,  F,ast  Riding,  Yorkshire.     (Actual  size.) 


dagger-blades,  for  more  secure  adjustment  to  its  shaft.b     It  is  possible  that  these 
leaf-shaped  flints  are  only  arrow-heads  of  a  larger  size,  required  perhaps  in  the 


a  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  ii.  16,  27.  The  rude  figures  (errata,  p.  15)  give  no  idea  of  the  originals;  one 
of  which  (No.  2),  lent  to  me  by  Dr.  Wake  Smart,  and  figured  above  (fig.  102),  is  as  exact  a  counterpart  as 
may  be  of  the  smallest  of  those  from  Winterbourn  Stoke.  Our  group  of  four  figures,  on  the  last  page, 
may  indeed  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  complete  set  found  at  Winterbourn  Stoke. 

b  Reliquary,  vi.  185,  plate  xvi.;  Proc,  Soc.  Ant.  2  8.  iii.  324.  There  were  traces  of  a  bow  of  wood, 
about  three  feet  long. 
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chase  of  the  red-deer.     Similar,  until  recently,  were  the  weapons  of  the  American 
tribes : 


At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam 
Sat  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Making  arrow-heads  of  sandstone, 
Arrow-heads  ol  flint  and  jasper, 
Smooth  and  sharpened  at  the  edge?, 
Hard  ami  polished,  keen  and  costly. 


He  was  thinking,  as  he  sat  there, 
Of  the  days  when,  with  such  arrows, 
He  had  struck  the  deer  and  bison, 
Shot  the  wild  goose,  flying  southward  ; 
Thinking  of  the  great  war-parties, 
How  they  came  to  buy  his  arrows, 
Could  not  fight  without  his  arrows.* 


Mr.  Greenwell  informs  me  that  the  flint  objects  found  in  two  or 
three  of  the  Yorkshire  Narrows,  and  registered  by  him  as  javelin- 
licada,  are  made  of  stout  flakes  more  than  3  inches  long,  flat  on  one 
side  and  bevelled  on  the  other,  both  edges  carefully  chipped,  but 
(he  surfaces,  especially  the  flat  one,  left  pretty  much  as  flaked  oif.b 
The  ligure  of  one  from  a  barrow  near  Llangollen,  North  Wales,  is 
given  hen;.' 

Lc(iJ-n//iipc(l  Arrow-heads. — Smaller  leaf-shaped  flints,  evidently 
arrow-heads,  are  occasionally  found  in  the  barrows,  though  very 
rarely  in  those  of  Wiltshire.  None  are  figured  in  Ancient  Wilts, 
but  there  is  one  in  the  collection  at  Stourhead,  perhaps  one  of 
"  two  rude  arrow-heads  of  flint"  from  a  tumulus  near  Tythering- 
ton.d  It  measures  1T30  by  ,*„  inch,  is  numbered  83,  and  is  com- 
paratively thick  and  clumsy,  differing  altogether  from  the  beautiful 
arrow-heads  of  leaf-shape  found  in  the  Long  barrows."  Arrow- 
heads of  this  form,  finely  finished,  are  not  unfrequently  found 
in  the  Hound  barrows  of  Yorkshire  (fig.  103,  a,  d),  and  Mr.  Greenwell  has 


Fi-.  104. 
!•  r<>m  l.hui^" .llfii. 

I*PIlhitrhshirr. 

(Sale  |  linear.) 

I 


•  Longfellow,  Hiawatha,  iv.  x.     Catlin,   Manners  and  Customs,  pasiim.     E.   T.   Stevens,   Flint   Chips, 
p.  561. 

"  See  such  javelin-heads  described  by  Mr  Evans,  Archceologia,  xli.  403,  pi.  xviii.  fig.  3.  A  "  spear- 
head "  of  this  sort,  figured  by  Dr.  Travis  (Letter  to  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.,  183C,  plate  ii.  fig.  6), 
if  2  j  inches  long  ;  another,  from  a  barrow  at  Broughton,  Lincolnshire,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
2$  inches  by  1  inch.  See  Arch.  Journ.  viii.  343,  fig. 

e  Arch.  Cambr.  N.  S.  ii.  219  ;  8  S.  xiv.  248. 

"  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  104.  Three  other  arrow-heads  are  named  by  Hoare  (i.  209  ('*),  242  ('»)).  at  to 
which  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the  form.  The  two  last  are  termed  "  very  small." 

•  Archaologia,  xlii.  194,  230. 
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met  with  several  in  the  course  of  his  researches.  This  and  other  circumstances 
tend  to  show  that  material  civilization  in  the  north  of  the  island  followed 
a  rule  in  some  respects  different  from  that  which  obtained  in  the  south ;  where, 
during  the  bronze  period,  when  greater  pains  were  bestowed  on  the  fabrication  of 
flint  arrow-heads,  it  was  on  those  of  barbed  type. 

Barbed  Flint  Arrow-heads. — With  two  interments  of  the  unburnt,  and  one 
of  the  burnt  body,  there  were  barbed  arrow-heads,  one,  four,  'and  five  in  number, 
the  whole  of  the  ten  appearing  to  be  figured  in  Ancient  Wilts*  An  unfinished 
arrow-head  at  Stourhead,  referred  to  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  and  figured  by  him 
in  another  work,b  2  inches  long  and  17L-  inch  broad,  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  method  of  chipping ;  the  plan  having  been  to  cut  out  the  edges  first,  and 
the  stem  and  barbs  afterwards.  The  form  of  these  objects  seems  to  imply  an 
acquaintance  with  those  of  metal,  though  not  necessarily  their  possession. 
They  have  been  chipped  with  marvellous  skill,  though  perhaps  with  tools  of 
stone  or  deer's  horn.  Certain  clumsily  formed  arrowheads  of  flint,  more  than 
two  inches  in  length,  with  broad  stem  and  wings  generally  slightly  barbed,  rarely 
met  with  in  the  barrows,  were  perhaps  intended  for  some  special  use,  or  may  be 
more  properly  regarded  as  javelin-heads.0  Two  are  said  to  have  been  found 
with  the  primary  interment  in  the  barrow  at  Wintcrslow,  and  one  of  these, 
2T"v  inches  long/  "one  of  the  wings  of  which  is  deficient,"  is  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum. 

Arrow-heads  proper  seldom  exceed  1^  inch  in  length,  and  the  majority  are 
still  smaller.  In  that  from  a  barrow  at  Lake/  and  in  one  from  Round  way,'  here 
reproduced  (fig.  105),  the  barbs  are  small  and  rudimentary.  Most  however  of 
those  from  the  barrows  have  the  barbs  highly  developed,  and  present  two  forms, 

a  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  183  (17),  plate  xxii. ;  211  (Jl),  plate  xxx.  fig.  5  ;  238  (9),  plate  xxxiv. ;  and  title- 
page.  I  only  find  seven  of  these  beautiful  objects  at  Stourhead. 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  209  (l6);  Modern  Wilts  (Ambresbury),  1825,  ii.  57,  plate,  fig.  1. 

c  Barbed  arrowheads  of  this  coarse  description,  very  much  resembling  the  American,  are  perhaps  of  more 
common  occurrence  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  Wilde,  Cat.  Mus.  R.  I.  Acad.  p.  21,  figs.  17,  18  ;  Hora- 
Ferales,  p.  138,  plate  ii.  figs.  43,  44.  Three  fine  English  examples  are  figured  by  Mr.  Evans,  op.  cit. 
p.  339-340,  figs.  304,  305,  306. 

d  Antiq.  and  Arch.  Year  Book,  1844,  p.  26  ;  Arch.  Journ.  i.  157.  They  are  shown  in  Mr.  Guest's  painting 
of  the  contents  of  the  Winterslow  barrow;  but,  singularly,  are  not  named  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare, 
Modern  Wilts  (Alderbury),  v.  209),  written  twenty  years  before  the  above  papers,  in  which,  however,  a 
white  flint  arrow-head  ''  with  one  wing  deficient,"  is  referred  to  a  barrow  at  Cholderton. 

o  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  211  (21),  plate  xxx.  fig.  5. 

f  Cran.  Brit,  plate  42,  xxxii.  p.  3. 
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one  of  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  long  or  narrow,  the  other  as  the  short 
or  broad.  In  the  first,  the  barbs  diverge  but  slightly  from  the  stem,  and  are 
separated  from  it  by  narrow  chinks.  In  the  second,  the  divergence  is  greater, 
and  the  barbs,  in  general,  are  wider  and  more  spreading. 

The  former  type,  perhaps  the  handsomer,  is  that  much  more  common  in  the 
southern  counties,  the  latter  in  the  midland  and  northern  ones.  The  two  forms 
however  run  into  each  other.  The  two  sets  from  Everley  and  Woodyates, 
figured  by  lloare,  arc  superior  in  beauty  to  any  yet  described ;  and  one  of  them 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  size  and  inward  curvature  of  its  barbs,  thrice  the  length 


Kruin  Kouinlwny. 
Wilt*. 


Fie- 
From  I-umlxmrn,  Hcrk< 


Fie.  1«>7. 
From  Wo'tilvutON 

Dorset. 
(Actunl  Si/.c.) 


Fig.  108. 

From  Morgan's  Hill, 
Wilts. 


of  the  stem.  (Fig.  107.)  All  have  been  made  by  comparatively  few  well- 
directed  blows  of  a  master's  hand.  Almost  equally  fine  examples  were  found 
by  Dean  Merewether,"  and  by  myself'  (fig.  108),  in  the  barrows  of  North  Wilts. 
They  appear  to  be  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence  in  the  barrows  of  Dorset.' 
I  saw  none  of  this  type  in  the  Uateman  Collection,  and  they  are  very  rare  in  the 
barrows  of  Yorkshire  ;  but  one  of  great  beauty,  of  the  broad  form  and  unusual 

•  Pmc.  Arch.  Intl.  at  Salisbury,  pp.  83,  94,  105,  figs.  D.  R.  bl.  The  last  belongs  rather  to  the  broad 
type. 

b    Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  319.     With  a  burnt  body  and  fine  flint-knife. 

c  From  the  Ridgeway.  (The  Barrow  Diggers,  1839,  p.  75,  plate  ii.  figs.  5,  6,  7.)  Mr.  Warne  names 
arrow-head*  as  found  in  three  barrows  (o.  c.  i.  39,  52;  ii.  25),  but  from  the  figure  of  one  (plate  i.  B)  these 
"  rudely  chipped "  objects  seem  to  have  been  mere  flakes.  One  figured  by  Mr.  Austen,  (Purbeck 
Papers,  p.  41,  fig.  1 1  ;  Warne,  o.  c.  iii.  61),  is  of  the  same  character,  as  I  believe  is  that  from  the  Ulwell 
barrow  (Purbect  Paper*,  p.  157;  Warne,  o.  c.  iii.  70).  Two  finely-barbed  arrow-heads,  of  my  first  type, 
from  a  barrow  at  Botrea,  near  Land's  End,  are  figured  by  Cotton  (Cromlechs  of  West  Cornwall,  1827, 
pp.  39,  45).  Two,  of  varying  forms,  are  given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (Collect.  Archaolog.  ii.  240, 
plate  xxxiv.),  the  finer  (fig.  1 )  from  near  Longnor,  Staffordshire. 
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size,  from  Rudstone,  in  that  county  (fig.  109),  was  shown  me  by  Mr.  Greenwell.' 
Three  others  were  found  in  another  barrow,  hard  by  at  Thwing.  These  are  also 
of  the  broad  type,  though  one  is  diminutive  in  size,  with  somewhat  rudimentary 
barbs,  as  in  our  fig.  105. 

In  this  broader  type  the  breadth  is  almost  or  quite  equal  to  the  length ;  the 
barbs,  whether  broad  or  narrow,  diverge  considerably  from<  the  stem,  sometimes 
making,  as  in  one  of  those  from  Thwing,  a  nearly  semicircular  outward  and 
downward  curve.  In  other  examples,  as  in  that  here 
given,  the  outer  edges  are  represented  by  nearly  straight 
lines,  and  the  entire  object  approaches  to  an  equilateral 
triangle  in  form.  Several  of  the  broad  type,  from  the 
Derbyshire  barrows,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Batcman  col- 
lection.1" In  the  British  Museum  is  a  fine  set  of  six, 
from  one  of  "  the  Seven  Barrows  "  at  Lambourn,  Berks, 
just  bevond  the  Wiltshire  boundary.  Amons:  these  the  F'K-  10;)-  Fr°'»  nudstcmc, 

J  J  J  K.  K.  Yorkshire. 

long  and  broad  types  are  both  represented.     (Fig.  106).  (Actual  si/.e.) 

Of  those  figured  above,  that  from  Morgan's  Hill  (fig1.  108)  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  long,  and  that  from.  Rudstone  (fig.  109)  an  exceptionally  large  one  of  the 
broad,  variety.  Flint  arrow-heads  are  common  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Con- 
tinental Europe ;  but  I  know  of  none,  having  both  barbs  and  stems,  in  which  the 
barbs  are  so  prolonged  and  the  shape  is  so  fine,  as  in  those  found  in  our 
English  barrows. 

According  to  several  finds,  it  would  appear  that  from  three  to  six  arrow- 
heads were  a  proper  outfit/  With  the  four  found  with  the  Woodyates  inter- 
ment, was  a  large  bronze  dagger-blade,  again  showing  the  contemporary  use 
of  the  finer  flint  and  metallic  weapons/ 

Knives  and  Scrapers  of  Flint. — Knives  and  scrapers  seem  to  have  been 
very  rarely  met  with  by  Hoare.  None  are  described  by  him,  and  there  are 
only  two  or  three  in  the  Stourhead  collection.  One  of  these  is  beautifully 

*  Arch.  Journ.  xxvii,  74.     Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  343,  fig.  318. 

b  Three  from  Green  Low  are  figured  (Vestiges,  p.  59;  Gran.  Brit,  plate  41,  xxi.  p.  (3),  on  too  small 
a  scale  to  bring  out  the  more  delicate  characteristics.  There  is  also  a  set  of  four  from  Mouse  Low,  and 
one  of  three  from  Ribden  Low,  Staffordshire,  all  of  this  type.  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  pp.  116,  127. 

c  In  addition  to  those  in  the  text,  see  Lord  Londesborough's  find  of  five  in  a  barrow  near  Scarborough. 
(Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  iv.  105.)  Fifteen  barbed  arrow-heads  from  the  site  of  destroyed  barrows  near 
Pickering,  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  some  "  extremely  beautiful,"  are  in  the  Bateman  Collection.  Ten  Year*' 
Diggings,  p.  239;  Cat.  Bateman  Mus.  p.  43. 

d  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  238  (9)  plate  xxxiv.  This  combination  of  barbed  flint  arrow-heads  with  a  bronze 
weapon  is  the  only  instance  known  to  me. 
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chipped,   triangular  and   very  regular  in  form,  and  measures  two  inches    in 
length  by  one  and-a-half  in  breadth.     It  has  been  figured  in  Modern  Wilts.' 


Kit'.  11(1.     From  West  Kcmiet,  Wilts.  Fig.  111.     From  Morgan's  Hill,  Wilts. 

(Scnlc  ij  linear). 

Other  scrapers  of  less  elaborate  form  were  found  by  Dean  Merewether  in 
a  barrow  near  Avebury.1'  Others,  from  the  upper  layers  of  the  Chambered 
barrow  at  West  Kennet,  are  probably  of  the  llound-barrow  period.  With 
these  last  was  a  beautiful  knife  of  ovoid  form,  three  and-a-half  inches  long, 


V'\K.  It-'.     Kniin  Wintfrlxiuni  Stoke,  Wilts. 


Fitf.  ll:i.     From  Great  Shefford,  Berks. 


(Scale  j  linciir). 


which  had  been  carefully  ground  at  the  convex  edge/  (Fig.  110.)  Flint  knives 
arc,  however,  not  usually  ground,  but  only  chipped  at  the  cutting  edge.  A 
good  example  is  that  from  an  interment  of  the  Round-barrow  period,  at  Winter- 
lx>urn  Monkton,  in  the  museum  of  the  Wilts  Archaeological  Society.  It  is 
of  recurved  form,  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  thick  and  rude  at  the  back. 
On  one  side  it  is  a  smooth  flake,  but  on  the  other  finely  chipped  to  a  sharp 
convex  edge,  which  still  retains  its  transparency.1'  Another  found  by  myself,  with 
an  interment  by  cremation  and  with  two  barbed  arrow-heads,"  at  Morgan's  Hill, 

1  Mndern  Wilt*  (Ambresbury)  ii.  57,  plate,  fig.  5.  There  is  another  large  triangular  knife  at  Stourhead, 
reddish  brown,  measuring  3,^  by  1-flj  inches.  It  is  carefully  chipped  at  the  two  edges  and  on  the  obverse 
<ide;  the  reverse  ii  led  concave,  as  flaked  off. 

»  Figured,  Proc.  Arch.  Intl.  Salisbury,  p.  IOC,  fig.  ff. 

c  Arcluzolofia,  xxxviii,  416,  fig.  13. 

1  Cran.  Brit,  plate  58,  xxviii.  p.  (2> 

•  Wilt»  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  819.     One  of  the  arrow-heads  is  that  given  in  fig.  108. 
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owes  little  of  its  form  to  chipping,  though  such  as  it  presents  is  of  a  very  delicate 
description.  (Fig.  111).  It  is  3^  inches  in  length  and  If  in  width.  A  third, 
2^  inches  in  length,  also  chipped  on  the  convex  horder,  from  a  secondary  inter- 
ment in  the  long  barrow  at  Winterbourn  Stoke,  belongs  also  to  the  Round- 
barrow  period."  (JPig.  112).  In  the  barrow  at  Great  Shefford,b  Berks,  there  were 
numerous  flint-flakes,  and  at  least  three  knives  or  scrapers,  one  of  which  lias 
been  made  from  a  thick  oblong  flake,  nearly  three  inches  long,  of  concavo-convex 
form,  carefully  chipped  all  round  the  edge.  (Fig.  113). 

Flint  Flakes. — In  five  or  six  instances,  Sir  Richard  Iloare  names  "  pieces  of 
flint  chipped  and  prepared  "  for  the  formation  of  arrow-heads  and  other  imple- 
ments,0 a  few  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Stourhead.  Once,  "  a  great  quantity  of 
such  chipped  flints"  was  found.  The  soil  of  the  downs  of  Wiltshire  abounds, 
however,  with  flints,  in  the  form  of  both  nodules  &\\&frustra;  and  many  flakes 
and  less  finished  implements,  such  as  were  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Bateman 
(working  in  a  country  in  the  strata  of  which  flint  does  not  occur),  would  have  been 
passed  over,  as  well  by  the  workmen  as  by  those  who  employed  them,  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  long  before  the  evidences  of  a  Stone  period  in  this  country 
had  attracted  particular  attention.  This,  however,  docs  not  altogether  explain 
the  disparity  in  the  proportion  of  objects  of  flint  as  compared  with  those  of 
bronze,  observed  in  the  barrows  of  the  two  counties  of  Wilts  and  Derby. 

In  not  a  few  barrows,  in  more  or  less  proximity  to  the  interments,  flakes  of 
flint  and  pieces  of  broken  pottery, 

"  Shards,  flints  and  pebbles,'' 

are  found  in  considerable  numbers ;  the  traces,  no  doubt,  of  a  pagan  custom, 
referred  to  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Shakespeare.  Various  explanations  of 
this  practice  have  been  given.  Some  attribute  a  symbolical  meaning  to  both  the 

*  Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.  i.  142;  Archceologia,  xlii.  197. 

b  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xxii.  450. 

c  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  68,  168  (93),  193  (7),  195  (-),  211  (21),  238  (9).  In  the  two  last,  ihefrustra  of  flint 
accompanied  barbed  arrow-heads  already  described.  In  the  manuscript  notes  of  diggings,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Duke  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.  212,  213),  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  his  son,  there  is  mention  of  a  large 
barrow  at  Lake  (No.  8),  in  which  was  an  unburnt  body,  accompanied  by  a  bronze  dagger-blade,  and  by 
"  a  great  quantity  of  flints  struck  out  into  thin  pieces,  almost  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  being  shapen 
into  arrow-heads."  (1806.)  Colonel  A.  Lane  Fox  tells  us  that  on  a  small  tumulus  close  to  Stonehenge. 
which  had  been  scored  by  the  plough,  he  picked  up  as  many  as  twenty  worked  flints.  Journ.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
1870,  ii.  3.  Two  small  circular  objects  figured  by  Hoare  (op.  cit.  i.  172,  plate  xix.),  and  described  by  him 
"as  buttons  of  chalk  or  marl,"  are  perhaps  discoidal  scrapers  of  flint.  Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  278. 
VOL.  XLIII.  3  I 
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potsherds  and  the  flints ;  others  suppose  the  sharp  flints  to  be  the  knives  with 
which  the  survivors  lacerated  themselves  in  sign  of  grief.  On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
it  is  probable  that  the  object  in  view  was  to  lay  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  and  restrain 
them  from  walking  the  earth ;  it  being  asserted  that  flints  and  other  stones  from 
which  fire  might  lie  extracted  were  efficacious  in  confining  the  manes  to  their 
proper  habitations.'  In  what  way  the  shards  of  pottery  assisted  towards  obtaining 
this  result  does  not  appear;  but  their  concurrent  use  with  that  of  flints  is  all  but 
uniform.'1  Both  were  very  numerous  in  the  chambered  tumulus  at  West  Kennet, 
where  there  were  also  piles  of  potsherds  placed  at  intervals.  Their  abundance 
in  the  case  of  a  tomb,  from  which  the  human  remains  had  not  been  removed  and 
which  there  is  some  reason  to  think  had  been  utilised  as  a  temporary  dwelling, 
during  the  later  Round  barrow  or  early  Roman  period,"  is  not  a  little  suggestive. 
n'mtx  icilli  Pyrites. — In  a  barrow  at  Silk  Hill,  Milston,  "a  long  piece  of  flint  and 
a  pyrites,  both  evidently  smoothed  by  usage,"  were  found.d  In  the  British  Museum 
may  lx>  seen  half  a  nodule  of  iron  pyrites  and  a  chipped  flint,  the  former 
presenting  marks  of  attrition,  from  one  of  the  Seven  Barrows  at  Lambourn, 


Fij:.  1 14.     From  the  Seven  Harrows  at  LuinlMinni,  Berks.     (Scale  §  linear.) 

Berks.     In  these  objects  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  substitutes  for  the  "  flint  and 
steel"  of  later  times;  identical,  probably,  with  those  with  which  Pliny  tells  us 

»  Douce,  ItluHrations  of  Shakespeare,  1807,  ii.  224.  For  Mr.  Greenwell's  suggestion,  see  Arch.  Journ. 
xxii.  117.  Where  Shakespeare  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  custom  referred  to  has  not,  I  think,  been 
shown  by  the  commentators.  His  reference  to  it  does  not  prove  that  it  had  survived  to  his  own  times,  as 
Mr.  Fcrgusson  appears  to  believe  (Rude  Stone  Monuments,  p.  28C),  but  only  that  he  thought  it  applicable 
to  the  period,  many  centuries  earlier,  in  which  he  would  seem  to  place  Hamlet. 

b  Rollrston.  Archirologia,  xlii.  428. 

-  Archa-ologia,  xxxviii.  414-417;  xlii.  232;  Arch.  Cambr.  3  S.  xiv.  284. 

d  Ancient  WitU,  i.  195  («). 
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even  the  Roman  soldiers  were  wont  to  obtain  a  light."  Since  this  was  written, 
Mr.  Greenwell  has  found  two  interments  (unburnt)  in  a  barrow  at  Thwing,  East 
Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  each  accompanied  by  a  long  flint  and  a  nodule  of  iron  pyrites, 
both  showing  signs  of  long-continued  use." 

Whetstones. — No  stones  with  hollowed  surfaces,  suitable  for  grinding  celts 
or  other  large  implements,  seem  to  have  been  met  with  in  our  barrows ;  and  a 
stone,  already  referred  to,  which  was  thought  to  have  had  this  purpose,  fulfils 
none  of  the  requisite  conditions.0  Small  whetstones,  of  a  coarse-grained  silicious 
sandstone,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  grooved  in  the  centre,  found 
by  Cunnington  and  Hoarc  with  three  interments,  appear  to  have  been  intended 
for  pointing  the  pins  and  implements  of  bone  by  which  they  were  accompanied/ 
Three  others,  from  a  barrow  at  lloundway,  also  associated  with  bone  implements, 


Fif;.  llu.     From  Koumhvay,  Wilts.     (Scale  I  linear.) 

are  in  the  museum  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society.'     These  whetstones 

*  Pliny,  xxxvi.  30.  "  Pyrites  qui  altero  lapide  percussi,  scintillas  edunt."  With  the  ancients,  iron 
pyrites  and  pebbles  of  flint  or  agate  both  shared  the  name  of  fire-stone,  wwpiTijc.  (Tylor,  Early  History  of 
Mankind,  p.  246).  At  the  purification  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  fresh  fire  for  the  sacrifices 
was  obtained  by  "  striking  stones."  2  Mace.  x.  3.  "  The  Fuegians  still  procure  fire  by  rubbing  iron 
pyrites  and  a  flinty  stone  together,  catching  the  sparks  in  a  dry  substance  resembling  moss,  which  is 
quickly  ignited."  Weddell's  Voyage,  1822,  p.  167,  quoted  by  Dr  D.  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Man,  i.  134. 
Comp.  Virg.  jEneid.  i.  178 — 180. 

b  Figured  by  Mr.  Evans,  (op.  cit.  p.  284,  fig.  223),  by  whom  this  subject  is  fully  treated. 

c  Archaiologia,  xv.  125,  plate  iii.  fig.  1;  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  75  (4).  Compare  Nilsson,  Stone  Age,  pp. 
16,  18. 

d  Archaologia,  I.e.  plate  iii.  fig.  3;  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  75  (4),  plate  vi.  182  (2),  209  (18);  unpublished 
plate,  xix.  B.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  (Tumuli  Wiltun.  1829,  pp.  10,  46),  says  he  found  the  bone-pins  fitted 
the  grooves  of  these  -whetstones  exactly. 

e  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  163.     One  of  these,  slightly  grooved,  5|  inches  long,  is  the  largest  I  have  seen. 
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were  perhaps  intended  to  be  used  either  dry,  or  as  water-whetstones,  with  sand 
and  water.'  None  are  known  to  me  of  this  description  except  those  from  the 
Wiltshire  harrows."  Altogether  different  is  the  stone,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
long  harrow  at  Fyfield,'  also  of  silicious  sandstone,  Avith  three  narrow  grooves  on 
the  one  side  and  one  on  the  other  (2£  by  If  inches),  which  closely  resembles  the 
whetstones  from  the  caves  of  Prance,  doubtless  used  for  sharpening  the  bone- 
needles  and  awls  so  abundant  in  those  caves.'1 


Ilone-stoiie«.—\  different  kind  of  whetstones  are  of  finely-grained 
hard  stones,  of  a  dark-blue,  purple,  or  greenish  colour,  no 
doubt  often  brought  from  a  distance,  and  varying  a  good 
deal  in  character.  Of  the  two  figured  here,  that  from 
Knowle  is  said  by  Professor  Maskelyne  to  be  a  brown 
slate,  and  that  from  Camcrton,  Lydian  stone  or  basanite. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  former  I  find  2'93,  that  of 
the  latter  2-.")(J.  They  are  mostly  of  a  narrow  oblong 
form,  about  three  inches  in  length,  neatly  polished,  and 
are  perforated  at  one  end,  the  holes  often  countersunk, 
generally  on  both  sides.  These  holes  have  been  for  the 
attachment  of  a  cord  or  thong,  by  means  of  which  the 
stones  were  perhaps  fixed  to  the  belt.  There  arc  six 
such  hone-stones  at  Stourhead,  five  of  them  from  inter- 
ments by  cremation,  and  all  accompanied  by  blades  of 
bronze.'  Thev  have  been  found  in  the  barrows  of  other  , 

Fig.  117.    From 

1  counties  to  the  south  of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  in  those      Camcrton, 

Somerset. 

of  Wiltshire,  for  the  most  part  with  burnt  bodies ;   as  at    SoUc  |  linear. 

'  The  "cotes  aquuriir"  of  Pliny,  xxxvi.  3K,  47,  where  he  names  the  whetstones  called  passernices,  from  the 
Celtic  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  l)e  Belloguet,  Ethnng.  Gaul.  *.  v.  p.  81.  Our  hone-stones,  next 
dcscril>ed,  would  come  under  the  class  of  oil-whetstones,  "  cotes  oleares  "  of  Pliny,  xxxiv.  41. 

'•  Whetstones  are  named  as  found  in  three  or  four  of  the  Derbyshire  barrows  (Bateman,  Vestiges,  pp. 
37,  44,  -45;  Ten  Year*'  /Jiygings,  p.  (S3),  but  their  form  and  character  are  not  described.  The  intention  of 
certain  sandstones,  with  cavities  worked  in  them,  is  not  clear  from  the  description.  (Ibid.  pp.  198,  2G7, 
230.) 

c   Archa-ologia,  xlii.  180. 

•'  Ktliq.  Aquitan.  p.  132,  plate  A.  xxx.  fig*.  2-5  An  object  of  the  same  sort  was  found  in  a  hut-circle 
near  Holyhead.  Arch.  Journ.  xxvi.  321,  fig.  19. 

•  One  onlj,  of  ecxeptional  form,  is  engraved,  Ancient  Wiltt,  i.  199  (139),  plate  xxiv.  The  others  seem 
to  be  referred  to  at  pp.  166  (S7),  182  («),  194  (two  specimens),  210  (8).  The  "  singular  whetstone," 
referred  to  at  p.  176,  is  merely  a  perforated  hone,  worn  down  to  a  stump. 
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Dewlish  and  Knowle  Hill,  Dorset;*  Camerton,  Somerset;  and  Bow  Hill  and 
Hove,  in  Sussex.1"  Three  of  these  were  associated  with  bronze  dagger-blades,  for 
sharpening  the  edges  of  which  weapons  they  were  all  probably  intended.  Stone 
objects  of  this  description  do  not  seem  to  have  been  met  with  in  the  barrows  of 
Derbyshire,  and  very  rarely  in  those  of  Yorkshire ;'  but  we  find  them  in  the 
museums  of  Edinburgh d  and  Dublin,  where  they  may  belong  to  a  later  period 
than  those  found  in  the  south  of  England.  Two  from  Ireland,  and  one  from 
Longdon,  Worcestershire,  are  in  the  Blackmore  Museum. 

Certain  polished  stones,  more  or  less  similar  to  the  above,  but  without  perfora- 
tions, six  of  which  are  figured  in  Ancient  Wilts?  may  some  of  them  have  been 
hones,  others  burnishers  or  touchstones,1  and  others  devoted,  perhaps,  to  some 
entirely  different  purpose.  In  two  instances  they  were  associated  with  fine  flint 
dagger-blades.  One  of  these,  described  as  of  ligniform  asbestos,  is  curiously 
striped  with  green  and  white.  Two,  found  together,  are  long  narrow  stones, 
carefully  formed  and  polished  all  over,  and  remarkable  for  their  tenuity,  being  1^ 
inches  long,  f  inch  broad,  and  scarcely  more  than  }  of  an  inch  thick,  flat  on  one 
side  and  rounded  on  the  other."  An  object  of  the  same  description,  but  thicker 

a  Warne,  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  p.  50  (3T);  Purbec.k  Papers,  ii.  56.  The  first,  accompanied  by  :i 
bronze  blade,  is  short  and  stumpy  ;  the  latter  (fig.  110),  is  of  longer  proportions,  and  measures  3j  by 
J  inches,  and  J  an  inch  thick.  It  tapers  considerably  to  the  perforated  end,  and  bears  marks  of  attrition. 

b  Somerset  Arch.  Jotirn.  viii.  45;  Arch.  Journ.  xv.  'JO,  x.  355-6;  tiitfse.i-  Arcli.  Cull.  ix.  These 
objects  have  considerable  resemblance  to  the  perforated  "  whetstones  ''  from  Scandinavia  and  Greenland, 
figured  by  Nilsson.  (Stone  Age,  pp.  19-20,  plate  ii.  figs.  18-22.)  Perforated  hone-stones  of  the  Esquimaux 
are  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher  and  in  the  British  Museum. 

c  One,  accompanied  by  a  bronze  blade,  a  perforated  stone  hammer-axe,  and  some  instruments  of  bone, 
was  found  in  an  urn  in  Craven,  Yorkshire,  in  1G75.  It  was  "a  blueish  grey  hone,  only  J  an  inch  in 
thickness,  three  long  and  nearly  one  broad,  in  all  its  parts  equal,"  and  with  a  hole  bored  through  it. 
Thoresby.  Ducat.  Leodiens,  Antiq.  p.  114. 

d  Catalogue  of  Museum,  p.  39,  B.  266,  266*,  267*.  The  smallest  is  attached  to  a  ring  of  bronze  or 
copper.  With  our  whetstones  compare  those  from  Hallstadt,  one  with  a  clip  of  iron,  another  mounted  with 
tin, Von  Sacken,  Das  Grabfeld  von  Hallstatt,  p.  90,  taf.  xix.  22-26. 

*  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  164  (3»),  plate  xvii.  ;  172,  plate  xix.  ;  209  (1(!),  plate  xxviii.  figs.  4,  5. 

*  As  to  burnishers  and    touchstones,  see    Wilde,  Catalogue  Mus.  B.  I.  Acad.  pp.  89,  90;    Nilsson, 
Stone  Age,  p.  19.    A  stone  from  the  Upton  Lovel  barrow  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.  75  (4),  plate  vi.;  Archcrologia, 
xv.  124,  plate  iii.  fig.  2)  is  perhaps  a  touchstone.      It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  polished,  is  of  purplish 
brown  colour,  and  is  streaked  with  gold. 

*  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  118  (5),  plate  xiv.    Each  is  inscribed  with  the  number  72.     One,  a  little  longer  than 
the  other,  is  slightly  bowed  from  end  to  end.     A  portion  of  an  object  of  this  sort,  of  fine  micaceous  sand- 
stone, precisely  agreeing  with  the  stone  of  the  large  flat  slab  in  the  centre  of  Stonehenge,  was  obtained  by 
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and  not  quite  so  long,  of  polished  mica  schist,  was  found  in  1870,  in  a  barrow  at 
Rudstone,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  Mr.  Greenwell.  (Fig.  118).  In  the  Wilt- 
shire, as  also  in  the  Yorkshire,  barrows  these  implements, 
"  like  finger-biscuits  "  in  form,  were  associated  with  large  jet 
rings  and  buttons.  Covered  with  leather,  they  may  have 
been  used  for  fastening  the  dress;  or,  worn  on  the  arm, 
have  served  the  purpose  of  wrist-guards.  At  present  their 
purpose  remains  in  doubt.  I  do  not  think  they  can  have 
been  honestones. 

Stout  Wrist-yitards. — Stone  plates  with  holes  at  both  ends 
are  probably  not  hones.  Those  of  finely-grained  green 
stone,  of  concavo-convex  form,  perforated  at  each  angle,  and 
rather  narrower  at  the  middle  than  the  ends,  appear  to 
have  been  intended  to  be  worn  on  the  wrist.  One  in  the 
Stourhead  Collection,  marked  "  not  Wilts,"  measures  about 
I  inches  in  length  and  not  quite  one  in  breadth ;  at  the 
outside  the  holes  arc  small,  but  larger,  or  counter-sunk,  on 
the  inner  or  concave  surface.  This  object  corresponds  exactly 
with  that  figured  in  the  Arclxcoloyia,  one  of  several  found 
in  170.'},  at  Tring  in  Hertfordshire,  with  an  interment  accom- 
panied by  barbed  flint  arrow-heads.1  An  almost  exact 
counterpart  was  obtained  from  a  tumulus  at  Cruden,  Aber- 
deenshire,  in  1821,1'  and  another,  slightly  larger,  from  a  cist 
at  Fyrish  Evantown,  Ross- shire,  in  1865.c  WTith  the  former 
were  seven  flint  arrow-heads.  Objects  of  the  same  sort,  but 
if  larger  size,  have  been  found  in  England ;  the  largest  5§  inches  long  and  l£  inch 


Km.  ll>«.     Kruiii  Kiiilstnnc, 

Kiu-t  Killing.  Ynrkaliiiv. 

(Actual  size.) 


me  from  a  harrow  on  the  plain  (No.  170),  about  a  mile  from  "  The  Stones."  For  that  from  Rudstone, 
see  Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  239,  fig.  1«2,  reproduced  on  this  page.  (Fig.  118.) 

1  Archtfotoyin,  viii.  4211,  plate  xxx.  fig.  0.  One  of  the  wrist-guards  from  this  interment  was  perhaps 
given  to  Sir  Richard  Hoarc.  As  there  were  several  of  these  objects  with  this  interment,  the  skeleton  was 
possibly  that  of  a  dealer  in  or  maker  of  such  articles,  the  form  of  which  was  not  inaptly  compared  by  the 
Imtc  Dr.  Lukis  to  a  surgical  "  splint." 

b  WiUon,  Frriiitton'r  Annalt,  pp.  51,  157.  For  careful  sketches  of  this  specimen  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
I).  Fraser,  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Arbuthnot  Museum,  Peterhead.  By  the  account  already  in  print,  the 
actual  form  wa»  left  uncertain. 

e  Proc.  Soc.  Anl.  Scot.  vi.  233.  It  was  in  a  short  cist,  with  a  skeleton  and  drinking-cup,  and  is  in 
the  MuMMim  at  Edinburgh,  B.  275*.  It  has  been  figured  by  Mr.  Evans  (op.  cit.  p.  381,  fig.  354)  ;  in 
connection  with  that  of  square  type  from  the  Isle  of  Skye. 
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broad,  at  Aldington,  Worcestershire,  but  this  was  not  with  an  interment."  That 
from  a  barrow  at  Kellythorpe,  East  Riding  of  York,  here  figured  by  the  obliging 
permission  of  Lady  Otho  Fitzgerald,  is  a  little  smaller  (5  inches  by  1}  inch),  but 


Fig.  119.     From  Kellytborpc,  Yorkshire,  K.  11.     Scale  $  lincnr. 

of  equally  elegant  proportions  with  those  of  still  less  size.  A  unique  feature  is 
the  presence  of  four  gold-headed  studs,  one  to  each  perforation,  attached  to  Avhich 
are  fine  pins  of  bronze  for  fixing  the  stone  to  a  strap  of  leather,  by  which  it  was 
probably  attached  to  the  wrist.  A  small  bronze  buckle,  for  fastening  the  entire 
guard,  was  found  beneath  the  arm  bones.1"  A  smaller  concavo-convex  plate, 

*  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  x.  109,  plate  vi.  The  figure  is  not  exact,  not  showing  the  narrower  dimensions  in 
the  middle.  It  was  found  in  a  gravel-pit,  with  three  quern-stones;  all  the  others  were  with  unhurnr 
bodies,  and,  excepting  that  from  Tring,  in  barrows. 

b  Archceologia,  xxxiv.  254,  plate  xx.  fig.  7.  Catalogue  of  Collection  of  Rings  and  Personal  Ornaments 
made  for  Lady  Londesborough,  1853,  p.  65.  If  the  position  in  reference  to  the  skeleton  be  correctly 
described,  the  wearer  in  this  case  must  have  been  left-handed.  In  the  Archceologia,  the  object  is  styled 
"an  armlet  of  bone  ;"  in  the  Catalogue,  less  inaccurately,  an  "arm-brace  or  armlet"  of  "bone  or  stone." 
In  a  barrow  at  Thwing,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Green  well  found  traces  of  a  leathern  or  wooden  armlet 
on  the  left  wrist  of  a  skeleton,  with  which  were  three  barbed  flint  arrow-heads.  Leather-covered  braces  or 
guards  are  worn  on  the  left  wrist  by  our  modern  toxophilites. 
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from  a  tumulus  at  Broadford  Bay,  Isle  of  Skye,  though  nearly  square  in  form 
(2£  by  2  inches),"  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  same  purpose  as  those 
of  long  and  narrow  proportions. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such  objects  "  served  the  purpose  of  a  brace  or 
shield  to  protect  the  left  arm  of  the  wearer  against  the  rap  of  the  string  in 
shooting  with  the  bow.""  The  finding  of  flint  arrow-heads  with  two  at  least  of 
these  objects,  and  their  not  being  in  pairs,  is  in  favour  of  this  opinion ;  whilst  it 
is  pretty  clear,  from  the  position  of  that  at  Kellythorpe,  that  they  were  intended 
to  bo  worn  on  the  wrist  or  fore-arm.  An  oblong  plate  of  bone,  from  a  barrow  at 
Everley,  Wilts.,  slightly  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  with  two 
perforations  at  one  end  and  four  at  the  other,  curiously  communicating,  may 
likewise  have  been  a  wrist -guard/ 

Mum-  Jircdsl-plalex  or  (Jorycts—  Oblong,  flat  tablets  of  chlorite  slate,  about 
one-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  polished  and  perforated  at  both  ends,  found  in  the 
Wiltshire  harrows,  often  too  broad  to  have  been  worn  on  the  wrist,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  ornaments  for  the  neck  or  breast.  According  to  their  size,  they 
present  one.  two,  or  three  holes  at  each  end;  the  holes  countersunk,  generally 
on  one  side  only,  or,  if  on  both,  then  more  so  on  the  outer  side,  which  is  more 
highly  polished  and  slightly  more  convex  than  the  other.  Two  are  figured  in 
Ancii'iil  H'illx*  ami  there  are  portions  of  two  others  at  Stourhcad— one  a  mere 
fragment,  labelled  "  Abury,"  probably  from  a  tumulus  in  that  neighbourhood. 
A  perfect  tablet  with  three  holes  at  each  end,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
was  obtained  from  the  tumulus  at  Winterslow,  near  Salisbury,'  and  is  here 

*  Wilson.   Prt  historic  Annul*,  \>.    l.r>7,  fig.      It  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  B.  267,  and  has  been 
rudely  figured  of  full  size,  in  Wiltf  An-h,  M,I/J.  x.  212,  pi.  vii.  fig.  1. 

h  Kev.  A.  II.  W.  Ingram,  F.G.S.  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  x.  10'J.  A  long  narrow  polished  stone,  5J  inchea 
by  1,  flat  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  in  the.  collection  of  the  Rev.  John  O'Laverty,  P.P.,  Holy  wood, 
Belfast,  is  perhaps  a  wrist-guard.  It  has  a  perforation  at  each  end,  counter-sunk  on  the  flat  side,  and  has 
traces  of  transverse  grooving  (from  a  bow-string?)  near  one  end. 

c  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  1K2,  plate  xxi.  The  fragment  of  a  second  bone  article  of  this  description  is  also  to 
be  seen  at  Stourhead. 

d  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  44,  plate  ii.  (Mere  Down);  103,  plate  xii.  (Sutton). 

•  In  the  Catalrigiir  nf  the  Afhmnlean  Museum,  p.  9,  said  to  be  of  "  hone-stone."     (Modern  Wilts.  Alder- 
bury,  v.  208;  Arch.  Jaurn.  i.  156.)     "  Two  holes,"  in  the  former  account,  is  an  error.     A  fragment  of  a 
tablet  with  three  holes  at    one  end  was  found   by  Mr.  C.  E.  Dalrymplu  within  the  standing  stones  of 
Rayno,  Aberdeenshire.     (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  ii.  429.)     It  is  described  as  a  "  whet-stone  or  burnisher  of 
indurated  clay  hlate  of  a  light-green  colour."     (Cat.  Edin.  Mug.  Arch.  Inst.  1856,  p.  20.)     The  object  of 
greenstone,    from  Sundridge,   Worcestershire   (Arch.    Jottrn.   vi.   409,   fig.),   with  two   perforations  and 
indications  of  a  third  at  one  end,  differs  in  some  respects  from  those  under  consideration. 
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figured.  (Fig.  121.)  It  is  rather  longer  but  not  quite  so  broad  as  the  larger  of 
the  two  figured  by  Hoare,  which  measures  4^  by  2f  inches.  One,  of  nearly  the 
same  length,  but  only  1^  inch  broad,  from  a  barrow  at  Roundway,  Devizes,  figured 
in  Crania  Britannica*  is  here  reproduced.  (Fig.  120.)  All  four  were  with 
unburnt  bodies,  three  associated  with  bronze  dagger-blades  of  the  rarer  type,  that 


Fig.  120.     From  Roumhvay,  Wilts. 


ig.  121.     From  Winterslow,  Wilts. 
(Scale  3  linear.) 


Fij;.  122.     From  Brandon,  Suffolk 


with  a  tang  and  without  rivets.*  The  broken  tablet  at  Stourhead,  measuring  4| 
inches  by  nearly  2  in  breadth,  has  a  row  of  six  holes  at  each  end,  and  is  less  care- 
fully drilled  than  usual.0  That  of  smaller  size  has  only  a  single  hole  at  each 
end.d  So,  also,  have  two  small  tablets  from  Ireland,  in  the  Blackmore  Museum.' 

*  Cran.  Brit,  plate  42,  xxxii.  p.  3  ;  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  iii.  185.  A  fifth,  like  that  from  Mere  Down,  with 
one  hole  at  each  end,  was  found  with  burnt  remains  in  a  barrow  at  Bulford,  Wilts.  Arch.  Journ.  vi.  319. 

b  The  interments  had  other  features  in  common.  Three  were  in  deep  graves,  and  all  four  were  accom- 
panied by  drinking-cups.  With  the  smaller  tablet  from  Mere  Down,  were  two  circular  ornaments  of  gold. 

c  It  is  numbered  "  23'2." 

J  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  44,  plate  ii.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  stone  tablet  from  Skye,  3£  inches  in 
length  and  nearly  1  inch  in  breadth,  tapering  to  about  half-an-inch  at  either  end,  where  a  small  hole  has 
been  drilled.  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals,  p.  157.  Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  382,  fig.  356.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  narrower  of  all  these  tablets  may  have  been  wrist-guards,  but  the  difference  in  the  rule  as  to  the 
counter-sinking  is  opposed  to  such  a  view.  «  Stevens,  Flint  Chips,  p.  99,  Nos.  31,  32. 
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In  the  Christy  Collection  is  that  found  with  urns  at  Brandon,  Suffolk,  having 
three  holes  in  a  line  with  each  other  at  each  end.     (Fig.  122.)' 

These  objects  were  regarded  as  ornaments  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  from  the 
analogy  which  they  present  to  certain  gold  plates  found  in  some  of  the  barrows, 
which  we  may  regard  as  identical  with  the  golden  pectorals  said  to  have  been 
worn  by  the  Gauls.b 

Polished  stone  plates,  from  the  burial-mounds  of  the  Mississipi,  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Hlaekmore  (Squier  and  Davis),0  and  Christy"  Museums.  They  are  of 
various  forms,  with  one,  two,  or  more  perforations,  which,  as  in  those  from  our 
Wiltshire  barrows,  are  countersunk  ;  and,  although  none  are  exactly  similar, 
they  seem  to  have  served  the  same  purpose.  In  Ancient  Britain,  as  in  the  New 
World,  such  objects  were  not  improbably  valued,  not  merely  as  ornaments,  but 
as  insignia  of  rank,  or  as  talismans. 

Anndi't*  nf  Stunt'. — Occult  virtues  were  ascribed  to  almost  every  stone  and  pebble 
in  ancient  tinu-s;  and  IMiny  dwells  long  on  the  stories,  "  dira  mendacia "  of  the' 
"Magi  and  barbarians,  respecting  them.'  Such  notions  were  largely  disseminated, 
and  even  in  Kuropc  are  not.  yet  extinct.  Some  of  the  pebbles  and  stones  found 
in  the  tumuli  may,  however,  have  been  preserved  for  their  rarity  and  beauty,  and 
others  as  amulets  or  fetishes.  It  is  not  possible  to  decide  under  which  of  these 
categories  we  must  place  "  the  kidney-formed  pebble  of  the  sardonyx  kind,"  of 
a  sea-green  colour,  curiously  striated  and  spotted,  or  the  "small  red  pebble,"  found, 
the  one  with  a  burnt  and  the  other  with  an  unburnt  body.1  A  beautifully  veined 
stone,  polished  and  perforated,  from  a  burnt  interment  at  Winterbourn  Stoke 
(fig.  12:j),  may,  as  Iloare  suggests,  have  been  worn  "suspended  as  an  amulet."' 
Fossils  were  also  prized;  as  for  instance  what  Iloare  calls  "a  pair  of  petrified 
cockle-shells  "  found  with  bronze  and  ivorv  relics  in  a  barrow  at  Winterbourn 


Evans,  <>/>.  <-it.  p.  :}*:>.     J'roi:  So-:  Ant.  •>  S.  v.  27->. 
b  Diml.  fiic.  v.  27. 

'  Anrirnt  Monumentt  of  the  Minsinippi   Vallri/.     Smithsonian    Contributions,  1847,  i.  236.     More  than 
twenty  are  figured.     E.  T.  Stevens,  Flint  Chips,  p.  47G,  figs  82 — 88. 

*  Catalogue  of  Chrifty  Collection,  1862,  p.  34.     Franks,  Guide  to  Christy  Collection,  1868,  p.  19,  Room  iv. 
cases  13 — 16,  p.  19.     "  Amulets  pierced  for  suspension,"  or  perhaps  for  being  sewn  to  the  garments. 

•  Pliny,  xxxvii.  §  73,  and  lib.  xxxvi.  xxxvii.  passim. 

r  Ancient   Wilt*,  i.  165  («),  183  (i;),  plate  xxii.     A  bead  of  stone,  neatly  grooved  round  the  edges, 
found  in  one  of  the  barrows  at  Lake.     Ibid.  i.  211  ('*),  plate  xxx.  fig.  7. 

'  Ibid.  i.  123  (").     It  bear*  the  number  9,  and  is  figured  in  Unpublished  Plate  xv  B.     Such  amulets  are 
of  the  nature  of  fetishes.     See  E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  132,  145. 
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Fig.  123.     From  Wintorlionrn  Stoki-,  Wilts.     Actunl  si/.c. 

Stoke/  but  which,  one  being  still  preserved  at  Stourhead,  we  know  were  Brach- 
iopods,  or  lamp-shells  ( Terebratida  or  Rliynchoncllit) ,  several  species  of  which  occur 
in  the  Wiltshire  strata.  In  the  barrow  at  Upton  Lovel,  at  the  legs  of  the  larger 
skeleton,  with  several  perforated  boar's  tusks,  and  bone  and  stone  implements, 
were  "  a  handful  of  small  pebbles  of  different  colours,  several  not  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,"  and  as  many  as  five  fettles,  or  eagle-stones,  broken  in  two 
and  forming  a  rude  kind  of  cups.1'  Mr.  Cunnington,  who  opened  this  barrow  in 
1801,  was  much  puzzled  as  to  the  use  of  these  stones,  which  however  were 
amulets  of  great  reputed  virtue.  The  analogy,  such  as  it  is,  between  a  hollow 
stone,  "  in  a  manner  pregnant,  having  another  stone  within,  as  if  in  its  womb," 
led  to  the  notion  of  its  having  a  wonderful  power  of  retarding  or  accelerating 
delivery.0  Directions  for  its  use  are  given  by  Pliny,  and  it  retained  its  reputation 
as  late  as  the  last  century,  when  it  had  still  a  place  in  the  London  Dispensatory. 

II.  IMPLEMENTS  OF  BOXE. 

In  the  following  table  the  implements  and  other  objects  of  bone  obtained  during 
Sir  Richard  Hoare's  excavations  are  enumerated,  according  as  they  were  found 
with  unburnt  or  burnt  bodies  : — 

"  Ancient  Wilts  i.  124  (25).  With  them  were  "  a  piece  of  stalactite  and  a  flat  pebble."  One  of  the  fossils 
is  figured  in  the  Unpublished  Plates,  xv  c. 

b  Archteologia,  xv.  124-5,  plate  ii.  fig.  3;  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  75  (4).  Some  of  these  {elites  are  at 
Stourhead.  Both  setites  and  fossil  echini  are  found  in  the  tumuli  of  North  Germany.  Arch.Journ.  xiii.  413. 

c  Pliny,  x.  4;  xxx.  44;  xxxvi.  39;  Marbodi,  Liber  Lapid.  §  25,  1.  369  ;  Hill,  Mnteria  Med.  1751; 
Quincy,  London  Dispensatory,  1761;  F.  Adams,  Comm.  ad  Paul.  JEginft.  1847,  iii.  227.  Dr.  Adams 
regrets  that  this  mode  of  acting  on  the  imagination  had,  in  modern  times,  given  place  to  more  dangerous 
methods. 
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OBJECTS  OF  BONE. 


Bone  pins 
Bone  weapons? 

„    Mesh-rules 

„    Wrist-guard 
Halts  of  deer-horn 
Hammer-head  of  ,, 
Pick  of 
I'ijii'  of  bone,  perforated 
Tube       ,,  „ 

Dice  (?)  „ 
Tweezers  oi  bone 


With 
Unburnt  Bodies. 

With 
Burnt  Bodies. 

.        6 

12 

.     63* 

1 

.       1 

1 

1 

. 

3 

. 

1 

. 

1 

. 

. 

1 

1 

. 

1 

B 

7H 


22 


Total. 
18 
64 
2 

1 
S 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
7 

100 


Hone  Pi n ft. — Pins  of  various  sizes,  from  one  to  nine  inches  in  length,  formed 
from  tho  libulu>  and  splint-bonos  of  the  logs  of  quadrupeds,  of  which  the  horse, 
deer,  and  goat  have  heen  identified,  are  often  found  with  interments.  There  are 
many  at  Stourhead,  of  which  about  one-third  have  the  head  perforated  as  if  for 
suspension  or  attachment.1*  Many  were  probably  nsed  for  fastening  the  cloak  of 
skins,  or  coarse  woollen  saguin,  which  formed  the  clothing.*"  The  same  which 
secured  the  dress  of  the  living  may  have  served  to  fasten  the  skin  or  cloth  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  dead,  burnt  or  nnburnt,  were  wrapped.  With  the 
remarkable  late  interment  at  Grimthorpc,  E.  11.  Yorks.,  as  many  as  sixteen  pins, 
made  from  splint-bones  of  the  goat,  had  been  used  to  fasten  the  skins  of  the  same 
animal  in  which  the  body  was  enveloped.  They  had  been  improved  by  being 
furnished  with  heads  of  wood.d 

Single  bone  pins  were  found  by  lloare  with  eighteen  interments,  or  about 
once  in  every  twenty  graves.  Relatively,  they  were  half  as  frequent  again 
with  unburnt  as  with  burnt  bodies.  They  were  more  twice  than  as  often  met 
with  in  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  as  in  those  of  Wiltshire ; 

*  Sixty  of  this  number  were  with  a  single  interment. 

"  One  from  a  barrow  at  Acklam,  E.  K.  Yorkshire,  is  figured  in  Cran.  lirit.  plate  31,  ix.  p.  2.  See 
NilstoD,  Stone  Age,  p.  91;  Bateman,  Ten  Yean'  Digging*,  pp.  143,  155. 

'  Just  as,  Tacitus  smys,  the  old  Germans  used  a  thorn  for  the  same  purpose,  "  saguin  spina  consertum." 
(Jerm.  c.  17;  comp.  Ceosar,  B.C.  iv.  1 ;  v.  14;  TI.  21. 

«  Proc.  Soe.  Antiq.  2  S.  iv.  273;  Reliquary,  1869,  ix.  180,  figs.  May  they  not  really  have  been  bone- 
tipped  javelins  and  not  mere  pins  ? 
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but  the  relative  frequency  with  unburnt  and  with  incremated  remains  was  more 
than  reversed.  Bateman  records  one  pin  to  about  every  eleven  graves  :  viz.  one 
to  twenty-five  unburnt  and  one  to  seven  burnt  bodies.*  In  Yorkshire  and  adjoining 
northern  counties,  Mr.  Greenwell  seems  to  have  found  seven  bone  pins  in  about 
125  graves,  or  five  with  unburnt  and  two  with  burnt  bodies,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  ratio  as  in  the  Wiltshire  barrows. b 

The  more  highly-finished  pins,  about  five  inches  in  length,  especially  those 
with  perforated  heads,  may  have  been  hair-pins,  and  as  such  be  classed  with 


Fig.  124.          Fig.  125. 


Fig.  127 


Fig.  U'rt.  Fig.  129.  Fig. 


Wilaford,    Collingbourn,      Scratchbury,  Vriildy, 

Wilts.  Wilts.  Wilts.     '  Somerset. 


Dewlish,          Keiinct  Hill,  Acklani. 

Dorset.  Wilts.         K.  R.  Yorkshire. 


(Figs.  124-129.    Scale  *.— Fi<r.  130.  Scale  i  linear.) 

personal  ornaments.     Two  or  three  such,  with  one  supposed  to  be  of  ivory,  are  at 
Stourhead.    One  from  a  barrow  at  Wilsford  (fig.  124),  and  another  from  Colling- 

*  The  more  important  notices  of  bone  pins  by  Bateman  are  in  Vestiges,  pp.  37  (Catalogue,  p.  1),  .V.t  %. ; 
65,  fig.;  73,  89  (Gatal.  p.  10);  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  pp.  60,  75,  112,  114,  143,  155;  Gran.  Brit,  plate 
41,  xxi.  p.  (3). 

b  Mr.  Ruddock  reports  three  bone  pins  from  the  barrows  of  Yorkshire.  Ten  Years'  Digging*,  pp.  20C , 
211,  219. 
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bourn  (fig.  125),  in  the  museum  at  Devizes,"  are  here  figured.  This  last  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  made  from  one  of  the  leg-bones  of  a  large  bird,  which  Pro- 
fessor Kolleston  tells  me  may  possibly  be  the  metatarsus  of  the  great  bustard  or  the 
crane.  Another,  trebly  perforated  (fig.  126),  is  given  from  Sir  Eichard  Hoare's 
unpublished  plates."  It  may  be  eompared  with  that,  said  to  be  of  ivory,  but 
really  bone,  and  likewise  with  three  holes  in  the  head,  from  Priddy,  Somerset,  in 
the  museum  at  Bristol.  (Fig.  127).  Pins  of  bronze,  also  perhaps  for  the  hair  or 
dress,  with  the  head  trebly  perforated,  are  alluded  to  further  on.  The  use  of 
these  multiplied  holes  is  not  apparent.  A  fine  specimen,  with  a  defined  crutch- 
shaped  head  (fiij.  128),  found  with  incremated  remains  at  Devvlish,  Dorset,  is  in 
31  r.  I.'.  "Warne's  collection.'  Sometimes,  bone  pins  have  been  burnt  with  the 
body,  or  have  undergone  a  partial  change  from  being  deposited  with  remains 
still  hot  from  the  pile.  One  so  altered  was  obtained  by  me  from  a  tumulus  at 
Kennel  Hill,  near  Avebury.'1  There  is  a  little  depression  in  the  head,  but  it 
is  imperforate.  (Fig.  121)).  A  bone  pin  of  much  larger  size  than  usual,  being 
nine  inches  in  length,  was  found  with  a  burnt  interment  at  Acklam,  E.R.  Yoi'k- 
shire.  (Fii;.  1MO).  It  lias  been  made  from  the  splint  bone  of  the  metatarsus 
nl'  a  horse,  the  articulating  surfaces  on  the  head  of  which  are  distinctly  seen  in 
that  of  the  pin,  the  point  of  which  has  been  artificially  sharpened.' 

Smaller  and  more  finely-pointed  pins  may  have  been  awls  for  boring  the  skins 
of  animals,  of  which  shoes  and  much  of  the  clothing  were  made.  Others,  of  still 
finer  proportions,  with  drilled  eyes,  of  which  there  are  a  few  at  Stourhead,  about 
the  size  of  a  small  packing-needle,  seem  to  have  been  sewing-needles;  but  of 
these  there  are  none  so  minute  and  delicate  as  those  common  in  the  caves  of 
Dordogne/ 

*  \V.  C.  Lukis,  Wiltf  Arch.  May.  x.  Id3.     This  pin  is  very  similar   in  form   to  that  shown  in  a  sculp- 
ture  from  Apt,  in  France.     (Smith,  Diet.  Clusf.  Antiq.  p.  14.)     Two  handsome   pins   of  the  same  type, 
from    barrows  in  Dorset,  are  in  the  Durden  Collection.     (Warne,  op.  cit.  ii.  11.)     That  with  the  crutch- 
head  (fig.  128),  is  referred  to,  ibid.  i.  50  (37). 

b  "  Scratchbury."  Ancient  Wills,  i.  7"  (2).  Other  well-finished  pins  are  also  given  in  the  unpublished 
drawings,  plate  xix.  B  (Ancirnt  Wilts,  i.  2(19  (18>,  Wilsford  (fig.  124)  ;  237  (5).  One,  from  a  barrow  at 
Winterbourn  Stoke,  was  "  bent  in  a  semicircular  form."  Ibid.  i.  121  (").  A  bone  pin  from  a  barrow  at 
St.  Aldhelm's  Head,  Dorset  (Arch.  Journ.  rii.  385 ;  Purbeck  Papers,  i.  37),  is,  I  think,  of  the  Roman  period. 

<•  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  i.  50  (*7).  It  is  stained  with  serugo,  from  the  accompanying  bronze  blade  ;  as 
i-  likewise  that  from  Priddy,  Somerset  (fig.  127),  from  the  same  cause.  Arch.  Journ.  xvi.  153. 

*  Wilti  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  330. 

*  Cran.  Iirit.  pi.  31,  ix. 

1  Cunnington,  however,  particularizes  three  delicate  needles  from  the  barrow  at  Upton  Lovel,  so  rich 
in  implement*  of  bone.  Archaologia,  xv.  124,  note  b. 
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Weapons  of  Bone. — Some  of  the  larger  implements  of  bone,  with  well-sharp- 
ened points,  manufactured  from  leg-bones,  especially  the  tibiae  of  goats  or 
small  deer,  and  the  ribs  of  animals,  may  possibly  have  been  the  heads  of 
thrusting-spears,  daggers,  or  javelins,  and  have 
been  used  in  the  chase.  As  such  they  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  by  both  Cunnington 
and  Hoare.  They  were  found  in  at  least  three 
of  the  barrows,  and  in  one  in  considerable 
numbers,  altogether  about  sixty.8  With  eight 
also  of  the  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire 
interments  there  were  objects  of  sharpened 
bone,  regarded  by  Bateman  as  the  heads  of 
weapons,  spears,  lances,  javelins,  or  daggers.1' 
Those  from  the  Wiltshire  tumuli  preserved  at 
Stourhead  have  each  a  single  hole,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  thick  end, 
accurately  and  smoothly  bored  (figs.  132, 133), 
which  may  have  served  for  wooden  pins,  or  for 
cordage,  for  fastening  them  to  their  handles  or 
shafts.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  two  British  spear-heads  of  bone  in 
the  British  Museum d  have  each  two  small  holes  for  rivets  or  pegs,  and  that  they 

•  Archceologia,  xv.  124,  note  b,  plate  ii.;  Ancient  \Vilt*,  i.  7~>  ('),  plate  vii.;  1S2  ('-'),  plate  xxi.;  2U'J  ('"), 
242  (20);  Unpublished  Plate,  xxxiv.  D.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  describes  three  or  four  interments  as  nccompani.  d 
by  "arrow-heads  of  bone;"  (Ibid.  i.  70  ('-'},  70  (H),  lly  (•"•),  2-12  ('-");  but  there  are  no  bone  fj>ir>it<i  at 
Stourhead  to  which  such  a  purpose  can  be  assigned.  In  one  of  the  Lake  barrows  (No.  ;">  of  MS.),  Mr.  Duke 
found  four  "bone  instruments"  (pins)  at  the  head  of  an  unburnt  body,  the  finest  .">J  inches  long,  per- 
forated. Antiq.  and  Topog.  Cabinet,  1809,  plate  iii.  Figures  of  two  rude  pins,  from  a  short  cist  near 
Cawdor  Castle,  Nairn,  are  here  reproduced  from  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  i.  307. 


Fiir.  l:tl.     I"  rum 
Ka-toii  II ill,  Wilts.* 
(Actual  si/.c.) 


Kit;.-.  i'.'i'J.  !:>:'>.      I'mm 
Lovrl.  \V1!>. 
(Sale  i.) 


Fig.  134.     From  Inchnacavrach,  Nairnshire.     (Scale  J  linear.) 

b   Vestiges,  pp.  83,  95,  106;    Ten    Years'  Diggings,  pp.  21,  44,  79,80,  131;    and   (Yorkshire),   215. 
•  Catalogue,  List  G. 

c  Wilts.  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  323  (12). 

a  A.  W.  Franks,  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  i.  162,  figs.  1,  2;  Horce  Ferales,  p.  132,  plate  i.  figs.  17,  18.  Comp. 
Syer  Cuming,  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xxii,  89,  plate  viii.  figo.  1 — 8.     Wilde,  Catal.  R.  I.  Acad.  p.  257. 
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are  much  stouter  than  any  yet  obtained  from  barrows,  which,  where  not  mere 
awls  or  pins,  may  perhaps  have  been  the  heads  of  javelins,  though  scarcely  those 
of  spears. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  objects  as  are  here  described  may  have  been 
used  as  weapons ;  as  we  know  from  Tacitus  that,  even  in  his  day,  the  Fenni,  for 
want  of  metal,  pointed  their  arrows  with  bone."  The  opinion  that  they  denote  a 
very  high  antiquity  and  a  period  when  metals  were  unknown,  cannot  be  admitted. 
It  is  indeed  refuted  by  the  fact  that  in  two  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Hoare  these 
bone  objects  were  accompanied  by  bronze  celts;  and  in  the  third,  that  in  which 
they  most  abounded,  there  was  a  pin  of  bronze.  If  employed  as  weapons,  their 
use  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  absolute  want  of  metal,  but  to  economy,  and  to  the 
readiness  with  which  such  objects  may  have  been  fabricated  from  materials  within 
the  reach  of  tribes  still  to  a  great  extent  in  the  hunting  or  pastoral  stage  of 
civilization. 

Modelling  Tools  for  Potto-it  '  Needles  and  Mesh-rules  for  Netting. — It  is  safer 
not  to  dogmatise  as  to  the  use  of  such  simple  articles  as  bone  pins  and  spatulse, 
which  may  have  been  implements  serving  various  purposes.  Sir  Richard  Hoare 
changed  his  opinion  with  regard  to  many  of  those  which  had  been  considered  by 
him  to  be  weapons.  Fifteen  years  after  the  publication  of  his  first  volume,  he 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  bone  pins  so  frequently  found  by  him  were 
"  employed  in  scratching  the  rude  ornaments  on  the  sepulchral  and  other  urns."1 

Flat  and  narrow  implements  of  bone,  made  apparently  of  the  ribs  of  animals, 
sometimes  of  considerable  length,  were  found  in  two  or  three  of  the  barrows." 
A  very  perfect  example,  nearly  seven  inches  in  length,  is  in  the  collection  at 
Stourhead.d  Similar  objects,  one  measuring  nine  inches,  described  as  "  a  long 
instrument  like  a  netting-needle,  of  deer's  horn,"  were  obtained  from  the  oval  barrow 


•  •'  Sola  in  sagittis  spes,  quas  mopia  ferri  ossilms  asperant."  Germ.  46.  See  also  the  bone-tipped 
javelins  and  arrows  of  the  Huns  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  2,  ix.)  ;  and  those  of  a  third  European  people,  the 
Sarmatic.  (Paiisauias,  i.  xxi.  5.) 

1  Mm.  Wilton.  1828,  reprint,  p.  10.  In  another  little  work,  Sir  Richard  alludes  to  these  "rude  instru- 
ments of  bone,  pointed  at  one  end  like  a  skewer,  with  which  the  Britons  indented  the  decorations  of  their 
urns."  (Tumuli  Wiltun.  1829,  pp.  10,  21,  46).  We  have  examples,  Bateman  thought,  of  such  modelling 
tools  in  the  objects  described  and  figured  by  him,  Vettigu,  p.  59,  and  in  Cran.  Brit,  plate  41,  xxi.  (')  ; 
Ttn  Yean'  Digginqt,  pp.  21,  116,  135. 

r   Ancient   Wiltt,  i.  44  ('),  plate  ii. ;  70  («). 

d  It  bears  the  number  "  35."  The  upper  edge  is  the  natural  smooth  surface  of  the  bone,  probably  a 
rib;  the  lower  has  been  ground  and  displays  the  cancellated  structure. 
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at  Roundway,  near  Devizes,  in  1857."  These  are  probably  netting-needles,  for 
the  manufacture  of  nets  for  fishing  or  for  the  capture  of  game.  The  more 
important  finds  of  these  and  of  the  following  objects,  both  in  Derbyshire  and 
Wiltshire,  have  been  accompanied  by  barbed  flint  arrow-heads. 

Other  articles  of  bone  from  the  same  barrow  at  Roundway,  (fig.  135),  are  made 


Fig.  135.    From  Roumln-ay,  Wilts.     (Scale  f  linear).        Fiir.  i:!0.     From  Green  Low,  Derbyshire.     (Scale  4  linear. ) 

from  the  wider  part  of  the  ribs  of  some  large  herbivore.  They  are  oblong  with 
the  angles  bevelled,  and  hence  of  an  irregular  octagonal  form.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  mesh-rules  for  use  with  the  netting-needles.  The  object  from  Green 
Low,  Derbyshire,  (fig.  136),  though  varying  in  size  and  proportions,  had 
probably  the  same  use. 

Hafts,  Axes,  and  Hammers,  fyc.  of  'Bone  or  Horn. — Handles  for  tools  of  the 
horn  of  the  red  deer  were  occasionally  found.  A  haft  of  this  description,  nearly 
four  inches  in  length,  has  a  small  bronze  celt  fixed  in  it,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
carpenter's  chisel  at  the  present  day.b  A  somewhat  shorter  handle  of  the  same 
sort,  "cut  flat  at  both  ends,"  from  the  oval  barrow  at  I'ouudway,  is  in  the 
museum  at  Devizes.0  Two  or  three  similar  articles  arc  at  Stourhead.d  One  is 
perforated  lengthwise,  and  two  transversely;  which  last,  if  not  small  hammers, 
may  have  been  the  handles  of  some  kind  of  boring  instrument.  One,  four  inches 
long,  from  the  butt-end  of  a  roe-deer's  horn,  is,  I  think,  unique.  A  branched 
horn,  about  six  inches  long,  with  two  sharp  brow-tines,  perforated  in  the  stem 

*  Wilts.  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  163.  A  small  bronze  blade,  a  barbed  flint  arrow-head,  and  other  bone  objects 
and  whetstones,  were  found  with  the  interment.  Similar  objects  of  bone,  two  perforated  at  one  end,  from 
a  Dorsetshire  barrow,  are  figured,  Arch.  Jmirn.  v.  322.  Several  from  Derbyshire  are  described  by  Bateman, 
one  12  inches  in  length,  (Vestiges,  p.  59,  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  pp.  103,  107,  11C,  127),  who,  however, 
speaks  of  them  alternatively  as  netting-rules  or  modelling  tools  of  the  potter.  There  was  an  object  of 
this  sort  (7f  by  1^-  in.)  in  the  remarkable  deposit  of  the  bronze  period,  in  the  cave  at  Heathery  Burn, 
Durham.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  ii.  131  (6),  fig. 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  182  (-),  plate  xxi.  Stourhead  Museum,  No.  95.  This  haft  bears  much  resemblance 
to  that  from  Wychwood  Forest  (Arch.  Journ.  xiv.  82  ;  xxi.  57,  fig.  1),  which  is  perforated  in  the  centre. 

c  Wilts.  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  163. 

d  Perhaps  the  "  instruments  of  stag's  horn  "  named  in  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  20D  (16,  18).  One  of  the  speci- 
mens at  Stourhead  bears  the  mark  '•  11,  Wilsford." 
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above  the  burr,  is  figured  by  Hoare.*  It  may  have  served  as  a  sort  of  pick  as 
well  as  hammer.  Other  tines,  in  the  presses  at  Stourhead,  may  have  been  picks ; 
but  one,  six  inches  long,  perforated  at  the  thick  end,  and  having  a  sharply 
bevelled  cutting  edge  at  the  other,  must  have  been  an  axe-head,  resembling  some 
of  those  figured  by  Mr.  Franks." 

With  one  skeleton  was  a  hammer-head,  made  from  "  the  butt-end  of  a  stag's 
horn,  cut  off  and  perforated."  r  A  hammer-head  of  deer's  horn,  much  abraded  at 
the  end,  found  with  a  burnt  body  at  Collingbourn,11  is  in  the  museum  at  Devizes. 


I-YMIII  (  '"llin'_'l>ouni.  Wilt*.     (  Scale  !(  linear.  ) 


It  measures  I}.]  inches  long  and  about  2  wide.  Objects  of  this  sort  are  rare  in  the 
burrows  of  England;  but  Mr.  Hatcman  found  one  with  an  unburnt  body  in  Liffs 
Jx)\v.  Derbyshire.  He  describes  it  as  "  a  hammer-head  ingeniously  constructed 
out  of  the  louer  part  of  the  horn  of  a  noble  red  deer,  one  end  rounded  and 
polished,  the  other  cut  into  a  diamond  pattern."  One  also  was  found  by  the 
Rev.  W.  (ireenwell.  F.8.A.,  in  a  barrow  at  Cowlam,  E.  R.  Yorkshire.' 

1  Anrirnt  Wilts,  i.  242  ("*),  plate  xxxii.  Thouuh  smaller,  it  hears  some  analogy  to  the  "  picks  of  deer- 
horn,'1  found  by  Mr.  Grecnwell  in  the  flint-workings  of  Grime's  Graves,  and  in  barrows  at  Kudstone, 
E.  H.  Yorkshire.  In  these,  the  pick  was  formed  by  the  brow-tine,  the  handle  by  the  stem  of  the  horn, 
which  was  not  perforated.  Joiirn.  Ethnnl.  Sue.  1870,  ii.  -120,  428,  plute  xxix.  fig.  2. 

b  llnret  Feralfs,  p.  131,  plate  i.  figs.  3,  5,  7.  One  such  seems  lo  have  been  found  by  Batcman,  Ten 
Yrar*  Jtiggings,  p.  122. 

c  Ancient  Will*,  i.  <>8.  An  object  of  this  kind,  about  4  inches  long,  with  a  hole  1^  inch  in  diameter,  in 
at  Stourhead  It  is  probably  that  referred  to  above,  from  a  barrow  at  Cop  Head  Hill. 

*  Wiltg  Arrh.  Mag.  x.  9f>,  plate  iii.  fig.  4.     A  neatly-made  implement  of  bone,  perhaps  an  axe-head, 
5  inches  long,  not  perforated,  but  bevelled  at  the  narrow  end,  from  one  of  the  same  barrows,  is  also  at 
Devizes. 

•  Vettigen,  pp.  42,  43,  fig.     Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  889.     With  these  hammer-heads  from  the  barrows  should 
be  compared  the  beautiful  one  of  elk  or  dtier's  horn  in  Arch.  Journ.  xxi.  58,  fig.  2  ;  also  those  from  the  bed 
of  the  Thames,  found  in  proximity  with  objects  of  (he  late  bronze,  or  early  iron,  period.     Proc.  Soc.  Ant. 
2  9.  iii.  269  ;  Guide  to  Chritly  Coll.  p.  9. 
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Musical  Instruments;  Dice  ? — In  one  barrow  a  "pipe  of  bone"  was  found,  formed 
apparently  from  the  tibia  or  other  bone  of  some  large  bird,  perhaps  the  wild  swan, 
crane,  or  bustard,  whieh,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  was  still  a 
denizen  of  the  Wiltshire  downs.  It  is  "  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  small,  and  half  an  inch  at  the  larger, 
end.  It  is  thin,  neatly  polished,  and  has  a  perforation  near  the  centre."  a  It  was 
possibly  a  musical  instrument,  differing,  however,  from  the  "  tubular  bone,  laterally 
perforated,"  from  a  barrow  in  Staffordshire,  regarded  by  Bateman  as  a  whistle.11 

A  "  tube  of  bone,"  from  a  barrow  at  Wilsford,0  was  perhaps  the  mouthpiece  of 
a  musical  instrument.  It  measures  i£  inches  long,  14-  inch  deep  at  the  broad 
end,  and  only  f  inch  thick.  It  seems  to  have  been  skilfully  made  from  the 
transverse  process  of  the  vertebra  of  an  ox,  the  flattened  oval  canal  being  pro- 


Fig.  138.     From  Wilsford,  Wilts.     (Scale  =  linear). 

duced  by  the  removal  of  the  cancellated  structure.  At  the  broad  flat  end, 
outside  the  canal,  are  two  transverse  perforations,  for  attachment  or  suspension. 
With  the  same  unburnt  interment  (remarkable  likewise  for  an  object  of  bronze  of 
unknown  use),  was  "  a  handle  to  some  instrument,"  also  of  bone.d 

Here  must  be  named  four  small  oblong  objects  of  bone,  of  the  same  form  and 
size,  viz.,  about  T67  in.  long  and  ^  inch  Avide,  flat  below  and  convex  above,  and 

*  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  199  (I31)).  This  specimen,  now  in  three  pieces,  is  marked  "  121,  from  barrow  1-10: " 
meaning,  no  doubt,  barrow  139.  The  bone,  3  inches  long,  "  perforated  in  three  places,"  from  a  barrow 
near  Avebury  (Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  Salisbury,  p.  82,  fig.),  was  perhaps  hollow,  and  to  be  classed  hole 
Comp.  Wilde.  Catal.  Mus.  R.  I.  Acad.  p.  343,  fig.  225. 

b  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  155. 

c  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  209  (18).  Figured  in  Unpublished  Plate,  xix  B.  [The  dotted  lines  at  the  narrow 
end  are  not  in  the  original  drawing  :  the  mistake  was  noticed  too  late  to  be  corrected.]  It  is,  perhaps,  of 
the  same  class  as  the  object  of  deer's  horn  from  Worle  Hill  (Proc.  Somerset  Arch.  Soc.  1852,  p.  9,  fig.), 
though  this  may  be  of  a  later  (Roman  ?)  period. 

d  Objects  made  from  the  tines  of  deer-horns,  though  with  varying  intentions,  are  those  from  a  barrow  at 
Arras,  E.R.  Yorkshire  (Gran.  Brit,  plate  6,  xii.  p.  (2),  fig.  8)  ;  the  "whistles"  from  Thor's  Cave,  Stafford- 
shire, (Reliquary,  vi.  209) ;  and  implements  from  a  crannoge  near  Enniskillen.  Journ,  Kilkenny  Arch- 
Soc.  4  S.  i.  309,  figs. 
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each  marked  with  a  different  device,  except  one  which  is  left  blank  on  both 
sides.  They  were  found  with  a  burnt  interment,  accompanied  by  a  small  bronze 
blade,  at  Lake,  near  Stonchenge."  Sir  Richard  Hoare  supposed  that  they  were 
intended,  like  the  talus  or  tessera,  for  some  kind  of  game,  or  for  casting  lots. 

Tweezers.  —  In  seven  barrows  there  were  small  bone  instruments,  with  some 
likelihood  described  as  tweezers.'1  Similar  objects  were  twice  found  in  Dorsetshire/ 
^  ,^  ,^  °ut  not>  I  believe,  in  the  barrows  of  any  other  part  of  England. 

1,  All  nine  were  with  burnt  bodies;  four  of  them  with  bronze 
dai^er-blades,  and  three  others  with  amber  and  other  beads. 
Except  in  two  instances,  Hoare  speaks  of  them  as  "ivory;" 
but  from  examination  of  the  four  at  Stourhead,  and  of  a  fifth 
in  the  Durden  Collection,  I  believe  them  to  be  bone,  made 
apparently  from  the  leg-bones  of  some  kind  of  bird.d  Two 
of  those  at  Stourhead  are  more  elegantly  finished  than  the 
others  (fig.  130)  ;  all  are  perforated  lengthwise  in  the  neck,  and 
two  pierced  transversely  as  well,  as  if  for  suspension. 

lie<nl»  anil  other  Minor  Ornaments,  §"c.  —  Beads  of  bone,  or  of 
t  •'"'  osseous  substance  of  deer's  horn,  occurred  singly,  or  in  scanty 
numbers,  with  four  interments,  two  of  them  burnt.'  One  of  cylin- 
drical form  was  found  with  a  necklace  of  jet  in  the  barrow  at  Upton  Lovel. 
The  others  were  fusiform  or  oblong,  globular  or  lozenge-shaped.  One,  an 


Ki".  Uti.     From  It 
Wilt*. 


Fid.  HI.     Krom  Knrwny,  Devon. 
(Actual  M/.C.  ) 


Fig.  14!i.     From  Winterbourn 
Stoke,  Wilt*. 


inch  in  length,   oblong,  was  found  by  me  in   a   barrow   on  Roughridge  llill 
(fig.  1-40) ;  and  another,  smaller  but  of  similar  form,  by  Mr.  John  Sydenham, 


•  Anrirnt  H7//J,  i.  212  (w),  plate  xxxi.  fig8.  1-4,  bit. 

"  Anritnt   Wiltf,  i.  4fi,  plate  iii. ;  74  ('),  plate  ix. ;  122  (ls),  128  («),  ICC  (57),  207  ("»),  242  («). 

c  Warnc,  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  p.  50  (37) ;  ii.  13,  errata.  This  last  is  in  Mr.  Burden's  collection,  at 
lilandford.  The  "tweezers  of  bone  "  from  a  Derbyshire  tumulus  (Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  170,  fig.), 
arc  quite  different. 

•;  An  implement  very  similar  was  made  for  me  by  my  son,  aged  17,  out  of  the  tibia  of  a  common  fowl. 

•  Archaeologia,  XT.   125,  plate  iv.  fig.  4,  Ancient  Wilt*,i.   76  (<);  124  (*»_),  Unpublished  Plate  xv.  C. 
Winterbourn  Stoke;  1G2  (»);  287  (»). 
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in  a  barrow  near  Dorchester."  One  from  a  barrow  at  Earway,  Devon,  is  notched 
five  times  all  round,  somewhat  like  the  beads  of  glass  described  further  on  (fig. 
141).  It  is  also  perforated  laterally,  no  doubt  for  the  attachment  of  a  pendant.*1 
The  fusiform  bead,  one  of  the  three  here  figured  (fig.  112),  is  from  a  barrow 
at  Winterbourn  Stoke. 

With  a  burnt  interment  at  Wilsford  was  "  a  rude  ring  of  bonc."c  A  pendant 
ornament  of  the  same  material,  "not  unlike  a  seal  with  a  rectangular  face,"  was 
found  near  the  neck  of  an  unburnt  body,  in  a  barrow  at  Hay  Top,  Derbyshire.'1 
The  bone  dividing-plates  in  connection  with  beads  of  jet  in  the  complex  neck- 
laces from  the  same  county,  are  noticed  further  on,  under  the  head  of  Jet.  They 
are  well  seen  in  the  figure  of  that  from  Wind  Low/  Bone  pommels  for  the 
wooden  handles  of  bronze  daggers,  two  of  the  ruder  sorts  of  which,  from  barrows 
in  Yorkshire,  are  here  figured  (figs.  1 13, 143),  are  described  under  Uronxc  Weapons. 


Fig.  141).     From  (iarton,  K.  K. 
Yorkshire. 


Fig.  144.     From  Wntli,  N.  K. 
Yorkshire. 

(Actual  size.) 


ig.  14."i.     From  Bishop  Wilton, 
K.  K.  Yorkshire. 


on  a  subsequent  page.  The  bone  hook,  of  doubtful  use,  from  Wath,  X.  R.  York- 
shire (fig.  144),  is  described  with  other  objects  from  Wiltshire  of  the  same  sort, 
but  which  appear  to  be  made  of  ivory. 

It  is  not  always  easy  at  first  sight  to  discriminate  between  relics  of  bone  and 
those  of  ivory,  and  some  really  of  the  former  material  may  be  found  described 
under  Ornaments  of  Ivory,  and  vice  versa. 

*   Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  323  (10).     Archceologia,  330,  plate  xvii.  fig.  d. 

b  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  1870,  iv.  301,  plate  ii.  fig.  2.  A  bone  bead,  of  much  larger  size,  with  a  spiral 
pattern,  from  a  barrow  on  Westerdale  Moors,  N.  R.  Yorkshire,  has  also  a  lateral  perforation.  Atkinson, 
Proc.  Geol.  and  Polytechn.  Soc.  W.  R.  Tories.  1864. 

c  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  208  (9).     There  was  likewise  an  "  ivory  pin  "  and  a  small  bronze  celt. 

d  Bateman,  Ten  Tears'  Diggings,  p.  74,  Gran.  Brit,  plate  xx.  60,  p.  (2)  fig. 

e  Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  89.     Jewitt,  Grave  Mounds,  p.  124,  fig.  172. 
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3.— IMPLEMENTS  AND  WEAPONS  OF  BRONZE. 

The  objects  of  bronze  from  the  Wiltshire  barrows  very  much  exceed  in  number 
the  objects  of  stone ;  those  found  by  Hoare,  as  shown  in  the  table  here  given, 


OBJECTS  OF  BRONZE. 


Celts 

Blades  of  knives,  daggers,  &c. 
Awls  and  drills 
Crutch-headed  screws 
Large  pin  with  rings 
I'rong  with  rings 
Kivetb    and    pieces   of   bronzc- 
mounted  shield  (?) 

Bracelet 

Buckle 

Head 

Total    . 


With  Unburnt 
Bodies. 

With  Burnt 
Bodies. 

4 

1 

16 

44 

5 

29 

1 

•2 

1 

Total. 

5 

60 
34 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


79 


108 


compared  with  that  on  a  preceding  page,  being  twice  as  numerous.  This  is  the 
converse  of  what  Bateman  found  in  the  Derbyshire  barrows,  where,  according 
to  Sir  John  l,ubbock's  analysis,  interments  accompanied  by  stone  implements 
were  nearly  four  times  as  frequent  as  those  with  bronze.*  The  inference  need 
not  be  that  there  is  any  great  difference  in  the  epoch  to  which  the  tumuli  of  the 
two  districts  are  to  be  attributed ;  but  rather  that  the  southern  tribes  were  better 
and  more  early  provided  with  bronze  than  the  northern ;  and  that  the  use  of 
weapons  and  implements  of  this  metal  commenced  on  the  southern  coast,  and 
was  thence  gradually  spread  over  the  interior  and  north  of  the  island.  The 
inference  as  to  the  age  of  Stonehenge,  drawn  by  Mr.  Fergusson  ("  Rude  Stone 
Monuments,"  p.  102),  from  the  absence  of  bronze  in  many  of  the  barrows,  falls 
entirely  to  the  ground,  when  the  facts  are  correctly  interpreted. 

Bronze  Celts. — The  finding  of  five  celts  is  recorded  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  three 
being  w  ith  unburnt  and  one  with  a  burnt  interment.    In  the  fifth  tumulus  human 


rrehittoric  Timeg,  p.  101. 
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remains  were  not  found.*    All  are  of  the  simple  wedge  shape,  formed  probably  by 
casting  in  rude  moulds  of  stone,  such  as  have  been  met  with  in  Northumberland, 


Fig.  146.     In  Museum  of  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 
(Scale  about  !  linear). 

Ireland,  and  one  of  the  Dorsetshire  barrows.1'  Four  are  thin  and  flat,  with  slight 
flanges,  produced  by  hammering  up  the  edges  of  the  cast  implements.  The 
smallest,  from  Everley,  barely  exceeding  an  inch  in  length,  is  mounted  like  a  chisel, 
in  the  haft  of  deer's  horn  already  described.  It  has  a  sharp  semi-lunar  edge,  and 
among  other  purposes  may  have  served  for  cutting  up  the  skins  of  animals.  A 
second  is  2  inches  in  length,  and  two  others  3^  inches  each.  The  fifth,  from  Bush 
Barrow  (No.  18'.)),  so  rich  in  gold  objects,  is  a  fine  implement,  GJ  inches  long,  '11 
broad,  and  only  f  inch  in  greatest  thickness.  It  has  side-flanges,  and  the  cent  re- 
is  slightly  thickened,  there  being  a  sharp  transverse  line  on  both  sides  from  which 
the  bevelled  surfaces  slope,  corresponding  to  the  stop  in  the  palstave  type  of  celt, 

»  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  182  (*),  202  (13K),  208  ("),  20!)  (ls)  ;  ii.  90  (').  The  four  first  are  figured  ia  j.iates 
xxi,  xxvi,  xxviii,  and  xxix.  I  have  a  drawing  of  the  fifth  from  the  barrow  on  Overtoil  Hill.  It  is  about 
the  same  size  as  that  in  plate  xxix.,  but  the  stem  for  insertion  into  the  handle  is  narrower.  This  specimen 
is  not  at  Stourhead.  There  is,  however,  a  second  miniature  celt,  an  inch  in  length,  much  corroded.  If 
this  be  from  a  Wiltshire  barrow,  the  number  will  be  increased  to  six. 

b  Arch.  jEliana,  iv.  105,  plate  ;  Bateman,  Catalogue,  p.  78  ;  Arch.  Journ.  iv.  335,  plate  vi.  figs.  1,  2. 
Cat.  Edin.  Mus.  Arch.  Inst.  1856,  p.  50,  figs.;  Prnc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  ii.  34,  figs.;  Wilde,  Cat.  Mus. 
R.  I.  Acad.  p.  91,  392,  figs.  72,  307.  The  first  of  these  Irish  moulds  shows  that  the  two  types  of  celt, 
the  simple  wedged  and  the  palstave,  were  in  use  at  the  same  time.  In  the  Durden  Collection  is  a  great 
block  of  sandstone  from  a  barrow  at  Badbury,  Dorset,  on  which  are  excavated  matrices  for,  as  v.ould  seem, 
two  wedge-shaped  celts  and  two  spear-heads.  •  Warne,  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  iii.  57,  note.  See  also 
the  stone  from  a  cist  at  Kilmartin,  Argyllshire,  with  what  seem  to  be  moulds  for  several  wedge-shaped  celts. 
Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iv.  512,  fig.  ;  Journ.  Ethnol.  Soc.  N.  S.  ii.  341,  fig. 


Ill 
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to  which  this  specimen  in  some  degree  approximates.'  (Fig.  147.)     Sir  llichard 
Hoare,  in  advance  of  the  archeology  of  his  day,  remarks  that  bronze  celts  "  differ 


i 


117.     From  Hush  Burrow,  Nonuautun. 

Wilt*.     Sculc  jj  linear. 


Fi;:.  14S.     From  Arrcron.  Isle  of  Wight. 
Sculc  ',  linear. 


in  their  construction  and  in  their  antiquity,"  and  adds,  "  I  must  give  the  priority 
of  age  to  those  discovered  in  our  harrows."  '' 

"  The  figure  in  Ancient  Wiltf,  plate  xxvi.  is  very  inaccurate.  It  is  shown  much  too  thick  in  the  centre, 
and  the  flanges  which  exist  are  not  given.  It  corresponds  very  closely  with  several  of  the  celts,  all  of  this 
type,  found  at  Oreston,  Devon,  ft  has  not,  however,  the  peculiarity  of  a  groove  at  the  edge  of  the  narrow 
end  which  is  noted  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  Arch.  Junrn.  xxvi.  346,  figs.  1,  2.  A  celt  in  the  British 
Must-urn,  said  by  Lort  to  have  been  "  found  in  a  long  barrow  at  Stonehenge,"  (Archcpoloyia,  v.  115,  plate 
viii.  fig.  14),  may  possibly  be  that  referred  to  by  Stukeley  (Stonehenge,  p.  4C),  as  from  Knightou  Long- 
barrow.  According  to  Stukeley,  it  was  of  the  improbable  length  of  thirteen  inches.  This  is  only  five  and-a- 
quarter  inches  long,  and  in  the  Sloane  MS.  Catalogue  is  said  to  be  from  Yorkshire.  There  may,  however,  be  a 
double  error,  as  the  specimen  is  of  similar  form  with  that  from  Bush  Barrow.  It  is  ornamented  with 
scorings,  like  one  of  those  from  Arreton  Down;  and  is  figured  in  Ilorte  Ferales,  p.  144,  plate  iv.  fig.  (I. 

A  figure  of  one  of  the  celts  from  Arreton,  not  found  in  a  barrow,  but  of  the  same  general  type  as  that 
from  Bush  Barrow,  is  reproduced  in  fig.  14K,  from  Arch&ologia,  xxxvi.  329. 

b  Ancirnt  Wilti,  \.  203,  note.  Elsewhere  he  says,  •'  I  think  these  instruments  were  the  most  ancient 
of  those  bearing  the  general  name  of  celts."  Mut.  Wiltiin.  p.  7. 
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Only  three  celts  were  found  by  Bateman,  in  the  tumuli  of  Derbyshire.  These 
were  of  the  flat  wedge  form,  still  simpler  than  those  from  the  Wiltshire  barrows, 
one  only  being  slightly  flanged  :  one  measured  2,  and  two  upwards  of  5  inches  in 
length."  (Fig.  149).  That  from  Shuttlestone  had  been  "  inserted  vertically  into  a 
wooden  handle,  by  being  driven  in  for  about  two  inches  at  the  narrow  end, 
the  grain  of  the  wood  (still  adhering  to  the  bronze  when  found)  running  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  longest  dimension  of  the  celt."  (Fig*.  150.)  This  was 


Fig.  149.     From  Moot  Low,  Derbyshire. 
Scale  J  linear. 


Fig.  150. 


From  Shuttlestone,  Derbyshire. 
Scale  J  linear. 


thought  important,  as  showing  that  celts  were  not  always  mounted  axe-fashion. 
They  may,  indeed,  have  served  various  purposes,  and,  according  to  the  form  of 
handle  and  the  method  by  which  it  was  attached,  have  been  axes,  chisels,  or  even 
hoes." 


•  Vestiges,  pp.  48,  68 ;  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  34  ;  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  vii.  217,  plate  xix.  fig.  2; 
LI.  Jewitt,  Grave  Mounds,  129,  fig.  187.  The  diminutive  celt,  two  inches  long,  is  from  Borther  Low. 

b  Stukeley  gives  a  fancy  picture  of  a  British  Druid  (Stonehenge,  p.  39,  tab.  1),  with  a  celt  at  his  girdle, 
and  in  his  hand  a  staff  with  a  slit  at  the  end  for  its  insertion.  Such  a  use  of  this  implement,  though  not 
the  principal  one,  is  not  improbable,  and  is,  perhaps,  confirmed  by  the  position  in  the  grave  of  one  of  those 
found  by  Bateman.  Vestiges,  p.  68. 
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The  only  bronze  celt  obtained  by  Mr.  Greenwell,  out  of,  perhaps,  four  hundred 
interments  in  about  one  hundred  of  the  Yorkshire  barrows,  is  of  the  simplest 
wedge  form,  without  a  flange,  4^  inches  in  length,  and  resembling  that  from 
Shuttlestone,  figured  above. 

Socketed  Celts  and  Spear-heads. — Those  who  claim  a  higher  antiquity  for  our 
round  barrows  than  I  am  able  to  accord  to  them  found  their  arguments  in  part 
on  the  absence  in  them  of  socketed  celts  and  spear-heads,  as  well  as  of  leaf- 
shaped  swords.'  Celts  of  the  socketed  and  palstave  type  from  the  surface  of 
tumuli  may  be  mere  waifs  and  prove  nothing.1'  The  well-attested  miniature 
socketed  celt,  whether  implement  or  ornament,  found  with  an 
interment  at  llcsselskew,  Yorks.,  shows  the  concurrence  of  this 
type  with  the  "  late  Celtic  "  period  of  bronze  and  iron  transition.1 
It  is  to  this  and  to  the  period  immediately  preceding,  that  the 
improvement  in  the  form  of  the  celt  here  referred  to  must  probably 
be  attributed ;  whilst  the  instruments  thus  improved  seem  to  have 
Fie  i5i.  From  been  used  far  down  into  the  Roman  period.  Two  celts,  one  at 

ll.-1sc-l.kcw, 

K.H.  Yorkshire,  least  socketed,  were  found  at  Ilagbourn,  Berks,  with  a  socketed 
spear-head  of  bronze,  a  bridle-bit,  and  other  horse-furniture/  clearly 
late  Celtic.  A  two-cared  palstave,  with  a  burnt  body,  at  Bryn  Crug,  Carnarvon, 
was  associated  with  a  hair  pin  and  a  small  tanged  bronze  knife,  such  as 
occasionally  occurs  in  the  "Wiltshire  barrows.'  A  socketed  celt,  in  the  Burden 
collection,  with  silver  British  coins,  probably  of  the  first  century,  accompanied 

1  This  three-fold  classification  of  celts,  the  best  proposed,  is  that  adopted  by  Wilde  (Cat.  Mm.  R.  /. 
Acad.  p.  3C2),  and  by  .Sir  John  Lubbock  (Prehistoric  Times,  p.  13).  The  papers  by  l)u  Noyer,  Yates, 
Hugo,  and  Cuming  on  this  subject  are  well  known.  The  suggestion  of  liickman  (Archaologia,  xxviii. 
418),  as  to  the  use  of  the  loop,  deserves  attention. 

b  Reported  cases  of  this  sort  should  be  strictly  scrutinized.  A  socketed  celt  and  palstave  at  Lake 
House  have  been  described  as  "  from  tumuli ;"  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  Duke  MS.  Another, 
reported  as  from  a  Dorset  barrow  ( The  Barrow  Diggers,  p.  74,  plate  ii.,  fig.  4 ),  rests,  probably,  on  no 
better  foundation.  A  fine  socketed  bronze  spear-head  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  is  catalogued  "  from  a 
barrow  opened  at  Ashbury,  Berks,  1850."  I  am  informed  by  H.  Hippisley,  Esq.,  the  donor,  that  it  was 
found  in  digging  near  the  canal  at  Sparsholt,  not  in  a  barrow. 

e  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  York,  p.  27,  fig.  ;  Cran.  Brit,  plate  6,  xii.  p.  (2),  fig.  C.  The  glass  bead  on  the 
loop  of  this  celt  does  not  prove  it  to  have  been  a  mere  ornament,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  celt  found  at  Tad- 
caster,  with  a  bead  attached  to  it  by  a  bronze  armlet.  Archeeotogia,  xvi.  362,  plate  liv.  fig.  2 ;  Arch.  Journ. 
IT.  p.  6,  fig.  u 

1  Archeeologia,  xvi.  348,  plate  L.  Nos.  3,  5;  Haree  Feralet,  p.  179. 

•  Arch.  Journ.  xxv.  246,  fig. ;  Arch.  Cambr.  3  S.  xiv.  259. 
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an  unburnt  body  at  Came,  near  Shaftesbury."  But  the  most  important  dis- 
covery of  a  celt  of  this  type  is  doubtless  that  in  a  barrow  at  Farway,  Devon, 
in  1870.  It  was  found  in  a  bed  of  undisturbed  charcoal,  5  feet  deep,  and  only  18 
inches  outside  the  central  kistvaen,  in  which  was  a  burnt  body.b 

As  to  socketed  spear- heads,  the  evidence  is  perhaps   more   conclusive.     At 


Fig.  152.     From  Farway,  Devon.     (Scale  §  liueur.)     Fij;.  153.     From  Wilsford,  Wilts. 

Stourhead,  in  the  same  case  with  the  bronze  dagger-blades,  is  a  small  spear  or 
javelin-head  of  this  type,  about  3^  inches  long,  with  two  very  small  loops 
at  the  upper  third  of  the  socket.  It  is  much  contorted  by  the  action  of 
fire ;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  that  described  by  Hoare  as  "  almost  melted  into 
a  rude  lump  by  the  heat  of  the  funeral  pile."0  It  bears  the  number  20,  and,  if 
the  register  to  which  these  figures  refer  should  ever  be  found,  positive  evidence 
may  be  obtained.  This  javelin-head  in  all  respects  resembles  that  from  Hag- 
bourn  already  referred  to,  figured  in  the  Archa^ologia ;  and  the  same  type  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  digging  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs.d  A  socketed  spear-head  seems 

*  Evans,  British  Coins,  p.  102. 

b  Kirwan,  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.  1870,  iv.  300,  plate  ii.  fig.  1.  Mr.  Kirwan  wrote  to  me  "there  was 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  celt  was  deposited  where  found  at  the  time  of  the  original  interment." 

c  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  208  (5.)  One  of  the  Wilsford  barrows,  near  Stonehenge  ;  in  a  grave  with  burnt 
bones. 

d  As  that  at  Beckhampton,  of  which  I  have  a  cast.  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  Salisbury,  p.  110,  fig.  20.  One 
of  similarly  small  size,  from  Fenton,  Yorkshire,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iii.  89. 
That  found  at  Cilhaul,  Montgomeryshire,  is  larger,  but  of  the  same  type.  Trans.  Potvys  Land  Club,  iii. 
432,  fig.  A  spear-head,  differing  a  little  in  form,  is  recorded  as  found  in  a  cist  under  a  cairn  at  Craw- 
ford, Lanark;  with  it  an  urn,  burnt  bones,  and  fine  bronze  armlet.  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  x.  7;  xvii. 
110,  plate  xi.  fig.  3  ;  xii.  figs.  1,  2. 
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also  to  have  been  found  "  among  the  ashes  "  in  one  of  the  barrows  at  Priddy, 
Somerset ;  Mr.  Skinner  describing  "  the  two  rivets  which  fastened  it  to  the  shaft  " 
as  "  still  remaining  in  the  socket.""  This  object,  I  fear,  is  lost,  though  the  bone 
pin  with  three  perforations  in  the  head,  from  the  same  interment,  is  still  in  the 
museum  at  Bristol. 

Bronze  Knices,  Daggers,  Sfc. — The  bronze  blades  from  the  barrows  are  by 
lloarc  variously  described  as  those  of  daggers,  spears,  lances,  and  arrows. 
The  great  majority  were  most  probably  daggers  or  knives  for  hunting,  or  for 
evcry-day  purposes.  No  other  tumuli  in  England  have  been  so  productive 
in  such  implements  as  those  of  Wiltshire ;  nor  have  so  many  of  such  large 
proportions  and  beautiful  workmanship  been  found  in  any  other  district.  As 
seen  in  the  preceding  table,  they  occurred  rather  more  frequently  with  unburnt 
bodies  than  with  burnt ;  viz.  in  the  proportion  of  about  19  per  cent,  of  the 
former,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  As  a  rule,  there  was  only  a  single  blade 
with  one  interment,  but  in  live  cases  there  were  two,k  and  in  two  three  blades.' 
Sir  Richard  describes  the  finding  of  about  sixty,  though  many  were  too  decayed 
for  preservation.  At  Stourhcad  I  count  about  forty  specimens  of  all  sorts  and 
sixes,  to  which  must  be  added  five  in  the  collection  at  Lake  House,  giving  a  total 
of  forty-five,  of  which  I  have  outlines.  I  have  likewise  measured  twelve  other 
blades  from  barrows  in  Wiltshire,"  which  raises  the  series  for  this  county  to  fifty- 
seven,  and  with  four  from  the  Somersetshire  barrows,  and  two  from  those  of 
Berkshire,'  gives  us  a  total  of  sixty-three,  all  probably  from  the  district  of  the 
Belgti>.  To  these  may  be  added  seven  from  the  Dorsetshire  tumuli/  figured  by 
Mr.  C.  Warne  of  half-size,  of  the  majority  of  which  I  have  full-sized  drawings. 

*  Arch.  Jimrn.  xvi.  1;")2.  The  Rev.  J.  Skinner  sent  a  sketch  of  the  spear-head  to  his  correspondent  the 
Rev.  James  Douglas,  author  of  Xeniit  liritunnica,  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  reproduced  in  the  copy 
<>f  the  letters  at  Hath.  The  description,  however,  is  explicit. 

h  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  121  (15),  122  ("«),  199  (™)t  205  (l64),  207  ("»). 
Ancient  Wilts,  i.  C7  ('),  202  ('*»),— the  rich  "  Bush  Barrow,"  near  Stonehenge. 

0  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum  (4), in  the  Devizes  (3),  in  the  Blackmore  (2),  in  the  British  Museum  (1), 
and  in  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dcnison's  and  my  own  collection  (each  1). 

'  The  four  from  Somersetshire  are  two  from  Priddy,  in  the  Bristol  Museum ;  two  from  West  Cranmore, 
in  Mr.  J  W.  Flower's  collection.  The  two  from  Lambourn,  Berkshire,  from  the  Seven  Barrows,  just  over  the 
Wiltshire  border,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

1  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dortet,  plate    "  Bronze  Daggers."     The  measurements  of  two  of  these  blades  are 
given,  Arehtrol'xjia,  xxx.   832.     Bronze  dagger-blades  are  rare  in  the  tumuli  of  Dorsetshire,  the  total 
number  known  to  me  not  exceeding  twelve.     With  two  or  three  exceptions,  they  were  with  burnt  bodies. 
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We  thus  obtain  for  analysis  seventy  examples  from  the  south-western  counties, 
which  may  be  distributed,  according  to  size,  into  five,  and  according  to  form  or 
type  into  four,  groups ;  as  in  the  following  table.  Twenty,  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole,  are  of  large  size,  from  6  to  13  inches  in  length,  such  as  are 
rarely  found  in  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  or  Yorkshire  :— 


WILTSHIRE  : 
TANGED  BLADES, 

I. 

Diminutive. 
i-2  in. 

1 

II.                    III.                    IV. 

Small.       j     Medium.            Lurj;e. 
^  —  i!  in.             ,i  —  (i  in.            ()  —  1)  in. 

V. 
Verv  I,!ir<:e. 
U—  V.\  in. 

Total. 

a.  Long 

• 

I 

1                   4 

1 

7 

/3.  Circularand  Oval  (Razors?) 

. 

1                   2 

• 

3 

1 
i 

10 

RIVETKD  BLADES, 

7.  Flat  and 

thin    . 

i 

4                   -1 

\ 

(i 

8.  Leaf-shaped  and  triangular 
Total 

2 

14 

21                  13 

4 

54 

60 

3 

16 

.'51                 15                  5 

70 

Tanged  Blades. — There  are  two  distinct  types  of  bronze  blades,  and  two 
varieties  of  each  type.  In  the  one,  which  is  comparatively  rare,  and  perhaps  the 
more  modern,  there  is  a  tang ;  in  the  other  a  short  plate  to  which  the  haft  was 
affixed  by  strong  rivets.  Of  the  first  there  are  three  at  Stourhead  and  one  at 
Lake  House.  That  figured  by  Hoare"  measures  5  inches,  the  others  are  of  smaller 
size.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  four  bronze  blades  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
from  the  small  number  of  barrows  at  and  near  Winterslow,  opened  by  Mr. 
Hutchins  in  1814,  as  many  as  three  are  of  this  type.  Two  of  these,  one 
"  inclining  to  roundness  at  the  point,"  a  little  longer  than  that  given  by  Sir 
Richard,  are  figured  in  Plate  XXXII.  figs.  2,  3.  A  much  larger  blade  from  a 

a  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  44,  plate  ii. 
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barrow  at  Roundway  is  10  inches  in  length,  and,  like  those 
of  smaller  size,  quite  plain,  except  that  it  is  bevelled  at  the 
edges.  It  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  a  black  powder,  the 
remains  probably  of  a  wooden  handle  and  sheath,  which 
extended  for  a  short  distance  from  the  blade.*  It  must  have 
been  a  formidable  weapon,  and  is  better  regarded  as  a  dagger 
or  hunting-knife  than  a  domestic  implement.  (Fig.  154,  and 
Plate  XXXII.  fig.  1.) 

In  one  small  blade  of  the  same  sort,  from  a  Staffordshire 
;  barrow,  the  tang  was  pierced  with  a  hole  for  a  peg  for  fixing 

it  in  the  handle. b  One  very  small  blade  at  Stourheadc  has 
likewise  a  hole  in  the  tang,  doubtless  for  the  same  purpose. 
(Plate  XXXII.  figs.  -1,  5.) 

^Moulds  for  easting  this  type  of  bronze  blade  have  not,  we 
believe,  been  found  in  England,  though  one  such  has  per- 
haps been  met  with  in  Scotland,  on  the  block  (fig.  146)  with 
cavities  for  wedge-shaped  celts,  like  those  found  in  the  bar- 
rows.  The  daggers  and  knives  of  this  type,  the  native  origin 
of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  show  a  decline  in  beauty  of 
form  and  style,  which  places  them  possibly  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  brou/e  period.'1  This,  however,  is  not  certainly  ascer- 
tained. Those  found  in  Wiltshire  have  indeed  mostly  accom- 
panied burnt  bodies ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  unburnt 
interments  are  by  no  means  always  anterior  in  date  to  the 
fit  i.-,4.  From  n..mi.iwiiy,  burnt.  Tlirough  the  whole  of  the  age  of  cremation,  the  bodies 
of  the  chieftains  seem  rarely  to  have  been  committed  to  the 

*  \\'ilts  Arch.  Mug.  iii.  ING  ;    Cran.  Brit,  plate  42,  xxxii.  p.  (3).     It  weighs  o£  oz.  av. 

'•  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  1G3.  A  narrow  tanged  blade,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cawthorne  Camps, 
K.  H.  Yorkshire,  termed  "a  spear-head  of  primitive  form,"  is  also  in  the  Bateman  Collection,  /.  c.  p.  219, 
Catalogue,  p.  21.  Another,  obtained  by  Mr.  Ruddock  from  the  same  part  of  Yorkshire,  is  in  the  Kendall 
Collection,  at  Pickering.  Onn  from  Keswick,  Cumberland,  3J  inches  long,  has  been  lately  added  to  the 
British  Museum;  also  one  of  double  that  size,  from  Sutton  Courtenay,  near  Abingdon.  That  from  Winwick, 
I^aticashire,  is  imperfectly  figured,  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xvi.  2'Jo,  plate  xxv.  fig.  9.  A  much  finer 
specimen  from  Newbury,  Berks,  is  given  ibid.  p.  322,  plate  xxvi.  fig.  1.  The  tanged  blades  from  Arreton, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  classed  as  spear-heads,  are  admitted  by  Mr.  Franks  to  be  possibly  daggers.  Archa- 
ologia,  xxxvi.  327,  plate  xxv.  figs.  1,  4  ;  Horee  Ferales,  p.  152,  154,  plate  vi.  figg.  24,  25. 

*  The  label  "Barrow  near  Robin  Hood's  Ball,"  shows  it  to  be  the  so  called  "  dart  or  arrow-head  " 
named,  Ancient  Wilti,  i   176,  (*). 

*  See  Prof.  Worsaae,  by  M.  Ch.  G.  A.  Gosch,  Arch.  Journ.  xxiii.  87. 
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flames,  though  those  of  their  wives  and  slaves  were.     (See  §  iii.  and  fig.  10 
ante.) 

Razor  Blades. — A  small  blade  at  Stourhead,  somewhat  decayed,  measuring 
with  the  tang  about  3  inches,  is  of  nearly  circular  form, 
with  a  cutting-edge  all  round.  (Plate  XXXII.  fig.  6.)  It 
bears  much  resemblance  to  the  curious  blades  found  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  supposed  to  be  razors,3  an 
attribution  confirmed  by  a  well-preserved  specimen  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  from  the  barrow  at  Winterslow.  This 
last  is  of  a  very  delicate  oval  form,  almost  exactly  that 
of  the  leaf  of  the  ribwort,  Plantago  media,  and  is  beauti- 
fully ornamented  with  parallel  flutings  down  the  centre. 
(Plate  XXXII.  fig.  8.)  Its  weight  is  no  more  than  half 
an  ounce.  It  was  in  an  urn,  with  a  large  deposit  of  burnt 
bones  and  a  set  of  beautiful  amber  buttons  or  studs.  I 
have  found  a  third  example,  also  of  oval  form,  in  the 
museum  at  Bristol,  from  a  barrow  at  Priddy,  Somerset.1' 
The  edge  was  "sharp  enough,"  says  Mr.  Skinner,  "to 
mend  a  pen."  (Plate  XXXII.  fig.  9.)  A  somewhat  similar 
blade,  distinguished  by  ornamental  engraved  hatchings  and  an 
elongata  midrib,  from  a  cinerary  urn  in  a  cairn  at  Balblair, 
Sutherland,  was  in  all  probability  likewise  a  razor.0  (Fig. 
155.)  We  must  remember  that  the  Britons  in  Ctcsar's  time 
were  great  shavers,  and  applied  the  razor  to  the  whole  of 
the  body,  except  the  head  and  upper  lip.d 

Riveted  Blades. — In  the  type  of  dagger-blade  more  usually  met  with  there  is 
a  short  handle-plate,  or  prolongation  of  the  blade,  by  which  it  has  been  secured 
to  the  haft  by  strong  rivets  with  stud-like  heads  of  bronze.  The  handle  of  wood 
or  horn,  sometimes  bone  or  ivory,  has,  with  rare  exceptions,  perished  ;  but  the 

11  Wilde,  Cat.  Mus.  R.  I.  Acad.  p.  549,  fig.  433;  1  force  Ferales,  p.  153,  plate  vi.  fig.  10;  Proc.  Soc. 
Ant.  Scot.  v.  84;  vi.  357  ;  Arch.  Journ.  xxii.  74,  fig.  Arch.  Cambr.  3  s.  xii,  100.  (Plate  xxxii.  fig.  7.) 
A  similar  bilboed  blade,  with  central  perforation,  from  Heathery  Burn  Cave,  Durham,  is  in  Mr.  Green- 
well's  collection. 

b  Arch.  Journ.  xvi.  151.  It  has  a  rivet-hole  in  the  tang,  and  weighs  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce,  being  quite  plain,  and  smaller  than  that  from  Winterslow. 

0  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  vii.  475,  fig.  See  a  ruder  sort  of  bronze 'razor,  from  Cottle,  Berkshire,  Proc. 
Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  ii.  301,  fig. 

d  B.  G.  v.  14. 
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shape  of  its  distal  extremity  is  nearly  always  visible  at  the  base  of  the  blade, 
in  the  form  of  a  gently  curved  line,  which,  at  least  in  the  larger  specimens,  has 
a  second  deeply  lunated,  semicircular,  O,  or  sometimes  V-shaped  curve  or  bend, 
in  the  centre.  There  are  two  strongly  contrasted  varieties  of  riveted  dagger- 
knives,  which  belong  to  two  distinct  methods  of  manufacture.  The  rarer  flat  and 
thin  blades  seem  to  have  been  simply  cut  out  of  hammered  metal,  whilst  the 
more  common  but  more  beautiful  leaf-shaped  blades  must  have  been  cast  in  care- 
fully prepared  moulds.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  more  recent  variety,  as  its 
predominance  in  the  more  northern  counties  seems  to  show. 

Flat  and   Thin  Blades. — The  riveted  dagger-blades  of  the  less  common  form 
are  thin,  and   of  simple   outline ;   and,  except  that   the 
cutting  edges  are  generally  neatly  bevelled,  are  unorna- 
mented.     The  shape  is  straight  or  convexly  curved,  and* 
usually  rounded  at  the  point,  so  that  they  would  appear 
more  adapted  for  cutting  than  piercing.     Two  fine  speci- 
mens are  figured  in  ^Indent  Wilts,  one  of  which  retains 
its  wooden  handle."     Two  of  smaller  size  are  likewise  at 
Stourhcad ;''  and  three  others,  one  in  the  Ashmolean,  one 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
lion.  Mrs.  Denison,  may  also  be  instanced.     The  former, 
from  a  barrow  at  Blcwbury,  Berks,  is  three  inches  long 
and  one  broad.      It  is  described   by  Dr.  John    Wilson, 
F.S.A.,  as  having  "  the  make  of  a  plumber's  knife,  rather 
blunt  at  the  end,  and  designed  to  cut  at  the  sides.     If 
not  an  ordinary  knife,"  Dr.  Wilson  thought,  "  it  might 
have  been  employed  in  flaying   [animals],  for  which  its 
peculiar  make  would  exactly  fit  it."c     That  from  an  in- 
terment at  Ilomington,  near  Salisbury,  is  6-^  inches  long 

Kl_.  ,-,-    Kr ,  as  by  2^  in  greatest  breadth.     It  has  a  narrow  bevel  at  the 

edges,  and  on  one  side  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  lustre, 

like  that  of  a  burnished  silver  mirror.     (Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  1.)     It  has  five 
large  rivets.11    The  third,  from  a  barrow  at  East  Kennet,  Wilts,  here  figured,  is 

Ancitnt  Wiltf,  i.  plates  xxiii.  xxxiv.     Compare  these  with  that  in  Wilde's  Cataloguf,  p  451,  fig.  327. 
'  They  measure  4J  and  3}  inches  in  length,  and  are  respectively  numbered  122  and  128. 

Arch.  Jmirn.  v.  282,  fig.  293  ;  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Attoc.  xvi.  249. 

d  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  iv.  329  ;  Horce  Feraltt,  p.   158,  plate  vii.  fig.   21.     It  was  found  with  a  skeleton 
lying  north  and  south.    A  blade  of  similar  type  and  size,  from  one  of  the  Derbyshire  barrows,  has  likewise 
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of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  being  5^  inches  in  length,  and  has  only  three 
rivets,  with  smaller  heads  than  those  in  the  blade  from  Homington.  It  is  like- 
wise more  rounded  at  the  point.  (Fig.  156.) 

Leaf-shaped  Blades. — The  other  and  by  much  the  more  common  variety  of 
riveted  blade  is  for  the  most  part  of  an  elegant  leaf-shape, 
with  undulating  or  flamboyant  outline,  approximating  in 
some  of  the  larger  specimens  to  that  of  the  leaf-shaped 
bronze  sword.  In  a  few,  the  outline  is  formed  by  two 
straight  converging  lines,  curved  only  at  the  point.  These 
are  called  "triangular"  by  Sir  W.  Wilde.  The  larger 
specimens  are  often  elegantly  ornamented.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinctly raised,  sometimes  diffused,  midrib,"  between  which 
and  the  bevelled  or  feathered  edges  are  two,  or,  in  those 
of  largest  size,  three,  four,  or  even  five,  grooved  lines 
or  parallel  flutings,  which  converge  and  meet  at  the  end 
of  the  midrib  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  point. 
This  arrangement  is  well  seen  in  the  fine  blade  from 
Camerton,  Somerset.  In  this,  however,  a  second  midrib 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  first  (fig.  157). b  In  three  of 
those  at  Stourhead,  the  middle  of  the  blade  is  pounced 
with  closely-set  engraved  dots  or  lines.0  Some  English- 
found  blades  of  this  type  are  more  elaborately  engraved 

a  brilliant  silvered  appearance  (Vestiges,  p.  90).     Here  also  belongs  the  blade 

with  two  rivets,  4^  inches  long   and  1J  inch  broad,  from   a  barrow  with  burnt 

remains  at  Yatesbury,  North   Wilts,  figured  by  Dean  Merewether  (Proc.  Arch.     Fig.  ir.7.     From  Cnniertoii. 

Inst.  at  Salisbury,  p.  97,  fig.  T).     A  very  broad  and  coarse  blade  about  4  J  inches 

long,  labelled  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Webb,  late  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  "  found  in  a  tumulus,"  is  in  the 

Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.     It  has   three  holes   at   the  base,  but   no  rivets,   and,  the  edges  being 

unground,  appears  unfinished. 

•  In  a  broad  triangular  blade  from  a  barrow  at  Teddington,  Middlesex  (plate  xxxv.  fig.  3),  measuring 
7  inches  long  and  2^-  broad,  the  midrib  is  trilobed.  It  weighs  4^  oz.  av.  Trans.  Surrey  Arch.  Soc.  i.  74  ; 
Archceologia,  xxxvi.  175  ;  Arch.  Journ,  xiii.  305,  fig. 

b  Proc.  Arch.  Soc.  Somerset,  viii.  44.  A  very  similarly  ornamented  dagger-blade  from  a  barrow  at 
Cranmore,  likewise  in  East  Somerset,  is  given  in  PI.  xxxv,  fig.  2,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  VV.  Flower, 
F.G.S.  It  weighs  3f  oz.  ;  that  from  Camerton,  3J  oz.  nearly.  The  barrow  at  Cranmore  was  of  the  bell 
form,  and  covered  a  burnt  interment.  With  it  were  a  second  smaller  bronze  blade  and  some  flint  scrapers. 

c  The  large  leaf-shaped  and  triangular  blades  figured  by  Hoare  are  in  plates  xiv.  xv.  1,  2 ;  xxviii.  7  ; 
and  in  Unpublished  Plates  xxii  B,  xxvii.,  xxxiv  D,  and    "  Tumuli — Imber,"  4.     With  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, they  are  from  barrows  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stonehenge.     Two  of  these  are  stippled 
or  pounced ;  and  a  third,  labelled  "  Barrow  No.  120,"  is  also  decorated  in  the  same  way. 
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with  rows  of  chevrons  or  zigzags  near  the*  handle-plate,"  but  none  thus  orna- 
mented seem  to  have  been  met  with  in  the  barrows.  The  smaller  blades  have 

one,  two,  or  three,  the  larger  from  three  to  six, 
rivets.  There  are  only  three  examples  with  this 
last  number  at  Stourhead  ;  two  being  the  largest 
of  all,  10£  (Plate  XXXV.  fig.  1)  and  13  inches 
loug.1'  The  length  of  the  rivets  in  these  last  shows 
that  the  distal  extremity  of  the  handle  was  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  centre,  and 
half  an  inch  at  the  outer  border,  there  being  a 
regular  gradation  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
the  length  of  the  three  pairs,  —  '75,  'G25,  -50  inch. 
In  the  smaller  blades  with  three  rivets,  that  in  the 
centre  is  often  decidedly  longer  than  the  two  lateral 
ones.  AVhon  the  perforations  in  the  handle-plate 
are  without  rivets,  it  would  seem  that  pegs  of  wood 
had  served  instead,  and  traces  of  such  pegs  are  said 
to  have  been  seen  in  one  of  the  Dorsetshire  blades/ 
This  method  of  fastening  the  handle  is  at  least  more 
probable  than  that  by  thongs  of  leather  or  sinews, 
suggested  by  Batcman.  (Plates  XXXIV.  fig.  1; 
XXXV.  iigs.  1—  5.)d 

Some  of  the  blades   were  thought  by  Hoare  to 
have  been  gilt  ;'  an  opinion  in  which  he  was  followed 

"  llnrce  Ferules,  p.  158,  plate  vii.  fig.  19  ;  Bowman,  Reliq.  Kbor. 
p.  39,  fig.;  D.  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals,  p.  264,  fig.  The  same 
ornament  occurs  on  wedge-shaped  celts,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
harrows,  but  not  on  any  certainly  so  derived. 

11  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  202  (l58),  Unpublished  Plate  xxvii.  The  large 
leaf-shaped  blade,  from  Cressingham,  Norfolk,  8f  inches  long,  has  like- 
wise had  three  pairs  of  rivets,  those  on  the  outside  |  inch  long,  those 

on  each  side  of  the  centre  *  inch'     h  is  figure<1  above  (fiR>  158)'  and  " 
remarkable  for  the  deep  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  broad  central 

midrib,  outside  which  furrows  are  two  lateral  ribs.  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iv.  456.)  The  dagger-blade, 
9  inches  long,  from  Came,  Dorset  (Warne,  op.  cit.  i.  35  (10),  fig.  r),  of  which  I  have  a  full-sized  drawing, 
mint  also  have  had  six  rivets.  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iv.  456.) 

r  Warne,  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dor  get,  iii.  7  ;  MS.  Minute*  Soc.  Antiq.  1784,  p.  51. 

«  T«n  Yean'  Itigyinyg,  pp.  57,  113,  160. 

•  Ancient  Wiltt,  \.  41  («),  239,  (9);  comp.  182  (<);  Mut.  Wiltun.  p.  7. 
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in  respect  to  specimens  from  other  counties  both  by  his  friend  Skinner  and  by 
Mr.  J.  Sydenham.*  This  notion  is  not  supported  by  the  examination  of  more 
critical  antiquaries.6  I  have  myself  tested  the  brilliantly  patinated  surface  of 
such  bronzes  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  without  obtaining  the  purple  stain  on  the 
skin  characteristic  of  gold.  It  has  been  thought  that  many  such  objects  were 
"  varnished  or  lacquered  like  modern  brasses,  with  the  effect  of  preserving  the 
golden  lustre  of  the  bronze."  b 

When  the  smaller  knife-blades  are  at  all  decorated  it  is  usually  by  one,  perhaps 
two  or  three,  fluted  lines  within  the  edges  ;  it  is  more  common,  however,  to  find 
them  quite  plain.  In  form  they  vary  a  good  deal,  but  may  generally  be  described 
as  triangular.  The  sides  in  most  are  a  little  hollowed,  and  in  a  few,  as  in  one 
from  Everley,  the  hollowing  of  the  outline  is  so  marked  as  to  constitute  a  distinct 
variety— that  of  the  "  langue  de  chat."  (Plate  XXXIV.  figs.  4,  5,  G,  7.) 

At  the  present  day,  these  blades  are  generally  regarded  as  knives  or  daggers ; 
but  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  they  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  heads  of  spears  or 
javelins.  The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  sheaths,  and,  in  two  instances,  of 
handles,  induced  a  change  in  this  opinion,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  first  volume 
he  says,  "  Daily  experience  convinces  me  that  those  implements  we  supposed  to 
be  spear-heads  may  more  properly  be  denominated  daggers  or  knives  worn  by  the 
side,  and  not  affixed  to  long  shafts  like  the  more  modern  lance."  <•  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  remains  of  handles  or  shafts  were  not  searched  for,  and  that  the 
position  of  the  blades  found  with  unburnt  bodies  is  not  always  noted ;  though  in 
four  out  of  seven  so  found  they  are  stated  to  have  been  near  the  side  or  waist.d 
Several  of  the  smaller  blades  were  accompanied  by  ornaments,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  women,  which  is  in  favour  of  their  having  been  knives  or  domestic  imple- 
ments.8 

*  "A  bronze  instrument  (dagger?),  7  inches   in  length,  and  the  surface  highly  gilt"  (Fig.  157  ante.) 
Proc.  Arch.  Soc.  Somerset,  viii.  44 ;  Archawlogia,  xxx.  332,  plate  xvii.  fig.  8 ;   Warne,  Celtic  Tumuli  of 
Dorset,  iii.  46. 

b  Wilde,  Cat.  Mus.  R.  I.  Acad.  p.  374,  comp.  300,  395. 

c  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  185  (24).  Sir  Richard  did  not  altogether  relinquish  the  idea  that  some  were  the 
heads  of  spears.  In  Mus.  Wiltun.  (1828),  he  names  spears  and  daggers  of  bronze  ;  and  in  Tumuli  Wiltun. 
(1829),  p.  10,  daggers  and  lances. 

11  Ancient  Wilts,  pp.  44  ('),  122  (16),  202  (158),  238  (9).  In  the  second  there  were  two,  and  in  the  third 
three  blades  at  or  near  the  waist.  The  ancient  Assyrians  often  wore  two'xJaggers  in  the  girdle.  (Hora 
Ferales,  p.  156).  In  two  interments,  the  blades  were  found  "  near  the  head."  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.  205 
ii.  90(i). 

•  Ancient  Wilts,   i.  70  ('),  99,  124  (e6),  161  (28).     Three  others  were  in  disc-shaped  barrows,  supposed 
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It  is,  however,  possible  that  some  of  the  large  blades  may  have  been  thrusting- 
spears  for  use  in  the  chase.  Where  two  are  found  with  the  same  interment 
they  are  not  exactly  of  one  type ;  but  one  is  light  and  thin  and  of  greater 
breadth,  the  other,  strengthened  by  a  stout  midrib,  relatively  heavier,  and  of 
more  pointed  or  leaf-like  form  ;  the  rivets  also  are  larger.  In  such  cases  the 
former  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  be  the  dagger,  the  latter  the  spear.  This 
distinction  is  to  be  traced  in  two  pairs  of  the  largest  blades  from  two  of  the 
richest  barrows  near  Stonehenge."  Some  of  the  smaller  blades  may  have  been 
those  of  javelins;  one,  three  inches  long,  from  a  barrow  at  Roundway,  is  stated 
by  so  good  an  observer  as  Mr.  AV.  Cunuington,  F.G.S.,  to  have  had  a  wooden 
shaft  "  about  :i  foot  in  length.""  (Plate  XXXIV.  fig.  5.) 

Three  small  blades  were  regarded  by  lloare  as  arrow-heads  ;c  but  I  am  only  able 
to  identify  one  of  them  in  the  collection,  the  small  tanged  knife  already  described. 
That  engraved  by  him  under  this  name  is  of  leaf-shape,  with  bevelled  edges  and 
midrib,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length.  It  appears  to  have  had  three  rivets. 
It  was  from  a  disc-shaped  barrow,  with  a  burnt  body,  accompanied  by  more  than 
a  hundred  beads  and  other  ornaments  of  amber.  It  maybe  assumed  to  have  been 
a  miniature  knife  for  female  use,  and  bears  much  resemblance  to  certain  double- 
edged  knives  now  in  use  in  offices.  Proof  has  not  been  obtained  that  the  arrows 
of  the  Ancient  Britons  were  ever  tipped  with  bronze/  though  such  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  use  of  a  small  blade  from  a  barrow  at  Broughton,  Lincolnshire. 

to  be  those  of  women.  (I  hid.  p.  1GC,  note,  2(>7  ('-').  The  burnt  body  at  Upton  Pyne  with  which 
was  a  blade  three  inches  long,  a  bronze  awl  or  gimlet,  and  a  necklace  of  shale  or  lignite,  &c.,  figured 
under  "  Ornaments,"  appears  likewise  to  have  been  that  of  a  woman.  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  for  Science, 

iv.  IM:;,  fig.  i. 

•  Ancitut  Wills,  i.   \~>->  (lc),  plate  xv.  2(K!  (158).     Sir  Richard  discriminated  the  two  blades  as  spear 
and  dagger  in  these  interments.     I  find  the  distinctions  are  most  strongly  marked  in  the  last,  in  which  the 
ppear-head,   if  such,    (13  inches   long)  weighs   12  oz.,  the  dagger  (10J  inches)  8J  oz.     (PI.  xxxv.  tig.  1.) 
Other  possible  spear-heads  are  those  in   plates  xiv.  ('*)  (8  oz.) ;  xxviii.  (7),  and  in   Unpublished  Plate 
"  Irober  ; "  also  those  at  Stourhead  marked  "  Wilsford,  170  "  (7J  oz.)  ;  "110  from  barrow  120  "  (5|  oz.)  ; 
and  "125   from  barrow    140"   (9^  oz.)     This  last,  broad  and  handsome,  is   nearly  eight  inches  long,  has 
*ix  rivets,  and  a  large  thick  midrib,  and  is  relatively  the  heaviest  in  the  collection. 

'  Will »  Arch.  Mny.  vi.  1C4.  It  is  called  a  handle,  but,  if  a  foot  in  length,  could  not  have  been  the  haft 
of  a  dagger.  Mr.  Ciinnington  speaks  confidently  of  the  decayed  wood  having  a  defined  form  of  about  this 
length. 

«  Ancirnt  Wiltt,  i.  67  (J),  176  (*),  238  («),  plate  xxxii.  fig.  1.     All  three  were  with  burnt  bodies. 

*  Bronze  arrow-heads  fastened  to  the  shafts  by  rivets  are,  I  believe,  unknown  to  archaeology.     None  are 
described   by  Du  Noyer,  Arch.  Journ.  vii.  281,  or  Wilde,  Catalogue,  p.  503,  or  in  Hortr  Ferales,  p.  151, 
plate  vi. 
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It  is  two  inches  in  length,  has  been  fixed  to  its  handle  or  shaft  by  a  tang,* 
(fig.  159),  and  has  much  resemblance  to  the  first  type  of  bronze  arrow-head  in  Du 
Noyer's  classification.  A  similar,  but  still  more  fragmentary,  tanged  blade  was 


Fig.  159.     From  Broughton,  Lincolnshire.  Fig.  ICO.     From  Roundwav,  Wilts. 

(Actual  size.) 

obtained  from  a  barrow  at  Roundway,  Wilts. b  (Fig.  100).  Both  have  probably 
been  small  double-edged  knives  and  not  arrow-heads. 

Sheaths  and  Handles. — With  three  of  the  smaller  blades  were  the  remains  of 
sheaths  of  wood.c  With  six  of  larger  size  were  traces  of  similar  sheaths,  two  of 
them  lined  with  linen,  "  the  web  of  which  was  still  to  be  distinguished. "d  One 
of  these  scabbards  had  been  highly  ornamented  with  "indentations  which  had 
certainly  been  gilt."  It  is  not  certain  that  all  blades  so  protected  were  those  of 
daggers :  Homer  tells  us  that  spears  themselves  were  kept  in  cases. r 

The  remains  of  handles  were  often  noticed.  One  appeared  to  be  "  box-wood, 
and  was  rounded  somewhat  like  that  of  a  large  knife."  Another  blade  had  a 
great  part  of  the  wooden  handle  adhering  to  it,  and  "  the  mode  by  which  it  had 
been  fastened"  (with  four  rivets)  was  clearly  seen/  (Plate  XXXV.  fig.  5.)  In 

*  Arch.  Journ.  viii.  34(5  ;   Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iii.  438,  where  Mr.  Franks  regards  it  as  an  arrow-head. 
Comp.  Arch.  Journ.  vii.  281,  fig.  1,  2  ;  Wilde,  Catalogue,  p.  503,  fig.  388. 

b  Gran.  Brit,  plate  42,  xxxii.  p.  (3).  Comp.  Arch.  Journ.  xviii.  IfiO,  where  it  is  described  as  ''  the 
tang  of  a  knife  or  small  weapon  of  which  the  blade  has  wasted  away."  Other  supposed  bronze  arrow-heads 
are  reported,  Arch.  Journ.  xvi.  148,  151  ;  xviii.  71  ;  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  259.  The  last  was  a  small 
riveted  knife-blade,  as  my  sketch  of  it  shows. 

c  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  39  ('),  194  ("apparently  willow"),  ii.  94.  With  two  blades  from  barrows  at  Priddy, 
Somerset,  there  were  also  decayed  wooden  sheaths.  Arch,  Journ.  xvi.  149.  That  of  a  dagger  foutid  in 
Dorsetshire  is  stated  to  have  been  of  leather  (Warne,  op.  cit.  i.  51  (38) ;  also  some  of  those  from  the 
barrows  of  Stafford  and  Derby.  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  160. 

d  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  122  ('«),  185  ('*),  205  (164),  207  (182),  238  (9)  ;  Mus.  Wiltun.  p.  7.  There  were 
remains  of  a  sheath  and  handle  of  wood  with  a  bronze  blade  in  the  tumulus  at  Kellythorpe,  E.  R.  Yorkshire. 
Archaologia,  xxxiv.  255,  plate  xx.  fig.  8. 

•  Iliad,  xix  387. 

'  Ancient   Wilts,  i.  242  (20).     Figured  in  Unpublished  Plate  xxxiv.  D. 
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some  the  handles  had  been  strengthened  by  an  oval  pommel  of  bone.     One  such, 

at  Stourhead,  has  five  holes  in  its  edge  and  a  sixth  at  the  top,  for  as  many  pegs 

or  rivets.'    They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Yorkshire  dagger-knives,  but  rare  in 

those  of  Wiltshire ;  one  or  two  however  of  which  seem  to  have  had  pommels 

of  aruber.b    In  the  usual  form  of  bone  pommel,  there  is  a  long  oval  excavation 

about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  which  the  end  of  the  handle  was  secured  by  two  or 

more  pegs  or  rivets.     (Fig.  113.)     In  a  less  finished  but  rarer  form  found  with  a 

Yorkshire  dagger  (Plate  XXXIV.  fig.  3),  the  excavation  goes  through  the  bone, 

so  that  the  end  of  the  wooden  handle  must  have  appeared  surrounded  by  an  oval 

ring  of  bone.     (Fig.  1-15.)     A  blade,  4£  inches  long,  from  a  barrow  at  Thwing, 

K.  R.  Yorks.,  had  the  handle  of  ox-horn,  the  two  sides  held  together,  not  merely 

at  the  end,  but  also  by  two  separate  rivets  arranged  lengthwise.    Another,  likewise 

in  the  Greenwell  Collection,  has  three  large  rivets  for  this  purpose.     One  miniature 

knife  or  scraper  at  Stourhead,  probably  for  feminine  use,  is  elegantly  mounted  in 

a  handle  formed  of  two  pieces  of  amber,  secured  by  two  rivets  and  bound  with 

four  strips  of  gold.     The  bronze  blade  was  only  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  is 

fixed  at  a  right  angle  with  its  handle,  which  is  one  inch  in  length.'     No  daggers 

found  in  barrows  in  Wiltshire  or  other  parts  of  England  have  handles  of  bronze. 

The  only  perfect  bron/e  dagger  from  a  tumulus  in  Wiltshire  is  of  the  thin 
broad-bladed  variety.  The  handle  is  of  wood,  held  together  by  thirty  rivets  of 
bron/e,  and  strengthened  at  the  end  by  an  oblong  bone  pommel  fastened  with 
two  pegs.  It  is  decorated  by  dots  incised  in  the  surface  of  the  wood,  forming  a 
border  of  double  lines,  and  circles  between  the  heads  of  the  rivets.d  (Plate  xxxiv. 
fig.  2.)  A  similar  dagger  of  the  broad  variety,  having  exactly  the  same  number 
of  rivets,  was  found  in  one  of  the  Derbyshire  barrows ;'  and  another  from  Garton, 

*  Ibid.  i.  114  (*),  195,  plate  xxiii.     That  figured   in  Unpublished  Plate,  Scratchbury,  is  probably  a 
button.     A  bone  pommel  was  found  with  the  Gristhorpe  interment,  Cran.  Brit,  plate  52,  x.  p.  (2),  fig.  4. 
Others  from  barrows  in  Derbyshire  are   in   the   Bateman  Collection  (Vestiges,  pp.  39,  98,    Catalogue, 
p.  1,12);  and  others  from  Yorkshire  are  seen  in  the  Batcman,  Grttenwell,  Mortimer,  and  Kendall  collections. 
Comp.  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  226  ;  Joura.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xvi.  288,  plate  xxv.  figs.  5,  6. 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  124  (M).  The  pommel,  though  not  described  as  such  by  Hoare,  is  figured  in  Un- 
publithcd  Plate  xv  B.,  and  will  be  given  as  a  wood-cut,  under  "  Amber."  Possibly  the  oblong  amber 
"  solitaire  "  from  the  barrow  at  Wintenlow  formed  the  pommel  of  the  handle  of  the  fluted  tanged  blade 
(razor  ?)  found  near  it.  The  four  diamond-shaped  amber  studs  were,  perhaps,  ornaments  of  the  sheath  or 
beJt.  (Modern  Wilts  (Alderbury),  v.  210.) 

'  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  201  ("»),  plate  «v.  fig.  4. 

*  Ancient  Wills,  i.  195,  note,  plate  xxiii.     This  dagger  was  found  in  a  barrow  at  Brigmilston. 
'  B»»em»n,  Vestiges,  p.  68.     This  blade  measures  6J  inches  long  and  2|  inches  broad. 
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E.  R.  Yorkshire,  also  very  similar,  is  described  further  on  and  figured  in  Plate 
xxxiv.  fig.  3.  The  handle  of  one  of  the  largest  Wiltshire  daggers  (blade  10£ 
inches  long),  was  a  marvellous  specimen  of  delicate  workmanship.  It  was  of 
wood,  studded  with  an  infinity  of  gold  pins  of  almost  microscopic  size,  forming  a 
beautiful  zigzag  pattern.1  (Plate  XXXV.  fig.  1.) 

No  narrow  leaf-shaped  dagger  with  its  handle  complete  has  been  discovered  in  a 
Wiltshire  tumulus,  but  a  remarkable  specimen  was  found  at  Bere  Regis,  in 
Dorsetshire.  It  unfortunately  was  destroyed  in  a  fire ;  but  a  drawing  of  it  has 
been  kindly  supplied  to  me,  with  notes  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  Solly,  F.S.A.,  in  which 
it  is  described  as  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  retaining  much  of  its  metallic 
lustre.  It  had  a  complete  ivory  handle  fastened  by  five  broad-headed  bronze  rivets, 
and  was  13  inches  in  full  length.  (Plate  XXXIV.  fig.  1.)  Its  preservation  Avas 
due  to  its  being  imbedded  in  charcoal  and  clay,  with  a  deposit  of  burnt  bones, 
beneath  a  stone  of  more  than  a  ton  in  weight.  With  it  was  a  second  small  blade 
also  of  bronze,  which,  as  Mr.  Solly  says,  "  may  have  been  a  knife." 

On  comparing  the  two  perfect  weapons  from  Bcrc  Regis  and  Milston,  a  great 
difference  is  at  once  seen.  Both  may  be  termed  daggers ;  but  the  former  or 
leaf-shaped  blade,  a  veritable  poignard,  would  alone  have  been  formidable  in 
warfare,  in  which  it  might  have  done  good  service.  The  broad-bladcd  specimen, 
shortened  perhaps  from  long  use,  may  be  better  regarded  as  a  hunting-knife  well 
adapted  for  flaying  and  cutting  up  animals.  A  distinction  in  the  mode  of  use 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  great  difference  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  handles ; 
that  of  the  broad  blade  being  adapted  for  grasping,  and  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  the  other.  The  difference  of  form  in  the  leaf-shaped  blades  referred  to  on  a 
preceding  page,  as  possibly  betokening  dagger  and  spear,  may  really  indicate 
nothing  more  than  what  is  here  inferred  from  these  two  examples. 

Among  peoples  in  a  certain  stage  of  civilization,  weapons  of  war  and  of  the 


•  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  202  (158),  plate  xxvii.  2.  Impressions  of  the  gold  pins  are  visible  in  the  a;rugo  ;iud 
decayed  wood  on  the  handle-plate  of  the  blade.  The  British  chevron  in  this  handle,  the  same  as  that  on 
so  many  of  the  fictile  vessels,  is  almost  conclusive  as  to  the  indigenous  origin  of  the  dagger.  The  fragment 
of  bronze,  2|-  inches  long,  ornamented  with  zigzags  and  dots,  from  a  barrow  in  Dorset,  opened  by  Colonel 
Drax  in  1784,  appears  to  have  been  the  finish  to  the  top  of  the  handle  of  a  broad,  thin,  bronze  dagger,  with 
the  blade  of  which,  8J  inches  long,  it  was  found.  (Douglas,  Nenia,  p.  153,  plate  xxxiii.  figs.  1,  3;  Warne, 
p.  cit.  iii.  7. 

b  The  particulars  of  this  discovery  are  here  accurately  given  for  the  first  time.  See  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  i. 
75  ;  Journ.  Brit  Arch.  Assoc  ii.  98.  It  is  there  figured,  and  less  inadequately  in  Warne,  op.  cit.  li.  17. 
Plate  of  Bronze  Daggers  A.  There  is  a  coloured  drawing  of  in  the  Library  of  the  Society. 
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chase  are  often  identical ;  but  a  review  of  the  objects  before  us  leads  us  to  doubt 
whether  they  were  generally  intended  for  use  in  fight.  They  probably  formed  part 
of  the  ordinary  equipment  of  those  who  owned  them,  serving  for  various  purposes 
in  everyday  life.  The  larger  blades  may  have  been  more  particularly  intended  for 
the  chase,  but  have  likewise  been  resorted  to  in  any  sudden  encounter  with  an 
enemy. 

• 

llronze  Blades  from  the  Barrows  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  8fC. — The  bronze 
blades  from  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  are  generally  much 
smaller  than  those  of  Wiltshire,  and  of  much  less  frequent  occurrence.  Nine- 
teen were  obtained  in  the  Bateman  excavations,"  of  all  of  which  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  sketches  and  measurements.  They  vary  from  2}  to  6f 
inches  in  length;  and,  with  the  addition  of  one,  7f  inches  long,  from  Lett  Low, 
near  Warslow,1'  preserved  at  Calke  Abbey,  the  largest  found  in  this  part  of 
I '.upland,  and  the  only  one  of  warlike  form  (Plate  XXXIII.  figs.  3,  4,  5),  they 
inav  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 


I.                II 

-3  —  1  in.            -1  —  .">  in. 

I 

III. 

:>—  r,  in. 

IV. 
fi  —  fij  in. 

V. 

7J  in. 

Total. 

1  >i-:i:i!Y>Hii:K  AND  STAKKOKD- 

s  ii  IKK  : 

Bronze  Blades     .         .         .            :">                  5 

6 

.'5 

1 

20 

(With  uiiliurnt  bodies,  16  ;   with  burnt  bodies,  4.) 

The  Derbyshire  blades  differ  in  form  from  those  of  Wiltshire  and  the  South  of 
England.  Almost  all  are  of  the  flat  and  thin  variety,  only  three  having  an  undu- 
lating and  slightly  leaf-like  outline ;  and  in  but  one  is  there  any  attempt  at 
fluting,  and  this  is  of  a  coarse  description.  (Fig.  161.)  Seven  or  eight  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  rivet-heads,  unequalled  in  the  Wiltshire  blades  of  much 
larger  size.  The  finest  specimen  is  perhaps  that  from  Musdin,  with  patina  rival- 
ling the  brilliancy  of  malachite.'  (Fig.  1G2.)  It  is  5  inches  long  and  2£  inches 

•  Vtttigt,,  pp.  51  (fig.),  61,  03  (fig.),  66,  68,  90,  96  (fig.)  ;  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  pp.  21,  24,  34,  39, 
57,  91,  113,  115,  119,  148,  160,  163;  Arch.  Jmirn.  i.  247  ;  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc  yii.  217,  fig.  1  : 
Cran.  Brit,  plate  13,  xxii.  p.  (2).  The  further  we  go  north  the  more  seldom  are  bronze  blades  found 
with  burnt  bodies. 

Opened  by  Sir  John  Harpur  Crewe,  in  1851,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  to  whose 
kindness  I  owe  a  drawing  of  the  blade.  (  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  245  ;  Journ  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xviii.  42). 

c    Ten  Yeart'  Diggings,  p.  148. 
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broad,  has  a  strongly-defined  rounded  midrib,  and  three  rivets  (f  inch  long), — a 
number  scarcely  exceeded  in  this  district.  Though  less  than  half  the  length,  it 
bears  much  resemblance  to  bronze  blades,  one  from  Shropshire  and  one  from 


/ 


Fig.  161.     From  Dow  Low,  Dcrliyshire.  Fig.  162.     From  Musilin,  Staffordshire. 

(Scale  $  linear.) 

Cambridgeshire,*  each  believed  to  have  been  fixed  to  its  handle  at  right  angles,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  battle-axe. 

Bronze  daggers  are  of  still  rarer  occurrence  in  the  Yorkshire  barrows.     In  the 

OO 

Bateman  Collection  are  two  broad  triangular  blades  from  that  county  with  three 
rivets  each.b  Five  have  been  obtained  in  Mr.  Greenwell's  excavations ;  two  of 
the  broad,  roundly-pointed  variety,  also  with  three  rivets ;  one  leaf-shaped,  fluted 
and  with  a  midrib  ;c  and  one,  a  mere  knife,  2  inches  long.  The  fifth,  from  a  bar- 
row at  Helperthorpe,  of  peculiar  shape,  has  a  broad  base  and  concave  sides  with 
a  long  tapering  point,  similar  to  that  of  the  palaeolithic  flint-axes,  called  langues 

•  Arch.  Journ.  xi.  414,  fig.  ;  xii.  193;  Horce  Ferales,  pp.  162,  164,  plate  x.  fig.  7  ;  Wilde,  Catalogue 
R.  I.  Acad.  p.  489  ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  v.  403,  430,  pi.  ii.  fig.  5.  The  large  and  fine  heavy  blade 
from  near  Stranraer,  Wigtonshire,  in  the  Museum  at  Edinburgh  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  vii.  423),  is,  I 
suspect,  of  the  same  description. 

h  Ten  Tears'  Diggings,  pp.  206,  226,  from  the  Ruddock  excavations. 

'  Arch.  Journ.  xxii.  243,  fig.  6.     This  blade  is  decayed,  but  has  been  about  7  inches  long. 
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de  chat  by  the  French  workmen/  It  has  a  bone  pommel,  two  rivets  at  the 
handle-plato,  and  three  others,  doubtless  for  securing  the  two  halves  of  the 
handle.  Mr.  Mortimer  has  obtained  two  blades  (Plate  XXXIII.  fig.  6 ;  XXXIV. 
fig.  3),  one  with  a  broad  base  and  narrow  point  similar  to  that  last  described  ;  the 
other  broad,  round-pointed,  and  nearly  0  inches  long.  At  the  handle-plate  are 
four  rivets,  and  as  many  as  thirty-seven  others,  for  clamping  the  two  halves  of 
the  handle,  additionally  strengthened  by  two  narrow  side-strips  of  bronze,  and 
also  by  a  pommel  of  bone  of  the  usual  form.  (Plate  XXXIV.  fig.  3.)  This 
lino  weapon  resembles  that  at  Stourhead  and  another  in  the  Bateman  Col- 
leetion,  both  described  above ;  the  handle  however  is  even  more  complex.  In 
Mr.  Kendall's  collection,  at  Pickering,  I  examined,  but  did  not  measure,  a  fine 
blade  of  medium  size,  with  three  rivets  and  a  bone  pommel,  an  appendage  found 
with  at  least  half  of  the  blades  from  the  Yorkshire  barrows.  In  the  barrows 
of  Cleveland,  X  K.  Yorkshire,  no  bronze  knives  were  found  by  Mr.  Atkinson; 
but  there  was  one  with  the  (Jristhorpc  interment,  and  another  with  that  at 
Kellythorpe,  both  in  the  East  Hiding.1' 

As  here  shown,  the  length  of  these  Yorkshire  weapons  corresponds  very  much 
with  that  shown  on  the  foregoing  page  for  Derbyshire  : — 


I. 

'2  in. 

II. 

4  —  ii  in. 

III. 

r>—  <;  in. 

IV. 

G—  7  in. 

Total. 

YOKKSIIIUK  : 

Bronze  blade? 

1 

5 

3 

2 

11 

(All  with  unburnt  bodies.) 

So  far  as  unsystematic  explorations  in  the  cairns  and  cists  of  Scotland  extend, 
they  have  yielded  weapons  of  bronze  in  only  rare  instances.  Not  more  than  two 
or  three  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  and  only  three  or  four  others 
arc  known  to  me.0  Altogether,  as  we  proceed  northwards,  it  is  evident  that 

•  Kvnns,  Arrluroloyia,  xxxviii.  291,  plate  xv.  fig.  2. 

"  C'ran.  lint,  plate  52,  x.  p.  3,  fig.  5  ;  Archaeologia,  xxxiv.  255,  plate  xx.  fig.  8. 

e  Calaloguf  Mut.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  p.  78,  Nos.  152,  157.  Mr.  John  Stuart  figures  a  bronze  dagger-blade 
(4J  inches),  from  a  cairn  at  Linlathen,  Forfar  (Sculptured  Stones,  ii.  54,  plate  c.);  another  (5j  inches), 
from  a  ci«t  at  Carluke,  Lanark,  is  described  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  vii.  440);  both  with  unburnt  bodies. 
Mr.  Stuart  likewise  names  two  bronze  knives  in  an  urn  with  burnt  bones  from  St.  Andrews  ;  also  part  of 
a  dagger  from  a  cist  at  Biihopmill,  Elgin  (op.  tit.  ii.  lix.  xcvi.) 
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bronze  weapons  become  more  and  more  scarce,  as  was  to  have  been  expected  with 
objects  the  material  at  least  of  which  must  have  been  imported. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  drawing  any  precise  demarcation  between  the  bronze 
sword,  dagger,  and  knife.  The  difference  is  chiefly  one  of  dimensions  ;  "  the  short 
sword  passes  into  a  dagger,  the  slender  dagger  into  a  knife,  and  some  daggers 
may  have  served  as  knives  also.""  Some  bronze  blades  described  as  swords'1  differ 
in  no  essential  respect  from  the  leaf-shaped  daggers  found  in  barrows.  In  no 
instance  however,  so  far  as  known,  has  a  leaf-shaped  bronze  sword  been  found  in  a 
tumulus  in  England.c  In  the  Kendall  Collection,  at,  Pickering,  there  is  a  broken 
sword  of  the  narrow  rapier  type,  said  to  be  from  a  barrow.u  Without  details,  we 
must  presume  this  to  have  been  a  mere  casual  find.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
people  of  South  Britain  were  without  swords  at  the  time  to  which  our  barrows 
are  to  be  assigned ;  but  rather  that  it  was  not  their  practice  to  bury  with  the 
dead  costly  weapons  not  habitually  worn,  and  which  may  have  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son. 

The  smaller  bronze  blades  described  above  were  probably  knives  for  personal 
use,  worn  perhaps  by  both  men  and  women.  Those  of  dagger  fashion  would 
serve  for  piercing  as  well  as  cutting.  They  may  have  been  the  only  table-knives 
known  at  the  time  cither  in  Britain  or  Gaul.  Posidonius  describing  the  feasts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia,  of  which  he  was  witness  about  110  B.C.,  says, 
that  when  any  portion  of  the  joint  was  too  difficult  to  be  torn  off  by  the  teeth, 
they  divided  it  with  a  small  knife  which  they  carried  in  a  sheath  of  its  own.' 
The  table  customs  of  our  British  forefathers  are  not  likely  to  have  been  more 

a  Franks,  Horce  Ferales,  p.  155. 

b  Wilde,  Cat.  Mus.  R.  I.  Acad.  pp.  447,  448,  figs.  323,  324,  325. 

c  Bronze  swords  may  yet  be  found  in  our  barrows  ;  they  undoubtedly  occur  in  tumuli  of  the  same  bronze 
period  in  Denmark.  Arch.  Journ.  xxiii.  32,  34. 

d  The  fragment  resembles  the  blade  in  llorce  Ferales,  plate  vii.  fig.  15,  and  measures  about  12  inches, 
inclusive  of  the  bronze  handle.  Leaf-shaped  bronze  swords  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  barrows 
of  North  Britain.  (Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals,  pp.  2G5,  287,  434;  2nd  ed.  i.  394.)  On  inquiry,  however, 
I  learn,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Smith,  that  neither  of  these  cases  warrants  the  inferences 
deduced.  At  Memsie,  the  interment  was  comparatively  modern  and  the  sword  iron  ;  and  at  Carlochan, 
though  a  bronze  sword  was  found  in  removing  a  cairn,  it  is  not  stated  to  have  been  within  or  near  the  cist. 
The  absence  from  the  barrows  examined  by  him  of  the  "  more  artificially  formed  palstaves,  celts,  spears, 
and  swords"  of  bronze,  is  dwelt  on  by  Mr.  Bateman.  (Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  vii.  217.) 

•  Atheneeus,  iv.  36.  This  implement,  fj-a^aipia.  /jtuiiui,  Posidonius  says,  was  carried  in  its  own  sheath, 
beside  the  scabbard  of  the  sword  ;  just  as  Homer  says  a  similar  implement  was  by  the  ancient  Greeks  (see 
that  of  Agamemnon  quoted  below).  Posidonius  does  not  state  of  what  material  the  Gaulish  knife  was  formed. 

3o  2 
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refined  than  those  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls.*  Such  was  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  heroic  age,  and  Agamemnon  is  described  as  wearing  a  machara, 
which  he  used  when  a  knife  was  required,  and  which,  like  that  of  our  British 
ancestors,  was  of  bronzc.b 

It  is  for  the  more  elegant  leaf-shaped  daggers  of  bronze  that  a  foreign  origin 
has  been  claimed.  Sir  Richard  Iloare  says  they  "  bear  strong  marks  of  import- 
ation from  some  civilized  nation,  for  such  is  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship 
that  they  never  could  have  been  fabricated  by  the  Britons."'  The  progress  of 
modern  research  however  favours  the  opinion  that  in  general  the  bronze  weapons 
of  the  different  countries  of  Europe  were  the  manufacture  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  used.11  As  regards  the  varying  forms  of  celts,  the  ruder  sort  of  tanged 
dagger-blades,  many  socketed  spear-heads,  and  the  narrow  rapier-shaped  sword, 
then-  is  no  difficulty,  moulds  for  casting  such  being  found  in  these  islands.  No 
matrices  however  for  our  leaf-shaped  swords  "  of  pure  Grecian  type,"  nor  for  the 
almost  equally  elegant  leaf-shaped  dagger-blades,  have  come  to  light.  It  may  be 
thought  that  they  were  cast  in  sand  or  clay  ;  but,  were  this  proved,  the  opinion 
(»f  not  a  few  antiquaries'  may  be  admissible  that  their  prototypes  at  least  were 
<lfrived  from  exotic  sources. 

Pinx  of  Bronze.  Awls  find  Drills. — Bronze  pins  were  found  by  Iloare  in  more 
than  thirty  instances,  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Collection  at  Stour- 
head.'  All  but  live  were  from  interments  by  cremation,  with  which  they  were 
often  the  only  objects.  It  was  assumed  by  Sir  Richard  that  they  were  used  for 
securing  the  cloth  in  which  the  burnt  remains  were  enveloped;8  but  careful  com- 

*  l)r.  Johnson  (Journey  tu  tin1  Western  Isles,  1774)  writes,  "  Thirty  years  ago  the  Highlander  wore  his 
knife  us  a  companion  to  his  dirk  or  dagger,  and,  when  the  company  sat  down  to  meat,  the  men  who  had 
knives  cut  the  flesh  into  small  piccos  for  the  women." 

''  limit,  iii.  271.  The  Greek  mttcharu  at  the  time  iu  question  was  no  doubt  of  bronze,  like  the  rest  of 
the  weapons.  Comp.  Hind,  v.  C'J'J  ;  vi.  3;  xiii.  612  ;  xix.  363,  372;  Odyss.  xi.  40,  531,  et  passim; 
Plutarch.  I'it.  Thetei,c.  36  ;  Athenams,  vi.  21. 

c  Mug.  Ifi/fun.  p.  5.     Comp.  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  27. 

11  Franks,  Horee  Ferules,  p.  141. 

'  J.  Y.  Akerman,  Archcfologia,  xxxiv.  173  ;  Prof.  J.  Phillips,  Proc.  Yorks.  Phil.  Soc.  1848,  p.  87; 
Arch.  Jimrn.  xvi.  16  ;  D.  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals,  p.  236  ;  J.  M.  Kemble,  Ilorce  FeraUs,  p.  70  ; 
Howorth,  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  vi.  91. 

'  Two  or  three  are  at  Lake  House.  In  our  national  collection  of  antiquities  these  insignificant  objects 
are  scarcely  found,  and  we  derive  no  aid  towards  their  elucidation  from  the  labours  of  a  Franks,  a  Wilson, 
or  a  Wilde. 

«  This  opinion  is  repeatedly  expressed.  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  24,  114,  ii.  110  ;  Mvu.  Wiltvn.  p.  7  ;  Turn. 
.  pp.  7,  8.  These  pins  average  about  one  and  a-half  inch  in  length. 
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parison  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  implements  carried  about  by  their 
owners,  which  from  their  small  size  were  peculiarly  liable  to  be  committed  with 
the  body  to  the  grave  or  pile,  as  the  case  might  be.  Had  they  been  pins  for  the 
dress  they  probably  would  have  had  heads,  such  as  might  have  been  formed  by 
hammering  up  one  end.  Stukeley  here  proves  a  better  guide  than  his  successor. 
A  pin  from  a  barrow  near  Stonehenge  he  describes  as  "  a  sharp  bodkin,  round  at 
one  end,  square  at  the  other  where  it  went  into  a  handle."."  Such  pins  seem  to 
have  been  awls,  intended  for  boring  holes  in  wood,  bone,  or  leather.  Judging 
from  the  objects  found  with  them,  they  were  carried  more  frequently  by  women 
than  men.  The  majority  are  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length.1'  Two  from 
a  tumulus  at  Bulford  (fig.  163)  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Albert  Way,1  and 
another  from  a  disc-shaped  barrow  at  Beckhampton,  likewise  an  inch  and  a-half 
in  length,  is  preserved  by  myself.  Two  alone  exceed  three  inches/  one  of  which, 
from  "  the  Golden  Barrow  "  at  Upton  Lovcl,  is  figured  on  the  following  page. 
(Fig.  164.) 

Comparison  enables  us  to  distinguish  three  types  of  these  objects,  which 
correspond  with  as  many  types  or  varieties  of  the  bronze  celt. 

I.  The  pin  with  a  simply  flattened  end  or  tang  for  insertion  into  its  handle.' 

II.  The  pin  with  a  well-marked  shoulder,  where  the  stem  and  tang  unite, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  its  passing  too  far  into  the  handle. 

III.  The  pin  with  a  regular  stop-ridge  or  waist,   almost  as  marked  as  that 
in  a  carpenter's  awl,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  shoemaker.     There  are 
one  or  two  such  pins  at  Stourhead/ 

One  of  the  last,  perfect  when  discovered,  has  the  pin  and  handle  (the  latter 
I  believe  bone),  of  equal  length,  1^  inch.5  (Fig.  165.)  Another  of  the  first  type 
has  the  greater  part  of  a  small  handle  of  wood  still  attached  to  it.  (Fig.  106.) 

Of  thirteen  bronze  pins  from  the  Derbyshire  barrows,  three  or  four  presented 

»  Stonehenge,  p.  45,  plate  xxxii.  and  quoted  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  1C1.  The  lady's  implement  for  piercing, 
often  carried  in  a  chatelaine  or  needle-case,  is  now  known  as  a  stiletto. 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  103,  plate  xii.;  Archceolor/ia,  xv.  125,  plate  iv.  fig.  5. 

c  Arch.  Journ.  vi.  319.  Mr.  Way  has  favoured  me  with  full-sized  photographs  of  these  pins.  A  small 
pin  of  the  same  type,  from  a  burnt  interment  at  Storrington,  Sussex,  is  figured,  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.  i.  54. 

d  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  99,  plate  xi.  (3^  inches)  ;  210  (7),  plate  xxx.  fig.  (3    »s  inches). 

8  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  99,  plate  xi. ;  Bateman,  Vestiges,  pp.  41,  82  ;  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  85. 

1  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  164  (42),  plate  xvii. 

n  Ibid.  122  (16),  plate  xv.  fig.  3.  The  handle  is  described  as  "  ivory."  Two  large  bronze  blades  show 
the  interment  to  have  been  that  of  a  man. 
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traces  of  wooden  handles,*  a  circumstance  which  no  doubt  led  Mr.  Bateman  to 
give  them  the  name  of  "  awls  "  in  his  second  work.     Mr.  Green  well  has  obtained 


Fig.  163. 
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Fruiii  Bulfonl,      From  I'pton  I/wl,      From  \Vim<'rl>nnni 
Wilf.  \\'ilt>.  Stokr,  Wilts. 


Km 


Wiltshire.       From  Soratehbury,     From  Kcnnct  Hill, 
Wilts.  Wilts. 


(Fifs.  H;:t— 107  uctual  size  ;  Fijr.  168  J  scale). 

ten  pins  of  bronze  from  the  Yorkshire  tumuli ;  three,  of  small  size,  for  use  with 
a  bow-drill,  being  found  together,  with  the  skeleton  of  a  woman.1' 

Two  pins  at  Stourhead,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  with  flat  pointed  tangs, 
are  beautifully  twisted  like  screws,  and  two  or  three  others  of  the  same  sort  are 
referred  to.  Such  pins  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  gimlets.  That  from  Scratch- 
bury,  figured  above,  is  defective  at  the  point,  and  has  a  sharp  tang.  (Fig.  167.)' 

•  Vettigtt,  p.  105;  Ten  Years'  Di/jgings,  pp.  C7,  72,  107,  155,  171.  One,  with  a  waist,  is  figured, 
C.  R.  Smith,  Collect.  Antiq  i.  60,  plate  xxi.  fig.  3.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  size  and  form  of  these 
awl*  from  the  Derbyshire  barrows. 

1  Mr.  Mortimer  figures  a  small  « pricker "  of  bronze  from  a  barrow  near  Timber,  E.  R.  Yorkshire, 
described  as  having  "  a  short  wooden  haft."  Reliquary,  ix.  67,  plate  x.  fig.  5. 

Ancient  Wiltt,  i.  70  (').  Two  were  in  a  collection  now  dispersed  ;  the  figure  of  one  of  which,  given 
above,  is  taken  from  Unpublished  Plate  "  Scratchbury."  (Fig.  167.)  There  are  traces  of  a  spiral  screw  on 
a  pin  from  a  barrow  at  Upton  Pyne,  figured  by  the  Rev.  R.  Kirwan,  F.S.A.  Trans.  Devon  Astoc.for  Science,  &e. 
ir.  643,  fig.  8  ;  Arch.  Journ.  xxix.  153.  The  end  of  this  pin  has  become  attached  to  a  piece  of  burnt  bone 
— the  head  of  a  small  (female  ?)  raditu. 
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Objects  of  this  sort,  but  of  much  larger  size,  were  found  in  three  other  barrows. 
They  vary  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  each  being  encircled  with  a  spiral 
thread,  growing  wider  as  it  recedes  from  the  point ;  they  have  tubular  crutch- 
shaped  heads  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  which  have  possibly  received 
handles  of  wood  or  bone,  very  much  like  modern  gimlets.  (Fig.  168.) a  They 
were  perhaps  intended  for  boring  wood,  bone,  or  other  hard  materials. 

A  narrow  bronze  chisel,  about  3  inches  long  and  \-  inch  wide,  is  in  the  Duke 
Collection,  probably  derived  from  one  of  the  barrows  at  Lake  or  Durnford.  It  is 
rather  smaller  but  otherwise  very  similar  to  one  recently  found  at  Oreston, 
Devonshire.6 

A  large  pin  seven  inches  long  with  a  doubly  ringed  head,  to  which  loose  rings 
are  attached,  is  figured.0  It  had  been  protected  by  a  sheath  of  wood  lined  with 
linen.  Its  use  is  not  apparent.  No  satisfactory  opinion  can  be  given,  either,  as 
to  the  purpose  of  an  object  of  bronze  from  an  unburnt  interment,  associated  with 
a  bronze  celt,  perforated  stone  hammer,  and  curious  perforated  bone  tubc.d  It  is 
prong-shaped,  6  inches  long  and  44  inches  wide,  with  an  insertion-plate  (for  ;i 
handle  of  wood  ?),  perforated  with  three  holes  for  pins,  one  of  which  remains.  At 
the  base  is  an  oblong  hole  through  which  a  chain  of  three  circular  links  is 
passed. 

Personal  Ornaments  of  Bronze  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  British  tumuli,  and 
very  few  have  been  found  in  those  of  Wiltshire.  No  bronze  pins  for  the 
hair  or  dress  are  named  in  Ancient  Wilts,  though  there  are  portions  of  one  or 
two  such  in  the  cases  at  Stourhead.  They  are  probably  described  as  "  bronze 
pins,"  and  hence  not  distinguishable  from  the  awls  so  called.  One  fragment 
with  an  ornamented  head  is  shown  in  Sir  Richard's  unpublished  plates ;' 
and  (fig.  169)  an  ornamental  pin  from  a  barrow  at  Camerton,  Somerset/  several 


*  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  194,  plate  xxiii.  ;  199  (la(l),  plate  xxiv.  ;  ii.  90  (').  A  drawing,  perhaps  not  very  exact, 
made  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  sent  to  me  a  few  years  since,  shows  that  this  "  long  pin  with  a  handle," 
from  a  barrow  on  Kennet,  otherwise  Overton,  Hill,  was  a  screw,  five  inches  in  length,  with  a  crutch-like 
head.  (Fig.  168.)  Like  most  of  the  objects  found  in  the  barrows  of  North  Wilts  (Ancient  Wilts,  ii.)  it  is 
not  in  the  Stourhead  Collection.  It  is  referred  to,  Arch.  Journ.  xvi.  153. 

b  Arch.  Journ.  xxvi.  350,  fig.  5. 

c  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  185  (24),  plate  xxiii. 

d  Ibid.  i.  209  (18),  plate  xxix.  The  stone  hammer  and  bone  tube  are  figured  in  these  pages.  (Figs. 
97,  138.) 

e  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  70  Q).     Unpublished  Plate  "  Scratchbury." 

'  Proc.  Somerset  Arch.  Soc.  viii.  43.     See  figs.  45,  117,  and  157,  in  these  pages. 
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objects  from  which  have  already  been  figured,  is  here  given.  This  pin,  intended 
no  doubt  for  the  hair  or  dress,  is  upwards  of  4  inches  in  length,  has  a  hollow 
bulbous  head  with  a  double  perforation ;  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  stem 


Fig.  171. 


Fig.  170. 


From  Soratrhiinry, 

Wilt*. 
(Actual  size.) 


From  Bryn  Crt'ip,  Car- 
narvonshire. 
(Artnal  size.) 


From  Camerton,  Somerset. 
(Scale  }  linear.) 


being  decorated  with  concentric  rings  and  oblique  hatchings.  (Fig.  170.)  A 
very  similar  pin  was  obtained  from  a  barrow  near  Firle,  Sussex,  by  Dr.  Mantell." 
In  general  style  they  resemble  two  much  larger  pins,  the  one  from  a  tin-mine 
near  the  Fowey,"  the  other  from  the  Wandle/  in  both  of  which  there  is  a  bulbous 

1  Horsticld,  L-rwes,  i.  48,  plate  iii.  fig.  12. 

*  Archeeoltigia,  xii.  414,  plate  li.     This  pin  was  twelve  inches  long,  the  head  set  with  amber. 

*  Arch.  Jour*,  ix.  7,  where  the  pin,  twenty  inches  in  length,  is  figured.     It  was  found  with  a  sword, 
socketed  spear-head,  and  palstave,  all  of  bronze.     A  bronze  pin,  10J  inches  long,  was  found  with  similar 
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thickening  of  the  stem  perforated  for  a  safety  chain,  cord,  or  thong.  A  bronze 
hair-pin,  with  a  crutch-shaped  head,  trebly  perforated,  from  a  burnt  interment 
at  Bryn  Crug,  Carnarvonshire  *  (Fig.  171),  recals  similar  pins  of  bone,  already 
described  and  figured,  from  the  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire  tumuli. 

A  penannularly-headed  pin  at  Stourhead,  probably  from  a  barrow  and  for 
personal  use,  though  not  to  be  traced  in  Ancient  Wilts,  is  of  a  form  similar  to  two 
others,  one  from  near  Brighton,1"  the  other  from  Chilton,  Somerset,0  and  is  pre- 
haps  likewise  a  hair-pin.  The  Wiltshire  specimen  is  about  six  inches  in  length  ; 
and  the  flat  ring,  which  is  slightly  notched  at  the  edges,  is  two  inches  in 
diameter.  That  from  Sussex  is  altogether  larger,  the  ring  disproportionately  so. 


i 


Fig.  172.     From  Nnmiunton,  Wilts. 
(Scale  j  linear). 


Fifr.  173.     From  Stulio,  IVeblushire. 
(Actmil  P\I.VJ. 


A  fine  bronze  bracelet  encircling  the  arm  of  a  skeleton  was  found  in  a  barrow 
near  Stonehenge.d     (Fig.  172.)     It  is  a  broad  flat  band,  profusely  ornamented 

objects  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  iii.  102.)  See  also  the  line  pin  found  near  Brighton 
(Sussex  Arch.  Coll.  ii.  205,  fig.  1  ;  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Asscic.  i.  14.S,  fig.)  In  this,  likewise,  there  was 
a  perforation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem.  The  bronze  armlets  found  with  it  were  of  the  type  of  those 
found  at  Hollingbury,  in  the  same  county.  (Arch.  Jimrn.  v.  325.)  The  line  bronze  pin,  nearly  fourteen 
inches  long,  from  Kushall  Down,  Salisbury  Plain,  is  of  late  Celtic  type.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  ~>  S.  iii.  4(111; 
iv.  69. 

*  Arch.  Journ.  xxv.  246,  Arch.  Cainbr.  3  S.  xiv.  25'J,  fig.  Of  this  description  may  have  been  the 
"  pin,  six  inches  long,  with  a  double  head."  from  a  barrow  at  Muckleford,  Dorset.  Warne,  Celtic 
Tumuli,  iii.  37  (61). 

b  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.  ii.  265,  fig.  3. 

c  Arch.  Journ.  ix.  106,  fig. 

d  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  160  (27),  figured  above  from  Unpublished  Plate  xxvii.  A  similar  ornament  was 
found  in  Thor's  Cave,  Staffordshire,  Reliquary,  vi.  211,  plate  xx.  fig.  1  ;  also  one,  of  a  narrower  ribbon  of 
metal,  in  a  barrow  at  Castern,  in  the  same  county.  Ten  Fears'  Diggings,  p.  167. 
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with  vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  and  with  chevrons  at  the  ends,  which  overlap. 
With  an  interment  by  cremation  there  were  two  pieces  of  twisted  bronze  wire, 
perhaps  parts  of  a  bracelet." 

More  solid  armlets  at  times  found  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  as  those  from  Stobo, 
Peebleshire  (Fig.  173),  appear  to  belong  to  the  Round-barrow  period,1"  but  such 
have  not  been  obtained  from  the  Wiltshire  tumuli. 

BI-OIWJ  tinnillic  and  fibuhc,  of  the  finer  types  called  Late  Celtic,  some  of  the 
former  decorated  with  enamel,  have  been  found  in  the  tumuli  of  the  bronze  and 
iron  transition  period,  in  the  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  at  Arras,  Cowlam,  and 
near  Bridlington.'  Two  types  of  these  armlets  are  figured  on  a  subsequent  page. 
(Figs.  171,  175). 

.Minor  ornaments  of  the  same  metal  occur  but  rarely  in  the  ordinary  barrows 
o!'  the  bronze  age  ;  and,  for  Wiltshire,  lloare  names  only  one  buckle,"  and  a 
bead.'  Plain  spiral  finger-rings  have  been  found  with  British  interments :  viz. 
one  at  Stanlake,  Oxon,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and'  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  said  to  be  from  a  barrow  in  Sussex/  More  curious  are  the  ear-rings  of 
bronze,  a  pair  of  which  were  found  by  Mr.  Grccnwell,  with  a  female  skeleton,  in  a 
barrow  iu  the  East  Hiding.  They  are  of  n  simple  shell-form,  the  pins,  for  the 

•  .liifiiiit  Wilt.*,  i.   }'2K   ('-').     'J 'lie   oilier   bronze  armlets   at   Stourhead   arc  apparently  Anglo-Saxon. 
Ai.'-i,iit   Il'iYf.-,  i.  171.  plate  NX. 

•'  Bronze  armlets  found  with  sepulchral  antiquities,  probably  Ancient  British,  are  figured,  Arch.  Journ. 
\\.  L'oti  ;  J,,,,rn.  Jlrit.  Airli.  .!.<«,/•.  x.  N ;  xvii.  Ill,  plate  xii.  fig.  2  ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  ii.  277.  Pror. 
>'"'•.  Ant.  -2  S.  v.  -|lii;. 

'  ('/-tin.  Jlrit.  plates  Ii,  7,  xii.  pp.  1,  4,  figs.  2,  3,  4  (armlets),  5  (bangle),  20  (pin).  The  two  finest 
enamelled  armlets,  now  in  the  York  Museum,  are  not  given  in  this  plate,  but  one  of  them  is  figured  further 
on  (fig.  171).  In  the  Cowlam  barrows,  Mr.  Greenwell  found  two  fine  armlets  and  a  fibula,  the  acvs  of 
the  latter  broken  off  and  replaced  by  one  of  iron.  1'ibula;  of  the  same  type  were  found  by  Mr.  E.  Tindall 
in  a  tumulus  (sepulchral  ?)  near  Bridlington.  Wright,  Essays  on  Archaeology,  i.  24,  figs.  These  fibula?, 
iu  the  collection  of  John  Evans,  Esq.  F.K.S.,  agree  in  style  with  some  of  those  in  Horce  Feralcs,  plate  xxi. 

d  Anritnt  Wilts,  i.  8C.  A  bronze  buckle  from  Tosson.  Northumberland,  is  figured,  Cran.  JJrit.  plate  54, 
vii.  p.  (2),  but,  like  the  iron  spear-head,  is  possibly  Anglo-Saxon.  Another,  described  as  "  double,"  from 
a  barrow  at  Koyston,  is  at  Audley  End.  Archeeoloyia,  xxx.  360. 

•  A  bronze  bead  from  a  barrow  in  Dorset  is  in  the  Durden  collection.     It  is  tubular,  and  1$   inch  long. 
That  called  a  "  bead  "  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  (Ancient   Willt,  i.  243  (2)  was,  I  suspect,  the  bulbous  head 
broken  off  from  the  "pin,"  with  which  it  was  found,  and  which  must  have  been  of  the  same  class  as  that 
from  the  Camerton  tumulus  (fig.  170).     A  hollow  cup-like  nodule  in  the  collection,  with  a  large  hole  nt 
the  top,  and  a  small  one  at  the  bottom,  is  probably  the  object  in  question. 

«  Archaologia,  xxxvii.  368  ;  Horsfield,  Lewes,  plate  iii.  fig.  5.  The  ring  figured  in  Iforee  Ferulet,  plate 
XXT.  fig.  4,  is  not  from  a  tumulus. 
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perforations  in  the  lobes  of  the  ear,  in  one  piece  with  the  pendants."  Though 
much  smaller,  the  form  is  similar  to  that  of  the  remarkable  ear-riners  of  "old 

D  O 

found  in  a  cist  at  Orton,  Morayshirc,  in  1863,  and  figured  further  on.b  A 
pair  of  simple  bronze  ear  ornaments  found  by  Bateman  may  have  been  intended 
merely  to  clasp  the  ear-lobes  .c 


4. — IMPLEMENTS  AND  WEAPONS  OF  IRON. 

Absence  of  Iron  objects  in  most  Round  Barrows. — The  interments  in  the  tumuli 
of  Wiltshire,  with  which  there  were  objects  of  iron,  were  for  the  most  part  indubi- 
tably Anglo-Saxon,  several  of  them  intrusive,  near  the  summits  of  the  barrows  of 
the  earlier  race.d  This  has  already  been  shown ;  but  it  is  needful  to  refer  to  a  few 
tumuli,  the  iron  objects  in  which  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  pre-Iloman  and 
Ancient  British.  Sir  Richard  Hoarc's  opinion  on  this  point  will,  we  think,  stand 
the  test  of  rigid  inquiry.  Speaking  of  iron  objects  with  skeletons  in  the  extended 
position,  he  says  emphatically,  "  in  the  early  tumuli  none  of  that  metal  have  ever 
been  found."  Setting  aside  the  clearly  Anglo-Saxon  interments,  already  shown 
to  be  rare,  there  are  five  barrows  of  uncertain  age  which  yielded  objects  of  iron. 
In  three  of  these  were  "  large-headed  iron  nails,"  but  as  to  none  were  there 
reasons  for  believing  that  these  nails  were  British.1  A  fourth,  called  "  Silver 
Barrow,"  opened  by  the  schoolmaster  of  Tilshead,  yielded  seven  skeletons  lying 
irregularly,  and  with  them  an  iron  knife  having  a  bone  handle,  resembling  those 
found  in  a  lloman  villa  at  Pitmead,  and  a  small  vessel  lathe-turned,  different 

*  Froc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iv.  Gl. 

b  J'roc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  viii.  3d,  fig.  reproduced  under  "Ornaments;"  Wilde,  Cnt'tl.  Antiq.  of  Gold. 
p.  40,  fig.  570. 

c  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  80. 

''  Mr.  Fergusson  (Rude  Stone  Monuments,  p.  289,)  speaks  of  these  secondary  interments  with  incredulity, 
as  "a  convenient  fiction;"  but  he  can  hardly  have  examined  the  evidence,  or  would  not  regard  a  supposed 
a  priori  improbability  a  sufficient  refutation. 

e  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  174  ;  comp.  p.  24. 

'  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  G5  ('),  78  (3),  243  (/'").  It  is  not  certain  that  the  primary  interment  in  the  first  was 
reached  ;  only  a  "  few  black  ashes  "  being  noticed,  and  the  spear-head  of  iron  and  the  halves  of  two  horse- 
shoes perhaps  belonged  to  an  intrusive  secondary  burial.  The  second  is  shown,  by  the  extended  skeleton,  to 
be  Anglo-Saxon  or  Romano-British.  The  third,  at  Woodyates,  over  the  Dorset  border,  with  burnt  bones  and 
large-headed  nails  in  an  irregular  cist,  belongs  to  a  group  containing  undoubted  Anglo-Saxon  burials, 
found  both  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  and  by  a  later  explorer,  Mr.  Chaffers,  quoted  further  on.  In  the  cairu 
near  Mold,  Flintshire,  in  which  was  the  celebrated  gold  corslet,  there  was  "  what  was  apparently  iron 
completely  decayed,"  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  small  nails.  Archreolngia,  xxvi.  425. 

3P  2 
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in  fashion,  and  better  burnt  than  British  urns ;'  a  description  sufficient  to  show 
that  this  was  not  a  British  interment. 

In  a  tumulus  at  Roundway,  near  Devizes,  there  was  an  iron  ring  which  in  the 
description  of  the  skull  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  iron  money 
—talei  (annuli)  fcrrci  ad  cert  inn  pondus  examinttti — of  Cccsar."  With  this  ring  were 
"thirty  bits  of  ivory,  in  form  and  size  like  children's  marbles  cut  in  two,"c  no 
doubt  counters  or  men  for  a  table  game  resembling  drafts.  The  description  here 
referred  to  was  printed  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Ten  Years'  Diggings,6  in  which 
u  barrow  is  described  containing  a  burnt  body  with  two  bone  combs,  some  frag- 
ments of  iron,  and  twenty-eight  convex  objects  of  bone,  regarded  as  draftsmen. 
The  bone  combs  are  of  a  sort  not  found  with  British  burials,  though  frequently 
with  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  An  indubitably  Saxon  interment  was  yielded  by 
a  neighbouring  tumulus  at  lloundwav,'  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  that 

v    ' 

with  the  iron  ring  and  thirty  draftsmen  was  of  the  same  period/  Moreover, 
the  skeleton  is  described  as  "  lying  from  cast  to  west;"  which,  though  ambiguous, 
is  best  understood  of  a  body  stretched  at  length. 

Explorers  of  the  AViltshire  barrows  subsequent  to  Iloare  have  not  found  in 
them  objects  of  iron  which  can  be  classed  as  pre-lloman.  A  tumulus  at 
Winterslow,  near  Salisbury,  remarkable  for  the  objects  found  with  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  interments,  each  inclusive  of  a  bronze  blade,  presented, 
according  to  one  of  the  reports,  a  burnt  interment  intermediately  placed,  accom- 
panied by  a  spear-head  and  four  arrow-heads  of  iron,  and  inclosed  in  a  box  of 
wood."  Such  a  discovery,  if  substantiated,  would  suffice  to  revolutionize  all  the 


*  Ani'ient  Wilt?,  i.  9.°>.  Silver  Harrow  has  some  resemblance  to  a  long  barrow  ;  but  the  objects  found  in 
it  make  il  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  of  an  entirely  different  character. 

h  Crnn.  llrit.  plate  43,  xxxi.  ;  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  159-161.  The  skull  must  be  perhaps  referred  to 
the  Anglo-  Saxon  rather  than  the  British  series. 

r  None  of  these  objects  are  preserved  at  Stourhead. 

1  The  fifth  decade  of  Crania  Britannica  was  issued  in  July  1862,  but  this  description  (plate  43,  xxzi.) 
was  printed  in  1861,  before  Mr.  Bateman's  Ten  Years'  Diggings, m  which  the  barrow  at  New  Inns  is 
described  (at  p.  463),  had  been  received. 

•  That  with  ornaments  of  garnet*  set  in  gold,  and  a  tilula  of  wood  mounted  with  brass.     The  skeleton 
was  in  a  wooden  cist  bound  with  iron.  (/'roc.  Arch.  Inst.  Salisbury,  p.  1 1 1,  fig.  36 ;  Akerman,  Pagan  Saxon- 
dum,  p.  1,  plate  i.;  J'roc.  S<>c.  Ant.  i.  12.) 

'  Bone  draftsmen,  as  found  in  barrows  in  this  country,  are  perhaps  always  Anglo-Saxon ;  as  at  Key- 
thorpe,  Leicestershire  (Arch.  Journ.  xviii.  76),  and  Faversham  and  Sarr,  Kent,  with  both  of  which  there 
were  double  sets.  (Collect.  Ant.  vi.  138  ;  Arch.  Cant.  vi.  157,  fig.  vii.  308.) 

•  Arch.  Journ.  1845,  i.  156  ;  Antiq.  and  Architect.  Year  Book,  1845,  p.  23.    These  reports,  which  present 
various  inconsistencies,  were  drawn  up  thirty  years  after  the  explorations.     But  for  that  in  Modern  Wilt*, 
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conclusions  hitherto  arrived  at.  No  reliance  however  can  be  placed  on  this 
statement ;  for  in  Mr.  Hutchins's  first  account  of  this  excavation,*  there  is  no 
notice  of  any  interment  with  arrow-heads  of  iron,  and  none  such  are  seen  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  nor  in  the  oil-paintings  in  which  the  objects  are  represented. 

In  Mr.  Warne's  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  the  very  title  of  which  excludes 
barrows  supposed  to  be  Anglo-Saxon,  there  are  only  two,  besides  those  quoted 
from  Hoare,  in  which  weapons  of  iron  are  said  to  have  b'een  found.  One  is 
that  near  Bere-Regis,  famous  for  the  ivory-handled  dagger  of  bronze.  In 
an  account  printed  at  the  time b  two  iron  spear-heads  are  stated  to  have  been 
found  with  the  dagger.  In  the  original  notes  of  the  excavation,  kindly  supplied 
to  me  by  Mrs.  Solly,  the  accompanying  blade  is  however  unequivocally  described 
as  of  bronze;  no  doubt  one  of  the  knives  so  often  met  with  in  the  round  barrows. 
A  tumulus  at  Woodyates  is  quoted  from  the  Archccologui  as  having  produced 
an  "  iron  weapon."  c  A  fuller  account  of  this  barrow,  situate  in  a  district  which 
has  yielded  several  Anglo-Saxon  interments,11  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  skeleton 
was  stretched  at  length,  and  that  the  interment  was  of  that  period.6 

If  we  turn  to  the  tumuli  of  Derbyshire,  we  have  the  same  result ;  none  with 
objects  of  iron  referring  to  pre-Roman  times.  Not  a  few  Anglo-Saxon  inter- 
ments, for  the  most  part  secondary,  were  met  with,  which  in  his  earlier  work 
Mr.  Bateman  describes  as  Romano-British,  in  his  subsequent  one  as  Saxon/ 
After  a  careful  analysis,  Sir  John  Lubbock  says,  "  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
iron-containing  graves  among  those  examined  by  Mr.  Bateman  which  can  be 
satisfactorily  referred  to  the  ante-Roman  times."  And  again,  "  These  interments 
confirm  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  that,  after  the  introduction  of  iron, 
bronze  was  no  longer  used  for  cutting-instruments." 

the  preservation  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  of  the  oil-paintings  in  which  these  are  represented,  the 
investigation  might  better  never  have  been  made. 

»  Modern  Wilts  (Alderlury),  v.  208—212. 

b  Joitrn.  JBrit.  Arch.  Assoc.  ii.  100.  At  p.  98  they  are  stated  to  have  been  of  bronze,  as  was  the  fact. 
Air.  Shipp,  of  Blandford,  regrets  the  error  made  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  which  is,  unfortunately, 
reproduced  by  Mr.  "Warne,  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  ii.  16,  Synopsis,  p.  5. 

•  Warne,  Celtic  Tumuli,  Synopsis,  10 ;  iii.  40 ;  Archezologia,  xxx.  547. 

d  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  234,  235,  236  (').  This  last,  at  least,  was  a  secondary  interment ;  for  the  objects 
see  plates  xxxi  B.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  iii.  13,  22,  23. 

e  C.  R.  Smith,  Coll.  Antiq.  i.  95. 

1  Vestiges,  pp.  74,  76,  93 ;  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  vii.  218 ;  Ten  Tears1  Diggings,  pp.  28,  45,  48, 
50,  54,  69,  105,  181. 

*  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  2  S.  iii.  311,  312.     With  this  admission,  it  is,   I   think,  to  be  regretted  that 
Sir  John  Lubbock  Las  given  these  iron  finds  a  place  in  his  table  in  Prehistoric  Times,  p.  101. 
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An  unquestionably  ancient  British  interment  at  Tosson,  Northumberland,  is 
often  described  as  accompanied  by  an  iron  spear-head.  The  discovery,  however, 
was  made  by  workmen,  without  the  presence  of  any  skilled  observer ;  and  it  is 
more  probable  than  otherwise  that  this  weapon  does  not  belong  to  the  British 
grave."  The  statement,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  by  a  learned  Fellow  of  this 
Society,  that  "  the  evidence  of  the  tumuli  and  kistvaens  goes  far  to  prove  the 
rxcessive  rarity  of  iron  among  the  Celts  (of  Britain)  anterior  to  the  Roman  domi- 
nion," ''  derives  nothing  but  continuation  from  subsequent  researches. 

Ancient  British  Interments  of  the  Iron  Period. — The  only  graves  hitherto  opened 
in  England,  certainly  of  the  iron  age  and  at  the  same  time  pre-Roman,  are  met 
with,  not  as  we  might  havr  expected  in  the  southern  counties,  where  the  finest 
objects  of  the  bronze  age  are  found,  but  far  away  to  the  north  of  the  Humber.  A 
lar<;e  uroup  of  tumuli  at  Arras  and  Ilessleskcw,  in  the  East  Riding,  yielded  the 
remains  of  chariot-wheels  and  axles  of  iron,  with  bronze  and  iron  trappings  for 
the  horses,  including  four  iron  bits,  two  of  them  plated  with  bronze.  A  shield, 
with  a  bronze  boss,  had  its  rim  of  iron.  The  bodies,  all  unburnt,  were  in  the 
contracted  posture,  and  with  them  were  ornaments  of  bronze,  jet,  amber,  ivory, 
and  glass,  the  beads  of  this  last  material  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  size. 


Kic.  171.  Kn>m  Arras,  K.  K.  Yorkshire.  Fig.  !"."». 

(Scale  ij  linear). 

There  was  also  a  fine  finger-ring  of  gold.0     Two  of  the  bronze  armlets,  one  of 
which  is  here  represented  (fig.  174),  were  decorated  with  studs  of  red  vitreous 

*  ('run.  Brit,  plate  5-t,  vii.;  /'roc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  iv.  5*,  61,  where  is  a  small  figure  of  the  spear  or 
javelin  head.  It  was  <!  inches  long,  and  resembles  those  known  as  Anglo-Saxon. 

b  Dr.  S.  Birch,  F.S.A.  Arch.  Jmirn.  iii.  28. 

c  Soe  the  Kev.  K.  Stillingfleet's  graphic  description,  which  might  have  been  more  complete  if  not  so  long 
delayed  (/'roc.  Arch.  In*t.  York.  p.  20 ;  Cran.  Brit,  plates  (i,  7,  xii.),  where  figures  of  the  more  important 
objects  are  given.  Bronze  rings  of  the  same  Early  Iron  or  Late  Celtic  type,  parts  apparently  of  horse- 
trappings,  have  been  found  with  interments  as  far  north  as  Aberdaenshire,  e.g.,  at  Towie  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant. 
Scot.  v.  341,  figs.),  and,  as  wuiild  appear,  in  another  cairn,  at  Inverary.  The  latter,  accompanied  by  four 
lartre  jrt  knol>s  with  iron  pim,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
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enamel/  The  other  (fig.  175),  is  a  fine  example  of  the  toothed  type  of  bronze 
bracelet. 

Recently,  Mr.  Greenwell,  in  barrows  at  Cowlam,  also  in  the  East  Biding, 
and  with  unburnt  doubled-up  bodies,  found  an  armlet  of  the  same  toothed  typo 
as  two  of  those  from  Arras  (fig.  175),  an  elegant  fibula,  also  of  bronze,  and  an 
exquisite  necklace  of  glass.  The  beads  of  glass,  like  those  from  the  Arras 
tumuli,  are  entirely  different  from  any  found  in  the  ordinary  barrows  of  the 
bronze  age. 

Hitherto,  no  weapons  of  iron  had  been  met  with  in  any  British  grave;  but,  at 
the  very  moment  of  my  writing,  an  important  discovery  of  this  kind  has  been  put 
on  record.  At  Grimthorpe,  about  twelve  miles  from  Arras,  an  interment  was 
found  consisting  of  a  doubled-up  skeleton,  with  spear-head  and  sword  both  of  iron, 
the  latter  in  a  curious  sheath  of  bronze  decorated  with  studs  of  red  coral.  There 
were  likewise  the  embossed  and  engraved  bronze  umbo,  and  other  mountings  of  a 
shield,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  which  had  been  deposited  upon  the 
body.  (Figs.  179—182.)''  A  sword  of  the  same  description,  and  a  fibula,  had  been 
previously  found  with  an  interment  at  Bugthorpe,  in  the  neighbouring  parish.0 

These  facts  are  of  the  highest  interest.  So  far  as  researches  in  the  tumuli  have 
gone,  they  show  that  the  bronze  civilisation  of  Britain  commenced  on  its  southern 
shores,  and  attained  its  highest  development  among  the  tribes  to  the  south  of  the 
Thames  ;  and  suggest,  though  they  do  not  prove,  that  the  use  of  iron  for  weapons 
originated  on  the  eastern  coast,  as  far  north  as  the  present  Yorkshire.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  bronze  age  in  this  island  is  of  an  uncertain  epoch.  The  introduc- 
tion of  iron,  as  brought  under  our  eyes  in  these  interments,  was  certainly  very  late, 
not  earlier  apparently  than  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Was  the  new  culture  that 
of  a  freshly-arrived  people,  who  found  the  tribes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact 
in  possession  of  weapons  of  stone  and  bronze  only  ?  As  the  grave-mounds  in  all 
parts  of  the  island  show,  the  Britons  were  generally  in  their  bronze  age.  To 

*  The  bracelets  from  Arras  were  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  May  1 G,  1872,  and  arc  here  figured, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  An  armilla  very  similar 
to  that  from  Arras  (fig.  174),  but  with  the  enamel  fallen  out  of  place,  is  in  the  Museum  at  Zurich. 
Lindenschmit,  Die  Altert/iumer,  £c.,  1870,  ii.  (v.)  Taf.  3,  No.  3. 

b  Reliquary,  ix.  180;  where  the  interment  is  described  as  Anglo-Saxon.  Dr.  Barnard  Davis  sub- 
sequently assigned  it  accurately  to  the  "late  Celtic"  period  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iv.  273).  Though  no 
barrow  was  observed,  there  may  once  have  been  one  of  low  elevation,  like  those  at  Arras.  Other  graves 
may  exist,  and  ought  to  be  searched  for  at  and  near  Grimthorpe.  These  objects  are  now  in  Mr.  Greenwell's 
collection. 

c  Horts  Ferales,  p.  174 ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  i.  263. 
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them  the  words  of  Ilesiod— qualified,  however,  by  the  large  employment  of  stone 
implements,  and  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  iron  may  have  been  in  use,  though  not 
for  weapons — still  applied  : 

Their  arras  were  bronze,  the  tools  they  worked  with  bronze, 

No  iron  black  was  yet." 

The  East  Riding,  in  which  these  interments  of  the  early  iron  age  occur,  corre- 
sponds with  what  must  have  been  the  territory  of  the  Parisii  as  laid  down  by 
Ptolemy.  The  name  of  this  tribe,  the  same  with  that  of  the  Parisi  of  the  Seine, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  intrusive,  and  consisted  of  settlers  from  north- 
western Gaul,  as,  from  Caesar,  we  certainly  know  were  the  Belgae  and  other  tribes 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  island.1'  I  am  glad  to  find  confirmation  in  the  testi- 
mony of  an  officer  accustomed  doubtless  to  weigh  the  evidences  of  strategic 
design.  Colonel  Lane  Fox  sees,  in  the  numerous  intrenchments  of  the  wolds  of 
this  very  part  of  Yorkshire,  "  unmistakeable  traces  of  the  landing  and  subsequent 
operations  of  a  united  people  extending  for  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
country."'  AVhencesocver  these  Parisii  came,  they  seem  to  have  been  possessed 
of  iron  weapons  highly  decorated,  and  resembling  those  which  by  Diodorus  are 
attributed  to  the  Gauls.  That  the  newly-arrived  people  thus  armed  were  opposed 
by  a  population  whose  swords  were  of  bronze,  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  par- 
ticular type  of  iron  sword  referred  to'1  being  found  more  often  than  elsewhere  in 
the  beds  of  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which  encounters  either  between  different 
tribes  contending  for  supremacy,  or  between  the  Britons  and  Romans,  appear  to 
have  taken  place/  The  AVitham  below  Lincoln,  and  the  Thames  above  London, 

1  OIL  it  lUef.  i.  150.  Hesiod's  age  differs  from  that  of  Homer,  in  that  "iron,  as  compared  with 
copper,  had  come  to  l>e  the  inferior,  that  is  to  say,  the  cheaper  metal;"  and  the  poet  "looks  back  from  hi» 
iron  age  with  an  admiring  envy  on  the  heroic  period."  (Gladstone,  Juventus  Mundi,  pp.  26,  415.)  .  Among 
Latin  authors,  the  existence  of  an  iierenm  scriilum  is  implied  or  asserted  by  Lucretius,  v.  1280  ;  Ovid, 
Metam.  xv.  2GO  ;  Horace,  Epud.  xvi.  65;  and  Servius,  nd  Virgil.  jEneid.  i.  452. 

b  Crtin.  ISrit.  plates  6,  7,  xii.  p.  (4—7). 

e  Arrlitgt,ltHjia,  xlii.  52.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  settlement  of  the  Parisii  could  have  occurred  subsequent 
to  the  Human  conquest  of  Gaul.  The  suggestion  in  the  text  may  hereafter  be  refuted  by  the  discovery  of 
interment!  like  those  of  the  East  Riding  in  other  districts;  and  the  general  view,  on  a  subsequent  page, 
u  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gallic  weapons  and  armour,  may,  perhaps,  satisfy  us. 

1  Those  then  known  were  collected  by  me, in  1858.  (Crun.Brit.  Dec.  iii.  chap.  v.  p.  91.)  In  the  Ilora 
Feraltt,  all  known  up  to  18C3  are  figured  or  described,  p.  172,  plates  xiv — xviii. 

'  Such,  for  instance,  a»  the  l>attle  described  by  Dion  (Ix.  20),  in  the  campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius,  and 
which,  by  Dr.  Guest  (Arch.  Journ.  xxiii.  173 — 178),  has  been  shown  to  have  been  at  Wallingford;  hard 
by  which,  at  Wittenham.  in  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  a  circular  bronze  shield  was  found.  (Archaologia, 
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have  been  especially  productive  of  swords  and  shields  of  this  type;  and  from  both 
rivers,  in  proximity  with  the  former,  leaf-shaped  swords  of  bronze  have  also  been 
dredged  up."  We  may  thus  not  be  far  wrong  in  concluding  that  when  Britain 
was  invaded  by  Julius,  and  perhaps  even  as  late  as  the  conquest  under  Claudius, 
some  of  the  tribes  were  using  iron  weapons,  others  were  provided  with  none  but 
bronze,  and  that  others  possessed  both. 

That  there  was  a  time  when  bronze  and  iron  swords  were  ia  use  together  is  not 
a  mere  conjecture,  but  is  proved  by  the  remarkable  cemetery  at  Hallstatt,  in  the 
ancient  Noricum,1'  which  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  phase  of  culture,  and  is 
perhaps  not  much  earlier  than  the  barrows  of  our  Parisii.  Both  arc  of  the 
early  iron  period,  and  represent  the  transition  from  the  use  of  bronze  weapons  to 
those  of  iron.  Of  nearly  a  thousand  graves  at  Hallstatt,  rather  more  than  half 
contained  unburnt  bodies,  the  rest  burnt.  In  many  were  weapons,  some  bronze, 
some  iron,  more  often  the  latter.  There  were  several  fine  leaf-shaped  bronze 
swords ;  iron  ones  of  the  same  form  and  with  handles  similar  to  those  of  bronze  ; 
socketed  spear-heads  of  bronze,  others  of  iron  ;  and  celts  of  both  metals,  as  well 
of  the  socketed  and  palstave  as  the  simple  wedge  shape.0  In  two  contiguous 
graves,  each  with  the  body  burnt,  and  each  containing  bronze  vessels  and  bronze 

xxvii.  298  ;  Worsaae,  Primeval  Antiq.  p.  32  ;  Ilorcs  Feral,  p.  1C7,  PI.  xi.  fig.  2;  Journ.  Kilkenny  Arch. 
Soc.  48.  ii.  118.) 

a  Coll.  Antiq.  iii.  67,  68;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  ii.  199.  Proc.  Arch.  lust.  Lincoln,  pp.  xxviii.  xxxi. 
xxxii.  Among  other  "  finds "  in  the  beds  of  rivers  of  mingled  bronze  and  iron  weapons  is  that  at 
Kingston-on-Thames,  the  objects  from  which  are  in  the  collection  of  this  Society  (Arcltaolmjia,  xxx. 
490;  Arch.  Journ.  v.  325,  plates  ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  i.  82);  and  that  at  Kew,  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  owe  to  Mr.  T.  Layton,  F.S.A.  The  bronze  and  iron  swords  from  this  last  locality  are  both  very 
numerous,  one  of  the  former  of  the  narrow  rapier  type.  One  iron  dagger  is  in  a  curious  bronze  sheath 
(Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iii.  269,  where  we  miss,  with  regret,  Mr.  Franks's  description).  After  two  examinations 
of  these  objects,  I  incline  to  concur  with  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  that  they  "indicate  the  site  of  a  battle 
between  the  Kelts  (Britons)  and  the  Roman  legions."  Trans.  Internal.  Comjr.  1808,  p.  271.  Portions  of 
both  bronze  and  iron  swords  were  found  together  in  a  chamber  within  the  Gaulish  oppidum  of  Castle  Coz, 
Brittany.  Arch.  Journ.  xxix.  324. 

b  Von  Sacken,  Das  Grabfeld  von  Hallstatt,  1868  ;  Simony,  Die  Alterthumer  von  Hallstatter  Suhberr/. 
1851.  For  access  to  a  magnificent  unpublished  volume  of  coloured  drawings,  executed  for  the  explorer 
of  this  cemetery,  Herr  Ramsauer  (Abbildungen  der  bei  den  Alterthunifgrabern  zu  Hallstatt  avfgefundenen 
Antiquitaten,  with  accompanying  Eeschreilntny),  I  am  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  F.S.A., 
for  whose  observations  on  the  Hallstatt  antiquities  see  Prehistoric  Times,  2  ed.  p.  22  ;  Arch.  Journ.  xxiii. 
203 ;  and  Introduction  to  Nilsson,  Stone  Age.  The  age  of  these  graves  is,  I  think,  placed  too  early  by 
Mr.  Evans.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  v.  394,  419. 

0  For  figures  of  these  weapons,  see  Von  Sacken,  op.  cit.  taf.  v.  vi.  vii. ;  where,  however,  we  miss  the 
colouring  of  the  plates  in  the  Ramsauer  Album. 
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hair-pins  of  the  same  description,  there  was  a  leaf-shaped  bronze  sword  in  the 
one,  and  two  iron  swords,  also  leaf  shaped,  and  iron  spear-heads,  in  the  other/ 

Transition  from  the  Bronze  to  the  Iron  Period  in  Britain. — The  question 
as  to  the  period  when  bronze  tools  and  weapons  were  superseded  by  those  of  iron 
in  the  north-west  of  Europe  is  one  as  to  which  antiquaries  are  not  agreed.  What 
is  true  of  one  part  of  Europe,  of  one  part  of  Gaul,  or  of  one  part  of  the  British 
Isles,  may  not  be,  and  probably  is  not,  true  of  another.  There  was  in  most 
countries,  no  doubt,  a  transition  period  of  greater  or  less  duration.  It  was 
probably  such  a  period  in  this  island,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Julius,  when 
the  Britons  seem  to  have  possessed  the  art  of  making  malleable  iron;  though 
they  had  but  a  scanty  supply  of  the  metal,  the  value  of  which  was  shown  by  their 
employment  of  pieces  of  it,  of  a  certain  weight,  as  money.1'  The'-e  is  no  evidence 
that  they  used  weapons  of  iron,  or  were  even  acquainted  with  steel.  Caesar  does 
not  speak  explicitly ;  but  we  gather  from  his  words  that  the  Britons  employed 
bronze  for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  nations  of  southern  Europe  used 
iron,  and  that  this  peculiarity  was  believed  by  him  to  be  caused  by  the  scarcity  of 
iron,  lie  writes  of  what  lie  observed  himself;  his  testimony  as  a  historian  is  of  the 
first  rank  ;  and  we  can  find  no  right  for  questioning  his  words  when  he  proceeds 
to  say  that  the  copper,  or  the  bronze  (ten),  used  in  the  island  was  imported.0 

'  The  contents  of  thc'sc  two  graves,  Nos.  G07,  G08,  are  beautifully  contrasted  in  the  Album,  tab.  ii  B. 
The  bronze  sword  is  that  in  Vuii  Sacken,  taf.  v.  fig.  1. 

1  '•  Ferri  exigua  est  copia  ;  a>ru  utuntur  importato  »«•»*.  Utuntur  |taleis  (far.  lectt.  annulis, 
laminis)  ferreis,  ad  certum  pondus  examinatis  pro  nummo."  B.  G.  v.  12.  In  Belgic  Gaul,  Cassar  refers  to  the 
"  nulla  ferramentonim  copia."  B.  (J.  v.  -12.  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  adduces  evidence  in  favour  of  the  iron 
mines  of  Sussex  having  been  worked  before  the  landing  of  Caisar,  as  on  other  grounds  is  very  probable. 
Trillin.  Internal.  Cmiyrcst,  1808,  p.  189. 

1  Britain  is  a  country  of  copper  as  well  as  tin,  so  that  bronze  has  been  regarded  as  "  a  strange  article  of 
inipjrt."  (Latham,  Smith's  l)ict.  G.  ami  If.  Geography,  i.  435.)  Others  have  even  supposed  it  was  the 
spot  whence  "  bron/e  was  difi'used  over  the  whole  of  Europe."  (Worsaae,  Primeval  Antiq.  Eng.  ed.  p.  5.) 
There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  the  copper-mines  of  this  country  were  worked  by  the  pre-Roman  Britons. 
Nearly  every  other  metal  known  to  the  ancients  is  stated  to  have  been  produced  in  the  island,  but  no  Greek 
or  Roman  writer  makes  any  mention  of  copper.  The  copper-mines  of  Cornwall  were  not  worked  before  the 
1 5th  century  ;  but  there  is  proof  that  those  of  North  Wales  were  worked  by  the  Komans.  It  has  been 
suppos«-d  that  some  old  workings  near  Llandudno  may  have  been  those  of  Ordovician  Britons,  but  the  piece 
of  bronze  found  in  them,  taken  for  "  a  mining  implement  or  pick,"  is  now  identified  as  the  "  tip  of  a  small 
ingot.''  (Arch.  Journ.  vii.  68 ;  xxiv.  240.)  Mr.  Franks  has  a  piece  of  a  long  narrow  ingot  of  bronze  found 
in  the  Thames.  Several  ingots  of  copper,  slightly  alloyed,  were  found  in  a  barrow  near  Royston.  (Proc. 
Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  i.  306  ;  Arch.  Jovrn.  xviii.  86.)  Round  cakes  of  bronze,  but  oftener  of  "  pure  copper," 
convex  on  one  side,  are  often  found  with  hoards  of  broken  socketed  celts  and  spear-heads  and  leaf- 
shaped  swords.  (C'ran.  Brit.  chap.  v.  p.  103.)  Some  of  these  last  may  be  of  an  early  Roman  period, 
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Almost  exactly  parallel  with  the  probable  condition  of  the  greater  part  of 
Britain  is  that  of  the  Massagetse,  who,  though  possessed,  when  Strabo  wrote,  of 
"  iron  in  small  quantity,"  made  their  weapons  of  bronze,  just  as  they  had  done 
four  centuries  earlier,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  when  entirely  without  iron." 

In  like  manner,  in  Greece,  in  the  heroic  age,  whilst  the  weapons  were  still  of 
bronze,  iron  was  known,  though  it  was  scarce  and  costly,  and  probably  not  yet  in 
the  form  of  steel.  Its  use  was  very  much  confined  to  agricultural  implements, 
axles,  chains,  and  hatchets.  Arrows  for  the  fowlur  were  pointed  with  it ;  but 
for  military  purposes  it  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  manufacture  of  axes 
and  clubs.  The  deadly  cutting  weapons,  the  spear,  dagger,  and  sword,  were  all  of 
bronze.6  The  like  must  have  been  the  case  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Ctcsar, 

in  favour  of  which  is  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  load  has  been  found  to  enter  into  their  composition 
Mr.  Franks  suggests  that  the  tin  necessary  for  forming  bronze  may  have  been  mixed  in  as  required 
(Arch.  Journ.  xi.  24  ;  Hor.  Feral,  p.  141  ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  v.  418.  Comp.  Evans,  ili<l.  p.  408—411)  ; 
but  hitherto,  I  think,  no  lumps  of  this  metal  have  been  found  with  these  hoards.  We  may  believe  that  the 
chief  export  of  Britain  was  its  tin;  the  chief  imports  copper  and  bronze;  their  own  tin  comiii'r  back  to 
the  Britons  in  a  manufactured  state  from  Gaul.  (Crawfurd,  Ciesar's  Account  of  Britain,  in  Trans.  Et/inol. 
Soc.  N.S.  v.  211.)  We  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  main  features  of  what  Strabo  (iii.  5,  11)  tells,  of  a 
similar  trade,  at  an  earlier  period,  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Cades,  who  bartered  their  bronze  good« 
for  the  tin,  lead,  and  peltry  of  Britain.  With  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Address  on  Primeval  Antiijuitics,  l.sf',6). 
we  believe  that  "the  knowledge  of  bronze  was  introduced  into,  not  discovered  in,  Europe  ;"  with  Dr. 
Latham  (Ethnology  of  British  Islands,  p.  34),  that  the  art  of  working  in  this  metal  was  ';  exotic,  and 
subsequent  to  the  rise  of  the  Phoenician  commerce."  At  first,  perhaps,  the  tools  and  weapons  themselves, 
afterwards  the  metal  or  alloy  from  which  they  were  made,  seem  to  have  formed  the  staple  of  exchanse. 
Professor  Nilsson's  opinion  (Die  Ureinwohner  des  Scandinavischen  Jfardt-ns,  18G3),  that  the  bronze  weapons 
themselves  were  from  first  to  last  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  is  not  probable. 

Since  this  note  was  written  I  have  observed  that  I  am  in  general  accord  with  the  opinions  of  so  able 
an  antiquary  and  scholar  as  Mr.  Charles  Newton.  See  his  suggestive  letter,  printed  by  the  late  Lord 
Braybrooke,  Sepulchra  Exposita,  p.  4—7.  Mr.  Newton  writes,  "  It  is  probable  all  the  weapons, 
implements,  &o.  [of  the  Britons],  down  to  the  Roman  invasion,  were  made  of  bronze.  *****  The 
quantity  of  copper  imported  must  have  been  very  great,  and  so  also  the  quantity  of  tin  exported  from 
Cornwall.  *  *  *  *  The  two  metals  would  naturally  be  bartered  for  each  other."  All  other  trade 
between  Britain  and  Gaul  "was,  I  should  think,  altogether  subordinate  in  comparison  with  the  copper  and 
tin  trade." 

•  Strabo,  xi.  8,  6;  Herodot.  i.  215.  The  Massagetse  must  have  acquired  the  art  of  smelting  iron 
between  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  that  of  Strabo. 

"  Iliad,  iv.  123,  485  ;  v.  725  ;  vii.  141  ;  xxiii.  826-835,  850  ;  Odyss.  i.  204  ;  xxi.  3,  81.  Comp.  Iliad 
vi.  48,  Odyss.  i.  184 ;  v.  191  ;  xxi.  10,  61 ;  Pausan.  Lacon.  iii.  4,  Plutarch,  Vit.  The*,  c.  36, 
Critics  will  scarcely  dispute  that  "  the  song  of  Homer  is  historic  song.  *  *  *  He  is  historical  as  to 
manners,  customs,  ideas,  and  institutions."  (Gladstone,  Juventus  Mvndi,  1869,  p.  7.)  Homer  lived  "  at 
a  time  when  the  use  of  iron  (in  Greece)  was  but  just  commencing,  when  the  commodity  was  rare,  and  when 
its  value  was  very  great."  (Ibid.  p.  26.) 
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when  iron,  though  prized  for  its  rarity,  was  used  by  the  wheelwright,  but  not  yet 
by  the  cutler  or  armourer. 

Diodorus  wrote  his  description  of  Britain  rather  later  than  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar.  He  refers  to  its  exemption  from  conquest  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Roman  invasion  ;  and  says  the  inhabitants  were  believed  to  preserve  the  primitive 


Fig.  17(V 


Fijj  178. 


Fig.  177. 


176.     Bron«  Sword,  from  Glamorganshire.    Fig.  177.    Bronze  Sword,  from  the  bed  of  the  River 
un,  near  Lincoln.     Fig.  178.    Circnlar  Bron/e  Shield,  from  bog  near  Hcrbcrtstown,  co.  Limerick, 
Scale  of  «word»  about  J,  >hicld  about  ^  linear.)    ' 
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modes  of  life.  He  adduces,  in  proof,  their  chariots,  such,  he  says,  as  the  Greeks 
used  in  the  Trojan  war."  The  weapons  of  the  Greeks  at  that  period  were  of 
hronze — 

JErataeque  micant  peltae,  micat  screus  cnsis — 

and  the  analogy  suggested  becomes  the  more  complete  when  we  find  reason  for 
believing  that  those  of  the  Britons,  in  the  time  of  Diodorus,  were  still  of  that 
metal."  In  Ireland,  no  part  of  which  was  conquered  either  by  the  Gaul  or  the 
Roman,  no  autonomous  coins  have  been  found,  and  ancient  iron  weapons  seem 
very  rare.  Indeed,  Sir  William  Wilde  tells  us  that  the  oldest  iron  swords 
in  that  country  belong  to  the  Scandinavian  period."  If  this  be  so,  the  native 
sword  was  of  bronze  for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era. 

The  period  of  about  seventy  years  between  Caesar's  invasion  and  Strabo's 
writing,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  must  for  Britain  have  been  one  of  great  pro- 
gress. Brought  into  connection  with  Home  by  the  quasi  conquest  of  Julius, 
Roman  influences  were  strengthened  by  the  visits  of  British  princes  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  at  the  commencement  of  our  era,  when  Cunobelin's 
reign  began.d  Gaul  was  at  this  time  being  rapidly  Romanized  ;  and,  during  the 
peace  which  prevailed  throughout  the  Roman  world,  intercourse  with  both 
countries  through  their  merchants  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  extended.  A  con- 
currence of  circumstances  promoted  a  rapid  advancement  in  the  arts  of  life ; 
the  native  coinage  attained  its  greatest  perfection ;  and  it  is  to  this  period  that 
the  introduction  of  weapons  of  iron  must,  we  think,  be  assigned. 

Antiquarian  investigations  elucidated  by  historical  researches  (neither  alone 
are  conclusive)  show  that  the  replacement  of  bronze  weapons  by  those  of  iron 
in  the  more  remote  countries  of  the  North  and  West  was  a  very  gradual  work. 
In  some  countries  earlier  and  in  others  later,  the  transition,  for  the  whole  of 
Europe,  may  have  occupied  not  less  than  a  thousand  years ; 

Inde  minutatim  processit  ferreus  ensis, 
Versaque  in  opprobrium  species  est  falcis  ahenae.8 

•  Diod.  Sic.  v.  21. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bronze  swords  and  shield,  figures  of  which  are  here  given,  are  not 
from  tumuli.  Objects  of  this  kind  have  never  yet  been  found  in  our  barrows,  though,  as  already  pointed 
out,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  people  who  buried  in  them  were  without  such  weapons.  For  the  swords  and 
shield  figured  above,  see  Arch.  Journ.  iii.  67  ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  ii.  199  ;  Horee  Feral,  p.  159. 

c  Cat.  Mus.  B.  I.  Acad.  p.  440. 

d  Strabo,  iv.  5,  iii.  e  Lucret.  v.  1292. 
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There  are  few  explicit  descriptions  of  the  weapons  of  the  nations  of  northern 
and  western  Europe  in  the  historians.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  at  one 
and  the  same  time  some  were  of  bronze  and  some  of  iron.  Long  after  the  iron 
swords  of  the  Iberians  were  famous,  Strabo  tells  us  that  one  of  the  chief  tribes 
of  the  Peninsula  used  spears  of  bronze.8 

In  Italy,  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  at  the  battle  of  the  Anio,  in  the  fourth  century 
before  our  era,  had  swords  of  iron,  but  the  metal  was  so  soft  and  unserviceable, 
that,  by  causing  the  shields  of  his  soldiers  to  be  bound  with  bronze,  Camillus 
obtained  an  easy  victory."  It  is  significant  that,  although  a  century  and  a  half 
had  elapsed  before  the  next  notice  of  the  Cisalpine  swords,  there  was  no  improve- 
ment in  them  ;  Polybius  saying  that  they  were  bent  and  made  useless  by  the 
first  blow.'  JIow  soon  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Alps  adopted  the  iron  sword  is  not 
certain.  Diodorus  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  the  lances  were  of  iron ;  but  does  not 
name  the  material  of  which  the  long  broad-swords  (spatlxc}  were  made.  We 
infer  that  they  were  of  iron  ;  though  the  historian  adds,  that  they  were  hung  to 
the  side  by  chains  either  of  iron  or  of  bronze.'1  The  long  shields  and  helmets  were 
of  bronze,  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  animals  in  relief;  some  of  the  helmets 
having  horns  in  pairs,  and  others  the  heads  of  birds  or  beasts  forged  out  of  the 
same  metal.'  Hy  other  writers,  the  armour  is  described  as  decorated  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  with  the  brightest  colours  ;'  a  description  applicable  to  the  swords 
and  shields  already  referred  to,  as  ornamented  either  with  enamel  or  with  studs 
of  red  coral  (fi^s.  17'.)— 182).  Pliny  says  that  this  latter  substance  had  been  used 
by  the  Gauls  for  the  adornment  of  their  swords,  shields,  and  helmets,  down  to  a 
time  comparatively  recent  when  he  wrote.*  The  agreement  with  these  precise 
descriptions  of  swords  and  shields  found  chiefly  in  the  south  or  east  of  England, 

•   Stral«o,  iii.  .">,  vi 

b  Plutarch,  Vit.  Camill.  xli.  Polyncnus  (Strateg.  viii.  7)  copies  Plutarch.  The  battle  of  the  Anio 
occurred  B.C.  307. 

c  Poiyb.  ii.  33.     At  the  battle  of  the  Addua,  223  B.C. 

rt  In  a  period  of  transition  in  Palestine,  the  spears  of  Goliath  and  I.-hbiln-noli  were — the  one  of  bronze,  the 
other  of  iron  1  Sam.  xvii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  1C. 

e  Died.  Sic.  v.  30.  See  the  commentaries  on  this  description  of  the  arms  of  the  Gauls,  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
King  (Arch.  Jimrn.  xxiii.  81-89),  Mr.  Franks  (Hora  Fcralts,  p.  185),  and  by  the  author  (Cran.  Brit. 
ch»p.  v.  KC-96,  105-ldG).  Quite  recently,  the  lemains  of  extraordinary  bronze  helmets  answering  to  the 
description  of  Diodorus  have  been  descrilx-d  as  found  in  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Banff.  Prvc. 
Soc.  Ant.  Srot.  vii.  334,  plates  xliv.  xlv.  xlvi. 

'  Li»y,  vii.  10;  Plutarch,  Kit.  Marcell.  c.  C ;  Florus,  Bell.  Allobrog.  (121  B.C.),  iii.  2. 

1  Pliny,  xxxii.  11.  The  Celtic  art  of  fusing  colours  upon  bronze  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus  (Imaginei, 
i.  28). 
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Fig.  179. 


Fig.  181. 
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(Actual  size.) 


Fig.  180. 


(Scale  nearly  {.) 


Figs.  179, 180.    Iron  Sword  in  Bronze  Sheath.    Figs.  181,  182.     Bronze  Umbo.  Stnds,  and  other  Mountings 
of  a  Long  Shield.    All  from  an  interment  at  Grimthorpe,  E.  R.  Yorkshire. 
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I  was,  as  I  believe,  the  first  to  point  out.  The  fact,  at  least,  admits  of  no  question ; 
proving  for  these  parts  of  the  island  the  accuracy  of  Mela's  assertion,  that, 
when  he  wrote,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  the  Britons  were  armed  like  the  Gauls.' 

It  is  thus  clear  that  before  the  middle  of  the  first  century  the  Belgic  tribes  of 
South  Britain  not  only  possessed  long  iron  swords,  but  large  oblong  shields  mounted 
with  bronze,  which,  as  well  as  the  bronze  scabbards  of  the  swords,  were  decorated 
with  coloured  enamels  or  coral,  and  likewise  with  animal  forms  and  peculiar  scroll- 
work in  rcpousat*  Their  equipment,  in  the  language  of  Caesar,  had  become  that 
of  shield-men  (scutati).  It  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  military 
outfit,  which  previously  must  have  been  in  general  use,  viz.,  the  bronze  sword, 
bronze-headed  javelin  or  spear,  and  circular  bronze  shield,  was  still  that  of 
the  more  remote  and  less  Gallicized  parts  of  the  island.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
and  even  so  late  as  that  of  Severus,  the  northern  Britons  are  described  as  using 
small  circular  targets,  like  the  people  of  Further  Spain,  hence  distinguished  as 
targcteers  (cetrati}  by  Coi>sar.c  Many  circular  bronze  shields,  found  quite  as  often 
in  Wales  and  Scotland  as  in  the  South  of  England,  but  very  rarely  in  Ireland 
(tig.  178),  there  can  be  little  doubt,  are  the  kind  of  targets  referred  to  by  Tacitus 
and  llerodian.d  The  ornament,  in  alternate  concentric  circles  and  knobs  of 
hammered  work,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the  oblong  shields,  and  marks 
a  different  epoch  or  people.  These  circular  shields  are  sometimes  found  with 
swords  oi'  bronze,'  but  not,  we  believe,  with  those  of  iron.  That  the  large  swords 
of  the  Britons  at  the  battle  of  Mons  Grtnnpius  were  of  iron  is  not  asserted  by 
Tacitus,'  and  admits  of  question.  Unfortunately,  neither  Dion  Cassius  nor 

•  Mela,  iii.  C;  "  finllicr  uriiiuti."     Some  of  the  '•  late  Celtic"  armour  found  in  this  country  may  how- 
ever be  that  of  Gaulish  auxiliaries  in  the  Koman  army.     The  long  swords  of  these  auxiliaries,  under  the 
specific  name  of  Pjititlifp,  are  referred  to  by  Tacitus  at  the  battle  in  which  Caractacus  was  defeated.     (Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  35;  comp.  Dion,  Ix.  20.) 

11  The  figures  of  the  sword  and  remains  of  the  oblong  shield  from  the  remarkable  interment  of  the  late 
Celtic  period  at  (irinithorpc,  E.  II.  Yorkshire,  are  reproduced  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  LI.  Jewilt, 
F.S  A.  The  objects  themselves  and  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery  are  described  some  pages  above. 

"  Cicsar,  Dell.  Civ.  i.  89,  70.  The  fcutati  of  Hither  Spain  had  evidently  copied  the  long  shield  of  their 
Gaulish  neighbours;  whilst  the  cetrati  of  Further  Spain  continued  to  use  a  circular  buckler  like  that 
of  the  Carthaginians. 

d  Jirfoei  cetref — parca  tcvta ;  Tacitus,  Vit.  Agric.  xxxvi. ;  Herodian,  iii.  47.  Many  of  the  targets  were 
probably  of  leather — scuta  lorea. 

•  As  that  dredged  up  from  the  Thames,  off  Woolwich,  in  1830.    (C.  R.  Smith,  Catal.  I^ndon  Antiq. 
p.  80.) 

1  Ingtntet  gladii  fine  mvcront  (  Vit.  Agric.  xautyi.).  Many  of  the  bronze  swords  found  in  England  are 
about  30  inches  in  length,  or  one-fourth  more  than  that  of  the  gladius  of  the  Romans  (24  in.)  ;  the  length 
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Herodian,  writing  of  the  same  people  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  are 
explicit  on  this  head,  but  what  they  say  best  agrees  with  their  being  of  bronze. 
The  former  describes  their  short  spear  as  having  a  bronze  knob  at  the  end  of  the 
shaft ;  and  the  latter  says  they  wore  iron  rings  round  the  neck  and  loins  as  an 
ornament  and  sign  of  wealth,  in  the  same  way  as  other  barbarians  wore  gold." 

Two  extreme  views  as  to  the  date  of  the  leaf-shaped  swords  and  other  weapons 
of  bronze  of  this  country  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  Some  antiquaries,  whose 
names  command  attention,  place  them  far  down  in  Roman  times.  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  says  that  the  bronze  daggers,  like  the  tumuli  in  which  they  are  found,  are 
Romano-British,  and  not  anterior  to  the  Roman  conquest. b  Mr.  Thomas  Wright 
claims  a  Roman  origin  for  the  daggers  and  leaf-shaped  swords,'  a  view  refuted  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock.d  Mr.  Wright  argues  that  these  swords  were  intended  for  thrust- 
ing and  not  for  cutting,  which  former  is  a  mode  of  warfare  not  usual  except  with 
highly  disciplined  troops.  Evidence,  however,  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  swords 
of  this  form  were  used  for  cutting  or  slashing.  On  the  frieze  from  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus,  in  the  British  Museum,  an  encounter  is  represented  in  which  such 
use  of  a  leaf-shaped  sword  is  distinctly  represented."  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
asserted  that  these  bronze  swords  were  never  used  for  thrusting,  but  the  examina- 
tion of  those  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  collections  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  not  designed.  Though  of  pointed  form,  they  have  no 
sharp  or  effective  mucro ;  the  point  being  blunt  as  compared  with  the  swelling 
portions  of  the  blade,  which  are  usually  the  sharpest. 

of  many  of  the  "  late  Celtic  v  iron  swords  is  36  inches,  or  half  as  long  again.  Ancient  swords,  truncated  at 
the  point,  whether  of  bronze  or  iron,  appear  to  be  unknown  to  English  or  Scottish  archaeologists  ;  and,  as 
Tacitus  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he  describes,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  an  error. 

•  Dion,  ap.  Xiph.  Ixxvi.  12  ;  Herodian,  iii.  47. 

b  Cat.  Mus.  Land.  Antiq.  p.  80. 

0  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  2nd.  ed.  pp.  72 — 78 ;  "  True  Assignation  of  Bronze  Weapons,"  Trans.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  N.S.  iv.  p.  176.  Mr.  Wright  says  bronze  swords  are  generally  found  with  Roman  remains.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  in  his  chief  instance  he  overlooks  that  Stuart,  who  refers  to  the  opinion  that  such  bronze 
weapons  are  as  old  as  the  Romans  (Caledonia  Eomana,  2nd.  ed.  p.  220,  plate  v.  fig.  4),  leaves  their  actual 
date  entirely  in  doubt,  and  adds  "  it  is  impossible  to  say  they  are  Roman."  Antiquaries  in  general  say 
they  are  not  Roman ;  though,  in  the  pseudo-history  of  Geoffrey  (iv.  4),  we  are  told  that  the  sword  of 
Julius  Caesar  was  called  crocea  mors,  implying  that  it  was  of  bronze  ! 

d  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  N.S.  v.  p.  105. 

e  The  slab  of  the  Amazonomachia  referred  to  is  numbered  4. 45L24.  ;  the  same  thing  is  seen  less  dis- 
tinctly in  4. 477'24. 
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By  others,  the  tumuli  of  the  bronze  period  seem  placed  too  high  in  point  of  time. 
If  the  harrows  of  Wiltshire  and  the  adjoining  counties  be  not  the  burial-places  of 
the  Britons  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Unman  conquest,  but 
belong  to  one  earlier  by  some  centuries,  it  would  result  that  the  tombs  of  those 
who  withstood  Julius  and  were  subjugated  by  the  generals  of  Claudius  are  still 
to  seek.  There  is,  however,  little  likelihood  that  any  fresh  series  of  our  sepul- 
chral antiquities  remain  to  be  discovered.  Numerous  cemeteries  of  the  Roman  and 
Anglo-Saxon  period  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  many  railway 
excavations  of  the  last  thirty  years,  but  HOIK;  which  can  be  regarded  as  British/ 

Setting  aside  a  few  Anglo-Saxon  and  Roman  tumuli,  the  barrows  of  South 
Britain  everywhere  yield  objects  of  stone  or  bronze,  or  of  stone  and  bronze  com- 
bined. They  are  certainly  Ancient  British,  and  as  certainly,  we  think,  of  the 
bronze  aye  of  that  people.  The  only  exceptions  known  (though  such  may  yet 
reward  the  search  for  them  in  other  parts  of  England)  are  the  remarkable  barrows 
and  graves  in  the  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  which  have  yielded  the  remains  of 
chariots,  swords  of  iron,  and  shields  of  bron/o.  These  graves  are  also  British, 
though  thev  clearlv  belonir  to  an  earlv  iron  period,  or  to  one  of  bronze  and  iron 

*  t  t  I 

trtintiilioii.     There  can   be  little  doubt  that  the  culture  represented  by  them  is 
Gaulish,  and  that  it  was  brought  by  immigrants  from  the  continent. 

If  it  be  true,  as  is  sometimes  maintained,1'  that  for  more  than  half  a  century 
before  our  era  the  Britons  were  everywhere  in  their  iron  age,  iron  being  the  com- 
mon material  for  their  weapons,  we  should  surely  find  iron  objects  without 
doubt  to  be  attributed  to  them.  Iron  does  not  so  readily  decay  and  leave  no  trace 
as  sometimes  supposed;  and  large  deposits  of  objects  of  this  metal,  both  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Roman,  are  from  time  to  time  discovered.  Certain  rude  and  unfinished 
blades  found  in  sheaves  of  seventy  or  eighty,  or  in  much  greater  numbers,  in  or  near 
ancient  British  earthworks  in  the  south-western  counties,  where  encounters  with 
the  Romans  have  probably  occurred,  are  believed  to  be  British.0  The  part  of 

»  The  difficulty  here  referred  to  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Greenwell  \Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2nd  S.  v.  415);  to  my 
mind  it  is  insurmountable,  unless  on  another  hypothesis. 

k  I  here  regret  to  find  myself  at  issue  with  two  of  our  ablest  antiquaries— Sir  John  Lubbock  (Address 
on  Prim(n-<il  Antiquities,  IHGfi),  who  gays  "that  bronze  swords  and  daggers  wer«  not  used  in  Caesar's 
time  by  the  northern  races  is  distinctly  stated  in  history;"  and  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwcll  (Arch.  Journ.  xxii. 
2'>a),  who  writes,  "  In  Csesar's  day  iron  was  the  common  material  for  the  weapons  of  the  people  who 
opposed  him  in  Britain." 

'  These  blade*,  which  are  about  2  J  feet  in  length,  have  been  by  some  supposed  to  be  Roman  javelins  (Mey- 
rick  and  Skclton,  Ancient  Armmir,  i.  plate  xlv.  fig.  3;  Smith,  Diet.  G.  and  R.  Antiq.;  and  Rich.  Illust.  Compt 
a.  v.  "  Hasta  ").  They  are  more  probably  unfinished  swords.  The  larger  "  finds  "  vary  from  70  or  80  to 
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England  where  these  objects  have  been  found,  though  untrod  by  Julius,  was 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  Claudius,  and  it  is  to  the  period  of  that  emperor,  viz. 
the  middle  of  the  first  century,  that  we  think  they  must  be  assigned.  Of  other 
"finds"  of  iron  objects,  even  conjectured  to  be  British,  we  have  no  knowledge. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  in  accord  with  a  distinguished  Honorary  Fellow  of  this 
Society ;  who,  after  showing  that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  iron  had  extended  to 
the  south  of  Gaul  and  South  Germany  several  centuries  before  Christ,  adds, — "  It 
was,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present,  only  by  the  great  Roman  conquests  in 
Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  that  the 
victory  of  the  civilization  of  the  iron  age  was  quite  confirmed  in  the  North." 

nearly  400  in  number  (Meon  Hill).  They  have  occurred  in  the  counties  of  Hants,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Gloucester,  and  Worcester.  At  Hod  Hill,  the  associated  Roman  remains  were  numerous  and  important  ; 
the  coins,  with  one  exception,  not  later  than  Claudius.  At  Spettisbury,  also  in  Dorsetshire,  the  objects 
appear  to  have  been  "late  Celtic;''  Mr.  Durden  having  the  chapes  of  two  bronze  sword-sheaths  of  that 
character,  found  with  them.  One  or  both  of  these  camps  may  have  been  among  the  more  ilian  twenty 
oppida  of  the  Britons  taken  by  Vespasian,  A.I).  47.  By  Mr.  T  Wright,  the  iron  blades  under  review  are 
regarded  as  Uotnau.  (Arch  .loam.  i.  16f)  ;  xiv.  82  ;  J'roc.  Sotiu-rxcl  Arch.  Sue.  lf>5;>,  8:1  ;  J'mr.  Nor. 
Ant.  iv.  190  ;  2nd.  S.  i.  233  ;  C.  li.  Smith,  Coll.  Ant.  vi.  5  :  Franks,  U»r<i>  Fmitrt,  [>.  177  ;  T.  Wright. 
Traits.  Ethnol.  Soc.  N.S.  iv.  181  ;  Jtwrn.  Brit.  Arch.  As.iac.  xix.  104,  plate,  ix.  figs.  7 — '.».) 

»  Prof.  J.  .1.  A  Worsaae,  Arch.  Jonrn.  xxiii.  97.  M.  A.  Demmin  (  \l\->i/i<»is  of  ]\'<ir,  Eng.  ed.  pp.  !:;»',, 
145)  also  concludes  that  the  use  of  bronze  for  offensive  weapons  was  continueJ  much  longer  in  Britain 
than  on  the  Continent. 
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§  8.  PERSONAL  ORNAMENTS. 

In  the  barrows  opened  and  described  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  personal  ornaments 
were  found  with  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  primary  interments,  though,  as  the 
table  shows,  proportionately  more  often  with  the  unburnt  bodies. 


ROUND  BARROWS. 


Unhurt) t  Bodies.     Burnt  Bodies. 
82  272 


With  personal  ornaments 

Per  cent. 


19 
23 


45 
16 


Total. 
354 

64 

18 


Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  interments  accompanied  by  ornaments  were  those 
of  women,  but  many  others,  especially  where  the  decorations  were  the  richest 
and  most  numerous,  were  doubtless  men.  Such  is  everywhere  common  in  the 
lower  stages  of  civilization.  It  is  the  American  brave,  rather  than  his  squaw, 
who  is  profusely  tricked  out  with  ornaments  ;  and  the  like  is  seen  in  the  native 
princes  of  India. 

The  articles  of  this  kind  met  with  were  for  the  most  part  fabricated  from  a  few 
well-known  materials,  still  prized  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.  ivory,  glass,  amber, 
jet,  gold,  and  bronze.  To  these  must  be  added  various  mineral  and  fossil  sub- 
stances, and  the  bones,  teeth,  and  shells  of  animals. 

Most  of  the  substances  used  for  ornament,  if  not  combustible,  are  at  least 
susceptible  of  injury  from  fire,  so  that,  as  to  most  of  those  found  with  burnt 
bodies,  it  is  obvious  that,  when  but  slightly  altered  by  heat,  they  must  have 
been  added  after  the  extinction  of  the  pyre,  when  the  burnt  bones  were  collected 
for  burial. 

The  three  first-named  of  the  materials  on  our  list  are  expressly  named  by  Strabo 
as  forming,  in  his  day,  the  principal  imports  into  this  country  from  Gaul,  viz. 
"  ivory  bracelets  and  necklaces,  articles  of  amber  and  glass,  and  other  similar 
wares  of  small  value."1  The  discovery  of  objects  made  of  these  materials  in  the 


•  Strabo,  iv.  5,  §  8.     Strobo   contemptuously  speaks  of  these  imports  as  puros,  trumpery.     It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  earlier  Phoenician  traders  from  Gades  brought  with  them  glass  beads  and  such- 
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• 

barrows  is  a  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  Strabo,  and  affords  additional  reasons 
for  attributing  many  of  the  tumuli  of  the  bronze  period  to  the  Augustan  age. 
As  the  context  of  the  passage  before  us  proves,  this  geographer  wrote  his  descrip- 
tion of  Britain  not  later  than  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  prior  to  the 
Roman  conquest  by  about  thirty  years. 

Ivory  Ornaments. — The  ornaments  and  mountings  of  ivqry  were  not  always 
correctly  discriminated  by  Hoare,  and  in  several  instances  objects  really  of  bone 
are  described  as  of  ivory,  whilst  others  are  vaguely  stated  to  be  "  ivory  or  bone." 
All  the  instruments  named  by  him  "  ivory  tweezers  "  are  bone  (fig.  139),  and  have 


Fig.  183.     From  Wintcrbouni  Stoke,  Wilts.     (Scale1  §  linear). 


already  been  described  as  such."  Ivory  armlets  arc  expressly  named  by  Strabo  ;  but 
only  one  such  was  discovered  in  a  tumulus  of  the  ancient  Britons  by  Sir  Richard1' 

like  objects  of  barter,  but  we  have  no  mention  that  such  was  the  case  in  Strabo's  notice  of  this  traffic. 
iii  5,  §  11. 

*  So  also  seem  to  be  the  "two  small  pieces  of  ivory  (so-called)  with  rivets  of  bronze,"  which  Sir  Richard 
thought  were  "the  tips  of  a  bow."  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  122  ("),  plate  xiv.  They  are  not  a  pair,  but  difl'er 
in  form. 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  124  (-s),  figured  iu  unpublished  plate  xxxii,  whence  the  cut  is  taken.  It  was  in 
fragments,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  preserved.  It  was  slightly  oval  in  form  and  not  so  massive  or 
well  made  as  the  armlet  of  the  same  material  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  interment  in  one  of  the  Wcodyates 
barrows  (Ibid.  i.  plate  xxxii.).  This  last,  5  inches  in  diameter,  seems  to  have  been  made  in  a  lathe  from  four 
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(fig.  183),  and  I  do  not  find  that  any  have  been  met  with  by  other  explorers. 
The  other  ivory  objects  consisted  of  a  few  beads,  buttons,  pins,  and  hooks. 
There  were  beads  with  three  interments,'  and  a  few,  described  as  "of  the 
pulley  form,"  are  in  the  collection  at  Stourhead  (fig.  184).  They  are  roughly 


Kig.  184.     From  Cop  Head  Hill,  Wilts.     (Actual  size). 

notched—  a  rude  imitation,  perhaps,  of  the  glass  beads  described  further  on. 
There  wore  likewise  a  set  of  four  small  conical  buttons,"  each  having  a  double 
perforation  at  the  base,  for  attaching  them  to  the  dress,  like  the  better-known 
buttons  or  studs  of  jet,  shale,  and  amber.  Pins  for  the  dress,  apparently 
of  this  material,  were  found  in  at  least  four  instances,  and  one  of  fine  pro- 


<  Hill,  Wilts.    (I  scale  linear). 


portions,  5  inches  in  length,  is  figured/  In  a  barrow  on  Roughridge  Hill, 
North  "Wilts,  opened  by  myself,  were  two  rude  ivory  pins  (fig.  185),  one 
thick  and  clumsy,  2JJ-  inches  long,  the  other  of  more  slender  proportions,  1^  inch 
in  length.'1  In  a  barrow  at  Priddy,  Somerset,  was  a  pin,  having  the  head  per- 

pii-ces  neatly  joined.  It  is  of  the  same  size  and  otherwise  agrees  with  two  large  ivory  rings  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  at  Brighthampton,  Oxon.  preserved  in  the  Ashmolcan  Museum  (Archaologia,  \\.\viii. 
H6,  89,  fig.);  as  to  the  first  of  which  Professor  Quckctt  reported  that  it  was  made  from  "  the  tusk  of  an 
elephant,  and  exhibited  the  dentinal  tubuli  quite  as  clearly  as  any  section  taken  from  a  recent  tusk." 
(Ibid.  p.  %.)  A  broken  "  ivory  or  bone  annilla,"  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  barrow  at  Oxscttle  Bottom, 
Sussex  (Horsfield,  Lewes,  \.  48,  plate  v.  fig.  13),  seems,  from  the  fragment  in  the  British  Museum,  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  curved  splinter  from  a  boar's  tusk. 

•  Ancient  Wiltt,  i.  68,  76  (4),  (figured,  Archaologia,  xv.  125,  plate  iv.  fig.  4,  of  plain  cylindrical  form 
and  perhaps  bone),  210  (7),  plate  xxx.  fig.  4. 

'    Ilu'l.  i.  108,  plate  xii.     On  examination,  I  believe  these  to  be  ivory. 

'  Ibid.  i.  121  (»),  207  (™),  208  (»),  210  («),  plate  xxx.  fig.  2.  This  last  has  a  globular  perforated  head. 
Another,  nearly  as  fine  but  broken,  is  in  the  collection  at  Stourhead. 

«   Wilt*.  Arch.  May.  vi.  323. 
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forated  with  three  holes,  described  as  of  ivory,  but  which  on  examination  proved 
to  be  bone,  and  is  given  as  such  on  a  former  page"  (fig.  127,  ante). 

ORNAMENTS  OF  IVORY. 

Unburnt  Bodies.    Burnt  Bodies.          Total. 

Armlet  .1  .  .  i 

Beads  .  .  .123 

Buttons  ...  1  1 

Pins     .  .  .      ]  3  4 

Hooks .  3  3 

Total  3  9  li> 


Certain  ornamental  ivory  hooks,  of  which  three  were  found  and  two  remain  at 
Stourhcad,  are  correctly  described  as  "  like  the  handles  of  cups,"  though  Sir 
Richard  Hoare  says  he  could  form  no  idea  of  their  use.'1  Objects  of  this  kind  are 
very  rare,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  found  in  other  southern  counties  ;  but 
hooks  of  bone  altogether  similar  have  been  obtained  from  the  tumuli  of  York- 
shire by  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwcll,  P.S.A.,  near  Castle  Howard,  and  by  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Lukis,  E.S.A.,  at  Wath,  near  Riponc  (fig.  Ill,  ante).  Both  in  form  and 
ornament  they  all  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  handles  of  the  cups,  one 
of  amber,  the  other  thought  to  be  of  shale,  found  in  barrows  at  Hove  and  Farway. 
At  the  back  they  are  left  rough  and  unpolished,  and  suggest  the  idea  that  they 
were  inserted  into  some  fabric  or  material  to  which  they  have  been  attached  by 
fine  cordage  or  by  collars  of  leather.  There  is  also  in  the  Stourhcad  Collection  a 
shorter  and  broader  hook,  quite  plain,  which  may  have  had  the  same  design, 
perhaps  that  of  fastening  some  part  of  the  dress.  This  last  has  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  hooks  of  bone  or  ivory  now  used  for  opening  and  shutting  the 
windows  of  carriages.  Ivory  was  a  favourite  material  for  the  handles  of  bronze 

•  Rev.  John  Skinner.     Arch.  Journ.  xvi.  153. 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  200  (143,  U7),  plate  xxiv.  The  '•  bit  of  ivory,  probably  belonging  to  a  bronze  spear, 
which  had  been  secured  in  a  wooden  scabbard  "  (Ibid.  ii.  90  (*),  may  have  belonged  here,  though  the  nule 
drawing  of  it,  of  which  I  have  a  copy,  marked  "  ivory  hook,"  is  not  conclusive. 

c  Tories.  Arch,  and  Topogr.  Journ.  i.  120  (5).  The  barrow  is  on  Melmerby  Common,  Wath,  and 
covered  a  burnt  interment  in  an  urn.  Mr.  Lukis  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  sketch  of  the  bone  hook, 
the  finding  of  which  with  this  deposit  he  omitted  to  name  in  the  published  account.  Our  woodcut  is 
taken  from  this  sketch.  I  have  heard  of  a  third  example  from  a  Yorkshire  barrow. 
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daggers,  as  seen  in  the  examples  from  Egypt  and  Assyria.*  The  fine  bronze 
dagger  from  the  barrow  near  Bere  Regis,  Dorset,  was  handled  with  ivory. 
(Plate  XXXIV.  fig.  1.)  Objects  of  ivory,  so  far  as  appears,  have  in  no  case  been 
yielded  by  the  barrows  of  the  Bronze  period  in  Derbyshire,6  Yorkshire,  or  Scot- 
land. In  a  barrow  near  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire,  a  thick  ring,  "  supposed  to  be 
of  ivory,"  accompanying  an  unburnt  body  with  a  barbed  arrow-head  of  flint, 
was  met  with.'  It  was  1|  inch  in  diameter,  carefully  ornamented  and  trebly 
grooved  on  the  edge,  and  has  a  partial  similarity  to  rings  of  jet  and  shale 
described  further  on. 

There  is  nothing  in  these  objects  of  ivory  from  the  barrows  incompatible  with 
their  native  manufacture.  It  is  possibly  otherwise  with  the  ornaments  supposed 
to  be  of  ivory  mounted  on  bronze,  consisting  of  a  fibula  and  circular  pendant  from 
the  barrows  at  Arras  in  Yorkshire,'1  which  are  in  a  much  more  artistic  style.  The 
Arras  tumuli,  as  already  shown,  belong  to  a  relatively  late  period,  later  perhaps, 
even,  than  that  in  which  Strabo  wrote. 

11'  the  ivory  objects  from  our  "Wiltshire  tumuli  be  of  home  manufacture, 
whence  was  the  ivory  itself  obtained,  and  is  their  discovery  indicative,  as  has  been 
supposed,  of  "  commercial  intercourse  with  very  distant  countries  ?  "  We  know, 
indeed,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  great  traders  in  the  ivory  of  Africa/  and  there 
may  be  a  presumption,  though  no  direct  evidence,  that  tusks  of  the  elephant 
were  among  the  goods  bartered  by  them  for  the  tin,  lead,  and  peltry  of  Britain. 
It  has,  however,  been  suggested  that  the  ivories  of  the  barrows  were  manu- 
factured from  that  of  the  walrus,  narwhal,  or  other  marine  animals.8  Solinus 
belongs  to  a  period  later  than  that  of  our  barrows,  but  not  later  perhaps  than 
many  of  the  tumuli  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  he  describes  the  hilts  of  the 
swords  of  the  Irish  as  made  of  the  teeth  of  marine  beasts  which  shine  like  ivory.11 


-  Frnilrs,  p.  lf>fi,  plate  vii.  figs.  1,  2,  3. 

b  I'.attman  mentions  "ivory  "in  two  or  three  places  in  the  Vestiges,  but  in  his  Catalogue  (pp.  1,  10) 
says  the  articles  in  question  are  more  probably  "  bone." 

f  Arch,  dimbr.  2  S.  ii.  2!>2,  fitfs.  ;  Arch.  Journ.  x.  17C. 

d   Cran.  lirit.  plates  C,  7,  xii.  p.  3,  figs.  18,  19. 

'  Figuicr,  Primitive  Man,  Eng.  cd.  p.  318.  The  reference  is  to  the  Hallstatt  graves,  but  is  equally 
applicable  to  ivory  objects  from  our  own  barrows.  Arch.  Journ.  xvi.  153. 

1  Scylax,  Perij>l.  cxi.  quoted  by  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  226. 

•  Arch.  Journ.  xvi.  153;  xxiv.  262. 

h  8olin.  Poli/hi>t.  22.  The  Irish  continued  to  use  marine  ivory  for  this  purpose  at  least  down  to  the 
sixth  century.  Aclamnan,  Vit.  Columbat,  ii.  39.  The  ivory  of  the  narwhal  is  said  to  be  very  hard  and 
Buperior  to  that  of  the  elephant,  and  is  not  liable  to  turn  yellow.  Comp.  Archaologia  xxiv.  244-249. 
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e  walrus  and  narwhal  are  still  occasional  visitants  of  our  northern  coasts,  and 
it  is  probable  they  were  more  frequently  seen  here  prior  to  the  time  when  the 
seas  of  Britain  were  ploughed  by  the  galleys  of  Rome." 

Another  possible  source  for  the  ivory  of  the  barrows  are  the  fossilized  tusks  of 
the  Elephas  primigenius,  which  are  "  so  little  altered  as  to  be  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  manufacture."  b  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  discoveries  of  fifty  years  ago, 
in  the  Cave  of  Paviland,  Glamorganshire.  Ilere,  by  the  side-of  a  male  skeleton, 
that  perhaps  of  a  prehistoric  artificer  in  ivory,  were  many  cylindrically-Avorked 
fragments  of  this  substance,  portions  as  supposed  of  pins,  whilst  other  curved 
pieces,  "nearly  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  handle  of  a  small  tea-cup,"  were 
taken  by  Dr.  Buckland  for  "  ear-rings."  Others,  seen  by  me  in  the  Oxford 
Museum,  have  a  greater  resemblance  to  tools  than  to  ornaments,  and  one  of  them 
has  been  fabricated  into  the  form  of  a  stone  celt,  "  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
human  tongue."  These  are  referred  to  by  their  discoverer  as  retaining  the  marks 
of  the  coarse  tool  used  in  making  them.  Hard  by  the  skeleton,  was  the  skull  and 
part  of  the  tusks  of  a  fossil  elephant,  from  which,  Dr.  Buckland  says,  the  pins 
and  rings  were  evidently  made.0  Mr.  Boyd  Dawk  ins  has  shown  that  the  inter- 
ment in  this  cave,  though  associated  with  post-glacial  remains,  was  simply  pre- 
historic ; d  and  we  sec  no  improbability  in  inferring  that  it  may  belong  to  the 
round-barrow  period.  Some,  indeed,  attribute  the  formation  of  the  Paviland 
Cave  ivories  to  a  much  higher  antiquity,  when  the  mammoth  may  have  been  the 
contemporary  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Europe."  Here,  however,  seems  to 
be  overlooked  the  evidence  of  "  ancient  diggings  "  and  of  disturbance  in  the 

~o         O 

cave-earth,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  the  bones,  not  only  of  oxen,  but  of  sheep  or 
goats. 

1  It  is  supposed  that  the  walrus  is  typified  in  the  water-horse,  Each  uisye,  of  the  Hebrideari  legends. 
Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  iii.  32. 

b  Owen.  Palaeontology,  $,  362.  Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind,  p.  309.  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.  \\. 
225.  Stevens,  Flint  Chips,  p.  19.  The  Esquimaux  to  this  day  make  the  handles  of  their  tools  of  fossil 
ivory.  According  to  an  old  Chinese  account,  that  of  Siberia  is  easier  to  work  than  recent  ivory,  and  not 
liable  to  split. 

c  Reliq.  Diluvian,  1823,  p.  80-92 ;  274-6,  plate  xxi.  The  only  other  implement  found  near  the 
skeleton  was  a  sort  of  skewer  or  chop-stick  made  of  the  metacaq^al  bone  of  a  -wolf.  It  is  surprising  that 
Dr.  Hugh  Falconer  thought  the  objects  under  consideration  were  not  made  from  the  cave-ivory,  but  were  of 
the  imported  class.  Palceontological  Memoirs.  1868.  ii.  522.  Evans.  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  441. 

d  Report,  Congress,  Prehistoric  Archaeology.    1868.    p.  275. 

e  Reliquice  Aquitan,  p.  93.  Comp.  Broca,  Les  Troglodytes  de  la  Vezere.  Revue  Scientif.  2  S.  Nov.  1872, 
p.  465-466.  Worked  ivories,  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  from  Paviland,  have  been  found  in  several 
of  the  Dordogne  caves,  as  seen  in  the  Collection  of  the  Marquis  de  Vibraye. 
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Some  of  the  ivory  objects  from  the  barrows  may  have  one  source  and  some 
another.  What  that  source  in  different  instances  was  may  hereafter  be  solved 
by  the  microscope.  A  late  distinguished  observer  was  good  enough  to  examine 
for  me  the  two  ivory  pins  from  the  Roughridge  Hill  barrow.  In  1860,  the 
year  before  his  death,  Mr.  Quekett  wrote—"  I  have  made  numerous  examinations 
of  the  ivory  pins,  for  such  they  are,  as  you  had  marked  them,  and  I  believe  clearly, 
elephantine.  On  examining  walrus,  hippopotamus,  tiger,  &c.,  there  are  certain 
points  in  which  these  differ  from  the  ivory  of  the  elephant,  and  in  those  points 
the  pins  appear  to  agree  both  with  recent  and  semi-fossil  specimens  (of  the  latter)." 


.— The  rudest  ornaments  of  this  material  are  green-glass  beads,  mere 
drops  of  glass  pierced  through.  They  are  quite  exceptional  in  this  country,  but 
one  was  found  by  the  llev.  «J.  II.  Austen  in  a  barrow  in  Purbeck,  Dorset."  They 
appear  to  bo  common  in  Sweden,  in  deposits  assigned  to  the  Stone-period,  and 
arc  adduced  by  Professor  Nilsson  as  proof  of  Phoenician  intercourse  with  that 
country.1' 

OllXAMENTS  OF  GLASS. 

Unburnt  Bodies.     Burnt  Bodies.  Total. 

Notched  Beads  .  12  12 

Bead  with  serpentine  ornament  .  1  1 

Armlet  or  Huir  llinirs 


Pendant  Kings 


Total  13  13 


The  beads  of  glass  found  in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire  are  of  coarse  material,  of 
a  light  blue  or  green  colour,  long,  slender  form,  and  notched  all  round,  so  as  to 
resemble  several  minute  beads  in  one  piece.  They  vary  in  length  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  the  notches  varying  from  four  or  five  to  ten  or 
twelve  in  number/  They  were  found  in  twelve  of  the  tumuli  described  by 

»  Arch.  Journ.  vii.  385.     Warne.    Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  iii.  58  (*"). 

b  Stone  Age,  Eng.  ed.  p.  82,  plate  ix.  figs.  201,  202.  "  The  hole  in  these  beads  has  either  been  blown 
or  made  by  passing  some  hard  implement  through  the  molten  glass."  In  his  Bronze  Age  (Ureinwohner, 
&c.  1863,  p.  100)  this  passage  of  twenty  years  earlier,  is  quoted  in  proof  of  "a  barter-trade  with  the 
Phfcnicians,  when  the  aurochs  and  tortoise  still  inhabited  the  country." 

c  Such  are  figured  in  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  title-page,  plates  iii.  ix.  xxx  ;  also  by  Stukeley,  Stonehenge, 
p.  44,  plat*  xxxii.  Sir  Richard  Hoare  gives  them  the  somewhat  objectionable  name  of  "  pulley-beads." 
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Hoare,  and  in  every  case  with  interments  after  cremation."  With  one  exception, 
they  were  associated  with  beads  of  amber,  and  in  more  than  half  the  number  with 
others  of  jet  or  shale.  A  necklace  of  glass,  amber,  and  jet,  seems  to  have  been  the 


OTOOOD9® 

Figs.  186,  187,  188.    From  Scratchlmry,  Lake,  and  Tan  Hill,  Wilts.     (Actual  size.) 


favourite  ornament  of  the  women  of  this  part  of  Britain.  In  these  mixed  neck- 
laces the  glass  beads  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  jet  or  shale,  but  less  so 
than  those  of  amber.  In  that  described  by  Cunnington,b  there  were  16  of  glass, 
27  of  amber,  and  five  of  jet,  in  a  total  of  48.  Glass  beads  are  rarely  found  in  the 
barrows  of  North  Wilts  ;  but  one  is  named  by  Dean  Mercwcther,'  and  one  was 
obtained  by  myself  from  a  tumulus  on  Tan  IIill.d  They  seem  to  be  of  still  greater 
rarity  in  the  barrows  of  other  counties.  Six  in  the  Burden  collection,  from  a 
tumulus  at  Bloxworth,  Bovset,  were  associated  with  eight  others  of  jet.1'  A  few 
probably  of  this  kind,  but  described  vaguely  as  "similar  to  those  found  with 
Egyptian  mummies,"  were  obtained  from  a  barrow  at  Friddy,  Somerset.'  Six. 
with  five-fold  notchings  each,  from  the  barrow  called  Muttilow,  Cambridgeshire, 
are  in  the  Museum  at  Audley  End."  In  each  of  these  instances,  as  in  all  of  the 
Wiltshire  barrows,  the  beads  accompanied  burnt  interments.  So  far  as  appears. 
neither  this  nor  any  other  description  of  glass  bead  has  ever  been  found  in 
the  barrows  of  the  bronze  age  of  Derbyshire  or  Yorkshire. 


Their  form  seems  to  have  been  imitated  not  only  in  bone  .and  ivory  but  also  in  tin.  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  103. 
plate  xii.  This  "  notched  bead  of  tin  is  the  only  article  of  that  metal  (Sir  Richard  Hoare)  over  found  in  a 
barrow." 

»  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  46,  76  (c),  114  ('", 12),  161  (<s),  163  (™),  1G8  (101),  205  ('«"),  207  (3),  211  (11:1),  238  (V). 
There  are  about  50  of  these  beads  at  Stourliead,  and  12  in  the  Lake  House  collection. 

b  Archceologia,  xv.  127,  plate  vi.     Ancient  Wilts,  i.  76  ("),  plate  ix. 

c  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  Salisbury,  1849,  p.  93,  fig.  N. 

d  Wilts.  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  324  (I5). 

e  Warne,  I.  c.  ii.  13.  A  glass  bead  of  an  entirely  different  type  was  found  with  a  burnt  body  in  a 
barrow  at  Shapwick,  Dorset.  Ibid.  iii.  39.  The  Barrow  Diggers,  p.  104. 

'  Eutter,  North  Western  Somerset,  p.  329. 

8  Arch.  Journ.  ix.  227.  "  Green  porcelain  beads,  in  the  form  of  a  pulley,"  were  found  with  the  glass 
pendant,  described  further  on,  in  a  barrow  at  Oxsettle  Bottom,  Sussex. 

3  s  2 
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A  bead  of  a  different  description  was  in  one  instance a  met  with  in  a  barrow  at 
Winterbourn  Stoke.  It  is  "of  the  same  imperfect  vitrification"  as  those  of 
notched  form,  and  is  said  to  "resemble  in  material  the  little  figures  found 
with  Egyptian  mummies."  It  is  of  compressed  drum-shape,  with  two  circular 
lines  of  blue  and  white  surrounding  the  hole,  imagined  "to  represent  a 
serpent  entwined. "b  Two  others  at  Stourhead,  decorated  with  snake-like 
volutes,  arc  described  in  the  note.  It  is  with  beads  thus  ornamented, 
but  not  exclusively  with  such,  that  a  superstition  identical  with  that  of  the 
ocutn  aiKjuinuui  of  the  Druids'  has  become  associated,  though  how  this  has 
arisen  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  belief,  however,  that  such  beads,  formed 
by  the  congress  of  hissing  snakes,  are  potent  charms,  ensuring  prosperity  to  their 
possessors,  is  not  yet  obsolete,  either  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  or  Scotland.*  In  the 
distant  Spice*  Islands  we  meet  with  a  somewhat  similar  superstition.  The  Rajah 
of  Amboyna  preserves  amongst  his  treasures  half-a-dozen  glass  rings,  which  he 
declares  an-  not  the  work  of  man,  bui  were  taken  out  of  the  heads  of  snakes  and 
wild  boars.' 

From  the  barrows  of  the  early-iron  period  at  Arras  and  Cowlam,  in  the 
East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  E.  Stillingfleet  in  1810,  and  the  llev.  W. 
Greenwell  in  ISO",  obtained  necklaces  remarkable  for  the  number,  size,  and 
beauty  of  the  glass  beads  of  which  they  are  composed.  They  are  chiefly  of  a  deep 

'  The  glass  bead  in  plate  ix.  is  probably  Roman;  those  in  plates  xxxii .  and  xxxiii.  are  Anglo-Saxon. 

Ai,<:ifi,t  U'iltf,  i.  ll'.l  ("'),  plate  xiv.  Modem  Wilts  (Ambresbury),  ii.  5G,  fig.  In  the  Museum  at 
Sftdiirhrad  arc  two  large  bonds,  0110  in  fragments,  both  with  white  serpentine  ornamentation  on  a  blue 
ground.  The  broken  one  (perhaps  the  bead  referred  to,  Ancient  Wilt*,  i.  17C)  has  been  J-inch  in  diameter, 
and  has  had  ten  or  twelve  projecting  bosses  each  showing  a  conventional  white  serpent  with  a  dilated  head. 
Tho  entire  bead,  "  No.  55,"  distorted  by  burning,  has  four  such  bosses  with  similar  asp-like  decorations. 
Lhwyd  (  Tlmrffbij a  Corri-nponilence,  \.  413)  names  a  bead  with  "nine  small  snakes  upon  it.1' 

c   1'liny,  xxix    12. 

•'  (jil.son's  additions  to  Camden,  ed.  1SOG,  iii.  203,  plate  viii.  figs.  17,  18.  Cran.  Brit.  c.  v.  p.  83.  Lee. 
Itrn  Siliirum,  pp.  52-54.  Arch.  Journ.  xjcvi.  183,  186  ;  xxix.  284.  Mr.  C.  W.  King  (Antique  Gems, 
p.  454  ;  Prenous  Stontt,  p.  278)  observes,  "  how  much  in  the  wrong  antiquaries  are  in  giving  the  name 
of  orum  anguimim  to  these  bends,  called  glnin  neidr  by  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  people."  In  Monmouthshire, 
however,  their  ophite  origin  is  firmly  believed  by  the  peasantry,  who  wear  them  as  charms,  and  as  a  cure  for 
goitre.  In  Scotland  they  are  called  dachan  nathairench,  or  ailder-stanes ;  they  are  there  rarely  found  in 
tumuli.  <  hie  "  with  three  volutes  "  from  a  tumulus  at  Eddertoun,  Ross-shire,  is  figured  Proc.  Soc.  Ant. 
Scot.  v.  313,  plate  xxi.  fig.  2;  one  from  Orkney,  also  with  three  volutes,  in  Archteologia,  xxxiv. 
p.  117.  fig.  Comp.  p  48,  135.  See  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  ix.  80,  155. 

'  Rumphius  says  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  sold  such  things  to  the  natives.  Cick- 
luore,  En  ft  Indium  Arrhipelngo,  p.  151. 
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blue  colour,  the  finest  with  annulets,  others  with  spots  or  zigzags  of  white 
paste  (figs.  189 — 191).  A  smaller  number  are  of  clear  green  glass,  entwined 
with  a  waving  line  in  white.  Three  of  the  blue  Arras  beads,  and  one  of  those 


Figs.  18'J,  190,  191.    From  Arras,  E.  K.  Yorks.     (Actual  size.) 

from  Cowlam,  are  of  much  larger  size  than  the  rest,  and  have  about  twelve- 
annulets  of  white  paste,  whilst  the  others  have  only  three."  Altogether  similar 
beads  were  found  in  the  Hallstatt  graves,  and  are  figured  by  Von  Sacken.b 
They  likewise  occurred  in  the  necropolis  of  Marzabotto,  in  Northern  Italy.0 

Small  rings  of  an  imperfect  vitrification,  with  loops  on  one  side,  perhaps  worn 
as  pendants,  have  been  twice  found  in  the  barrows  of  Sussex,  but  not  in  those  of 
Wiltshire.  They  are  supposed  to  be  fabricated  of  a  material  as  much  allied  to 
porcelain  as  to  glass,  and  very  similar  to  Egyptian  porcelain.11  That  fromOxsettle 

Bottom,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  accompanied 
by  beads  of  notched  glass,  amber,  and  jet,  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  Bronze  period.  It  is  of  a  greenish 
colour,  covered  with  a  green  gla/e,  and  has  a  diameter 
of  I-,1,-  iuch.e  The  other,  from  a  barrow  at  Clayton  Hill, 
is  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  somewhat  smaller  and 
thicker  (fig.  192).  Both  appear  to  have  been  found  in 

Fi«.  192.     From  Clayton  Hill,  Sussex. 

(Actual  size.)  urns,  with  burnt  interments.1 

a  Cran.  Brit,  plates  C  and  7,  xii.  (:l),  figs.  15,  1C,  17.  Arch.  Journ.  viii.  351,  figs.,  when-  fur  "  Wilts," 
read  Yorkshire.  These  beads,  now  in  the  Yorkshire  Museum,  have  been  twice  analysed  (c.  .<.)  and  arc 
found  to  be  coloured  with  copper,  not  cobalt.  A  few  were  presented  to  me  by  the  Rev.  E.  StillinghYet 
I  saw  four  in  a  private  collection  at  Bristol,  which  1  traced  to  the  same  source.  They  resemble  certain 
beads  in  the  British  Museum  from  Egypt,  e.  g.  6287  b  and  6287  c. 

h  Das  Grabfeld  von  Hallstatt,  p.  77,  plate  xvii.  figs.  32-34;  also  much  better  in  Ramsauer's  Album, 
tab.  vii.  Nos.  160,  218,  282. 

c  Gozzadini,  Antic.  Necrop.  a  Marzabotto  net  lioloyne.»e,  1870,  p.  45,  tav.  15,  fig.  13.  These  beads  are 
similar  to  the  second  type  of  those  from  Arras.  Arch.  Joiim.  viii.  352. 

d  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  iii.  103. 

o  Horsfield,  History  of  Leices,  1824,  i.  47,  plate  iii.  fig.  4  ;  Horee  Ferales,  p.  200,  plate  xxv.  fig.  9. 

f  Horsfield,  op.  cit.  p.  44.  Arch.  Journ.  xix.  186.  Sussex  Arch.  Coll.  viii.  285.  The  slashed  incense- 
cup,  described  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  paper  (Fig.  53),  was  found  in  an  adjacent  tumulus.  Both  are  in 
the  possession  of  a  lady  at  Hurstpierpoint. 
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Rings  of  glass,  such  as  are  occasionally  "  found  in  graves  chiefly  of  barbarous 
races,"*  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  supposed  to  be  armlets,  no  doubt 
belong  to  the  round-barrow  period  of  North  Britain,  though  to  a  date  posterior 
probably  to  that  of  our  Wiltshire  tumuli.  One  from  a  cairn  near  Kintore,  Aber- 
deenshire,  was  associated  with  ornaments  of  jet.  The  inner  surface  is  flat,  the 


Ki^.  1U3.     From  Kintore,  Alii-nloenshirc.     (Scale  §  linear.) 

outer  rounded,  but  somewhat  angular.  The  exterior  is  of  a  milky  opaque  glass,  the 
interior  eonsisting  of  two  stripes  of  yellow  and  one  central  one  of  black  (fig.  193)." 
Other  rings,  in  the  museum  at  Edinburgh,  were  found  in  Flanders  Moss,  Stirling- 
shire, and  in  a  erannoge  at  "Uowalton,  Wigtonshire.  These  vary  in  colour,  but 
correspond  in  si/e  and  form.'  Such  have  likewise  occurred  in  Ireland,  viz.,  at 
Dunadry,  co.  Antrim,  and  at  Ballymena.'1  Both  were  of  a  green  colour,  the  latter 
a  delicate  pale  hue.  The  fragment  of  a  ring  of  this  sort,  the  only  one  certainly 
found  in  England,  though  still  in  intramural  Britain,  was  obtained  from  a  hut- 
circle  at  Greaves  Ash,  Northumberland."  These  objects  are  generally  regarded  as 
bracelets,  but,  being  scarcely  more  than  2  5  inches  clear  diameter,  are  too  small  to 
pass  over  the  smallest  adult  female  hand.  They  have  possibly  been  worn  by  young 

"  Catalogue  of  S lade  Collection  of  Glass,  p.  47.  No.  287  "  Armilla  of  blue  glass  found  at  Cologne. 
I  Ham.  '2fa  in."  For  several  found  in  Switzerland,  sec  DC  Bonstcttcn,  Recueil  (TAntiq.  Suisaes,  1855,  p.  41, 
plate  xxi.  figs.  1-4.  The  form  differs  entirely  from  that  found  in  these  islands,  as  does  also  that  of  the  glass 
arm-rings  figured  by  Lindenschmit.  Die  Altcrthwner  unstrer  lleidnischen  Vorzeit,  ii.  (ix.),  taf.  3. 

b  I).  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  1st  cd.  p.  301.  I  owe  a  more  exact  description  of  this 
ring,  as  well  as  a  cast,  to  the  kindness  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson. 

c  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  vi.  110,  121  ;  Catalogue  of  Museum,  1870,  pp.  44,  54. 

1  Wilde,  Catalogue  R.I.  A.  p.  1G5,  1C8,  147.  This  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in  a  cairn.  Journ- 
Kilkenny  Arch.  Soc.  3  S.  ii.  336,  fig  4.  Comp.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  iv.  42,  where  several  of  blue  glass  are 
also  said  to  have  Wen  found  at  Donaghadee. 

«  Benrick»h.  Xatvralitts  Club,  iv.  307,  plate  viii  fig.  7.  I  suspect  that  a  "  bracelet  found  on  the  wrist" 
of  an  unburnt  body  at  Wetwang,  E.  R.  Yorks.  (Arrhaoloyia,  xii.  408,  plate  Ii.  fig.  1),  may  have  been  of 
opaque  glass,  though  in  the  MS.  Minutes  of  this  Society  it  is  said  to  be  "  stone."  I  have  made  some 
inquiries  at  Sledmerc,  but  fear  this  relic  has  been  lost. 
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girls ;  but  quite  as  likely,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  D.  Wilson  suggests,  on  the  head,  for 
confining  the  tresses  of  the  hair.  Somewhat  similar  rings  are  seen  in  the  British 
Museum ;  one  blue,  spotted  with  red  (2921a),  in  the  Egyptian  collection,  and 
another  marked  7  V  13.  Glass  bangles  are  still  worn  in  Syria.* 

Glass  beads  have  generally  been  supposed  to  "imply  commerce,'"  and  we  have 
been  "  slow  to  believe  that  the  art  of  fusing  glass  was  of  indigenous  growth  "  in 
Britain."  If,  however,  we  agree  with  M.  Figuier,  that  glass-  is  a  necessary  dis- 
covery of  the  bronze  period,0  our  views  may  call  for  some  modification.  The 
scoriae  from  bronze  furnaces,  we  are  told,  are  partly  composed  of  a  sort  of  glass- 
silicates  of  soda  and  potash,  coloured  blue  or  green  by  silicates  of  copper  or  iron. 
In  Pliny's  time,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  pure  white  glass  was  com- 
monly made  in  Gaul  and  Spain/  and,  if  in  Gaul,  very  likely  in  Britain.  Some 
of  our  ruder  vitrified  ornaments  may  hence  have  been  of  Gaulish  or  British  manu- 
facture. Their  Celtic  origin  will  appear  the  more  probable  when  we  recollect 
that  some  of  the  coloured  vitreous  enamels,  described  by  Philostratus  as  the  work 
of  the  barbarians  on  the  western  ocean,  are  probably  of  a  date  not  later  than  the 
beginning  of  our  era." 

At  the  period  to  which  the  Phoenician  trade  between  Britain  and  Gades  belongs, 
the  principal  manufacture  of  glass  was  at  Sidon/  and  glass  beads,  of  Phoenician 
make,  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  store  of  toys  with  which,  as  Homer  tells  us, 
these  earliest  navigators  traded/  We  have,  however,  no  positive  proof  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  notched  beads  of  our  barrows.  If  truly  Phoenician,  we  might 
expect  to  trace  them  on  sites  occupied  or  visited  by  this  people.1'  Such  evidence, 

•  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.  1871,  i.  330.  Four  from  China,  imitating  jade,  Nos.  933-93G,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum  by  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq. 

b  Latham,  Ethnology  of  British  Islands,  p.  35.     Compare  Arch.  Journ.  xix   186. 

c  Primitive  Man,  Eng.  ed.  p.  261.  Mr.  C.  W.  King  (Antique  Gem's,  p.  454;  Precious  Stones,  p.  343) 
attributes  the  manufacture  of  many  of  our  glass  beads  to  "  Gallic  or  British  workers  in  glass,''  but  does  not 
indicate  any  precise  epoch. 

d  Pliny,  xxxvi.  67.     "  Per  Gallias  Hispaniasque." 

e  Icones,  i.  28.    Gran.  Brit.  v.  95,  105.    Horee  Ferales,  p.  185.    Prof.  Sullivan,  Arch.  Journ.  xxvi.  291. 

'  Pliny,  v.  17,  "  Sidon  artifex  vitri."  xxxvi.  66,  "  Sidone  quondam  iis  officinis  (vitri)  nobili."  The 
wide  dispersion  of  many  sorts  of  glass  beads  is  usually  explained  by  their  having  been  "  objects  of  barter 
between  the  Phoenician  merchants  and  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  various  countries  with  which  they 
traded."  Catalogue,  Slade  Collection  of  Glass.  1871,  p.  5. 

«  Homer,  Odyss.  xv.  416.     Comp.  Herodot.  i.  1. 

h  A  learned  Egyptologist  tells  us  that  "  beads  of  opaque  and  veined  glass  resembling  those  found  in 

I  the  tumuli  of  the  Celts  have  been  brought  from  Tyre  itself."    Arch.  Journ.  xxiv.  8.    These  were  kindly 
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however,  on  an  adequate  scale,  is  not  accessible.  In  the  British  Museum,  indeed, 
with  relics  from  Camirus,  Rhodes,  claimed  as  Phoenician  by  so  high  an  authority 
as  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  there  is  a  bead  of  blue  glass,  with  six  notches,  very  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire.  Others,  from  a  tomb  at  Alt6,  Ithaca, 
are  in  the  Leake  collection.* 

The  only  record  we  have  of  the  importation  of  articles  of  glass b  into  Britain 
refers  to  the  Augustan  age,  and  to  the  trade  with  Gaul,  then  beginning  to  be 
Romanized.  At  this  date  the  most  celebrated  manufactures  of  glass  were  at 
Alexandria/  When  we  consider  the  resemblance  of  the  handsome  beads  from 
the  Arras  and  Cowlam  barrows  to  others  from  ancient  Egyptian  tombs — a 
resemblance  which  they  share  with  beads  from  the  cemeteries  of  Hallstatt  and 
Marzabotto— we  shall  perhaps  be  disposed  to  regard  them  all  as  made  in  the 
workshops  of  Alexandria,  and  diffused  through  the  western  world  by  Roman 
commerce. 

j),i?M>r, — In  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire,  the  ornaments  most  frequently  met  with 
are  of  amber,  and  thirty-three  interments  are  recorded  by  Hoare,  six  of  unburnt 
and  twenty-seven  of  burnt  bodies,  with  which  they  were  found.  In  Rome,  amber 
was  worn  only  by  women,1"  but  the  case  may  have  been  different  in  barbaric 

shown  I.,  me  liy  l>r.  Ilireh,  but  I  failed  to  find  among  them  any  exactly  like  those  from  our  barrows.  One 
class  found  in  this  country,  though  not  in  liarrows,  commonly  reputed  Phoenician,  are  now  believed  to  be 
Venetian  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  later.  (Pror.  Sue.  Ant.  2  S.ii.  334,  v.  17.  Catalogue,  Slade  Collec- 
lii'ii.  ]\  In.  fig.  21.  No.  O.'in.)  Another  type,  likewise  very  distinctive,  chiefly  found  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  may  he  of  Irish  origin,  and  of  an  early,  though  perhaps  not  pre-Christian,  epoch.  Wilde,  Cat.  /?. 
/.  .!..«/.  p.  ir,:t,  fig.  120.  Joiirn.  Kilkenny  Arch.  S<><:  t  S.  ii.  «,  fig.;  3  8.  ii.  335,  figs  1-3,  5-8.  LI.  Jewitt, 
Grave  Mini  nils,  fig.  295.  Pror.  Hist.  Sue.  Lane,  and  Chef  hire,  1855,  vii.  97,  plate. 

•  In  the  Fitx.william  Museum.  Cambridge.  In  addition  to  these  beads  of  a  pearl-grey  colour,  rather 
smaller  perhaps,  but  notched  like  those  from  the  Wiltshire  barrows,  is  one  of  blue  glass  with  very 
small  white  rings,  like  the  second  type  of  those  from  the  barrows  at  Arras,  E.  R.  Yorks.  . 

''  Strain/ s  Greek  is  often  rendered  "  vessels  of  glass,"  but  the  term  by  no  means  necessarily  implies 
cups  or  drinking  vessels  of  this  material,  which  have  not  been  found  in  British  barrows. 

1   Athcntetis,  Jteijm.  \\.  28. 

4  Pliny,  xxxvii.  11.  It  was  the  female  peasantry  beyond  the  Po  who  wore  necklaces  of  this  substance 
as  a  preservative  against  goitre.  Amber  was  credited  with  the  same  strange  virtues  as  jet  (vide  infra), 
but  in  a  higher  degree.  It  was  thought  serviceable  against  insanity,  and  that  it  would  cure  ague, 
strangury,  deafness,  and  dimness  of  sight.  It  was  used  as  a  test  of  chastity,  and  its  fumes  were  supposed 
to  drive  away  venouions  animals.  King,  Antique  Gems,  p.  42C.  Precious  Stones,  p.  334.  Mr.  King  adds, 
as  from  his  own  knowledge,  "  that  the  wearing  an  amber  necklace  will  keep  off  erysipelas  has  been  proved 
beyond  possibility  of  doubt."  Its  efficacy  as  a  defence  to  the  throat,  he  attributes  to  its  warmth,  and  the 
circle  of  electricity  so  maintained. 
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Britain,  and  the  presence  of  ornaments  of  this  as  of  other  materials,  is  by  no 
means  proof  of  a  female  interment.  Cunnington  was  probably  correct  in 
regarding  as  that  of  a  chieftain  the  tumulus  at  Upton  Lovel,  remarkable  for  its 
ornaments  of  gold  and  amber,  including  a  necklace  of  a  thousand  amber  beads." 


ORNAMENTS  OP  AMKER. 


Beads 

Buttons 

Rings 

Pendants 

Dividing-plates  (for  collars) 


nt  Bodies. 

Burnt  podies. 

Totnl. 

2 

17 

19 

1 

2 

3 

. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

7 

Total       6 


27 


Beads  were  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
other  ornaments  of  this  material  were  accompanied  by  beads.  In  some  cases  the 
number  of  beads  was  trivial,  but  in  the  majority  more  or  less  considerable, 
varying  from  20  to  100,  and  in  one  instance  1,000.  There  are  several  forms : 
the  globular,  often  flattened  at  each  side,  but  differing  entirely  from  the  rude, 


Fig.  194.     From  Lake,  Wilts.     (Scale  about  |.) 

»  Archeeologia,  xv.  129.  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  99.  Aneurin,  generally  placed  in  the  sixth  century,  says  of 
a  British  chief, 

Amber  beads,  in  ringlets,  encircled  his  temples  ; 
Precious  was  the  amber,  worth  a  banquet  of  wine. 

Gododin,  1.  40. 

Proof  has  not  been  obtained  from  our  barrows  that  amber  beads  were  thus  worn,  but  in  the  Hallstatt 
graves  they  were  "  several  times  met  with  under  the  skull,"  and  what  is  described  as  a  diadem  of  eight 
rows  of  beads  was  found  near  the  head  of  a  male  skeleton.  Von  Sacken,  Da.?  Grabfeld  von  Hallstatt,  p.  78. 
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shapeless  beads  of  the  same  substance  from  Anglo-Saxon  tumuli.'  When  in 
large  numbers,  they  are  graduated  in  size."  The  doubly-conical,  or  fusiform,  a 
variety  of  which  is  the  ovoid,  is  of  next  most  frequent  occurrence ;  and  then 
the  cylindrical  or  drum  shaped.  Lastly,  the  pendant  is  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all ;  it  is  flattened  from  before  backwards,  and  has  the  upper  narrow 
ond  perforated  transversely,  the  broader  elegantly  conical  or  rounded.0  Examples 
of  each  form  are  to  be  seen  at  Stourhead  and  at  Lake  House,  but  especially  in 
the  last-named  collection;11  from  which,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  E.  Duke, 
tho  above  representations  (fig.  191)  are  chiefly  taken. 

Buttons  or  studs  of  large  size  and  hemispherical  or  semi-ovoid  form  are  referred 
to  by  Hoare,  and  the  largest  in  tho  Lake  Collection,  1|  inch  in  length,  is  figured 
by  him.'  The  under  side  is  flat  and  pierced  with  two  holes,  which  run  upwards 
in  a  A  shape,  by  means  of  which  they  were  no  doubt  sewn  to  the  thick  garments 
they  must  have  been  intended  to  secure.  Though  more  conical  in  form,  they  are 
evidently  analogous  to  the  large  buttons  of  shale  or  jet,  as  well  as  to  those  of  wood 
covered  with  gold,  described  further  on.  One,  an  inch  and  a  tenth  in  diameter, 
accompanied  a  necklace  of  amber  and  other  ornaments  of  jet  and  gold  in  a 
tumulus  in  Dorsetshire.'  There  was  one  with  other  rich  ornaments  in  the  barrow 
at  Cressingham,  Norfolk ;  and  as  many  as  three  with  the  primary  interment  at 
Kellythorpe,  E.  11.  Yorkshire.5  Other  buttons  of  much  smaller  size,  occurring  in 

1  Amorphous  All-in-Saxon  beads,  fnun  \Voodyates,  Dorset,  are  figured,  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  236  ('), 
plate  xxxiii.  fig.  1.  Compan-  with  those  the  regularly  formed  beads  from  the  barrow  at  Mold,  Flintshire, 
found  with  tin'  gold  corselet,  /'roc.  Sue.  Ant.  iv.  132. 

.\nrlent  Wilts,  i.  98,  plate  xi.  (whore  a  selection  from  the  necklace  of  1,000  is  figured);  plates  iii.  ix. 
xvii.  and  Unpublished  Plate,  •'  Scratchbury." 

An'-irnt  Wilts,  i.  212  ('-''),  plate  xxxi.  :  201  (1M),  plate  xxv.  fig  G.  Many  amber  beads,  with  seven 
large  pendants  of  this  form,  but  loss  elegant  than  those  from  the  barrow  at  Lake,  were  found  scattered 
round  the  neck  of  tho  skeleton,  apparently  that  of  a  man,  in  the  barrow  at  Cregsingham.  Norfolk 
Archaoloyy,  iii.  1. 

At  Stourhead,  nearly  all,  some  hundreds,  are  globular;  at  Lake  House,  I  counted  about  85,  viz.  50 
globular,  2o  fusiform,  5  drum-shaped,  and  10  pendant.  All  are  of  red  amber  and  covered  with  a  straw- 
coloured  cortex  from  decomposition.  The  Rev.  E.  Duke  gives  four  figures  of  the  beads,  and  one  of  a 
small  button,  of  amber,  in  Antiquarian  and  Topoyr.  Cabinet,  1809,  vol.  v.  "British  Antiquities,  plate  iv." 
See  also  Hoare,  Unpublished  Plate,  "  Tumulus,  34  D,  Woodyates." 

Ancient    Wilt*,  i.  46,  plate  iii.  159  (M),  212  (v),  plate  xxxi.  (upper  figure),  241  ("),  plate  xxxii. 
fig  2.     This  last  button  has  the  hole  carried  through. 
'  Proc.  Arch.  Inft.  Norwich,  1847,  p.  xxvii. 

Arrhaologia,  acxxiv.  255,  plate  xx.  figs.  4,  5.  Described  as  beads  1J  and  \\  inch  in  diameter  A 
"  stud"  of  smaller  size  was  found  in  a  barrow  in  Derbyshire.  Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  77;  Catalogue,  p.  8. 
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Fife.  1'Jti 

From  \V. -Stoke, 

Wilts.    (Actuals  x.e.) 


sets  of  ten,  as  in  a  barrow  at  Lake,  and  of  twenty  or  more,  as  in  that  at  Winter- 
slow,  Wilts,*  were  perhaps  intended  for  female  wear,   to 
fasten  a  robe  of  linen  across  the  bosom.'1     Some  of  the  small 
buttons  at  Lake  House  are  circular,  some  oval;  they  are 

Fig.  19").   From  Lake,  Wilt*. 

about  the  size  of  half  a  large  pea  or  horse-bean  (fig.  195).  (Actual  size.) 

In  the  larger  set  from  Winterslow,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  there  is  a  regular 

graduation  in  size.   With  the  last  are  five  of  oblong  shape,  two  gabled  and  two  with 

diamond-like  facets.    Objects  like  these,  though  described  as  beads,  could  scarcely 

have  been  strung  and  worn  like  a  necklace.     Some  oblong  button-like  pieces  may 

really  Lave  been  the  mountings  of  the  handles  of  bronze  knives 

or  daggers.    One  of  pommel  shape,  but  small  size,  from  a  barrow 

at  Winterbourn  Stoke c  (fig.  196),  resembling  similar  objects  of 

bone,  perhaps   had    this  use.      A    small   knife    or    scraper    of 

bronze,  to  be  seen  at  Stourhcad,  and  already  described,  still  retains  its  handle 

of  amber  and  gold. 

With  two  interments  there  were  rings  of  amber,  one  of  large,  and  a  few  of 
smaller,  size.d  The  large  ring,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  the  opening  half  as  much,  was  perhaps  an 
amulet  (fig.  197) ;  but  the  smaller  may  have  been  nothing 
more  than  an  annular  variety  of  beads.  There  arc  six 
such  in  the  Cressingham  amber  necklace.  Pendants  of  the 
same  substance,  for  the  most  part  circular  discs  perforated  at 
one  point  of  the  margin,  were  twice  met  with."  These  were 
perhaps  worn  on  the  neck  or  attached  to  the  ears,  as  also 
the  small  golden  flat  capsules,  and  the  gold-mounted  discs 
of  amber,  which,  like  those  of  simple  amber,  were  likewise  in  pairs. 


Fig.  107. 

From  Scratchbnry,  Wilts. 
(Actual  size.) 


a  Duke,  Antiq.  and  Topogr.  Cabinet,  v.  plate  4.  Mr.  Duke  describes  the  "  perforation  on  the  piano 
side,  passing  through  in  a  curve"  Hutchins,  in  Modern  Wilts.  (Aldi-rbury),  v  211.  The  "  four  amber 
beads  bored  on  one  side,"  from  a  barrow  at  PriJily,  Somerset  (Arch.  Journ.  xvi.  148),  were  probably  small 
buttons. 

b  The  robe,  Xtrwi',  of  Boadicea,  was  drawn  close  about  the  bosom.     Dion,  ap  Xiph.  Ixii.  2. 

c  Hoare,  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  124  (2C),  Unpublished  Plate,  xv.  B.  Amber  was  used  by  the  Etruscans,  or 
their  predecessors,  for  the  hilts  and  sheaths  of  swords  and  daggers.  Archceologia,  xli.  199,  202, 
plate  vi.  fig.  2  ;  is.  fig.  2. 

d  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  70  ('),  166,  note.  The  "  large  amber  ring  "  is  figured  from  Unpublished  Plate, 
"  Scratchbury."  One  not  quite  so  large  is  still  at  Stourhead. 

•  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  201  (l65),  202  (ls6),  plate  xxv.  figs.  6, 6,  9.    These  pendants,  with  other  gold-mounted 
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Among  the  most  interesting  objects  from  the  Wiltshire  barrows  are  the  quad- 
rangular tablets  of  amber,  occurring  in  sets  of  three,  six,  and  eight.  These  plates, 
found  with  seven  interments,  five  of  them  burnt,"  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  rounded  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins,  and  vary  in  size  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  length,  and  from  three  quarters  to  one  and  a  half  incb  in  width.  In 
the  vertical  edges  arc  a  series  of  equidistant  perforations,  which,  according  to 
the  size,  are  four,  six,  or  even  ten,  in  number.  The  perforations  mostly  pass 
through  from  edge  to  edge,  and  are  bored  with  great  accuracy,  probably  with  a 
metallic  borer,  worked  most  likely  with  a  bow-drill.  The  plates  were  always  ac- 
companied by  beads  of  the  same  material,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two 
have  been  strung  together  so  as  to  form  symmetrical  ornaments  analogous  to  those 
of  jet  found  in  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire  and  North  Britain.  This  combination 
was  not  realized  by  Sir  Richard  lloare,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  plates  were 
strung  together  and  worn  length-wise  on  the  breast. b  The  MS.  notes  of  the  late 
llev.  E.  Duke,  kindly  lent  me  by  his  son,  describing  the  barrow  which  yielded  the 
set  of  plates  of  largest  size,  eight  in  number,  do  not  expressly  name  these  tablets, 
but  merely  say  "  the  skeleton  was  found  with  rows  of  red  amber  beads  around  the 
neck."  In  another  of  the  Lake  barrows,  also  about  two  miles  from  Stonehenge, 
opened  by  Mr.  Duke,  was  "  a  skeleton  having  on  a  necklace  of  amber  beads,"  to 
which,  no  doubt,  belongs  the  set  of  three  small  plates,  with  fourfold  perforations, 
still  to  be  soon  at  I^ake  House.  Through  the  kind  aid  of  the  present  owner  I 
have  succeeded  in  constructing  models  of  these  two  complex  collars,  in  a  style 
which  must  closely  approximate  to  that  of  the  original  ornaments. 

The  perforations  in  the  three  plates  of  the  lesser  collar,  as  well  as  in  the 
four  outer  plates  of  the  larger  (tigs.  198,  199),  run  straight  through  from  edge  to 
edge  ;  but  in  the  four  larger  and  more  central  plates  of  the  latter  only  the  upper 

ones,  j.latc  xxv.  figs.  3,  3.  vary  a  little  in  size,  from  the  diameter  of  a  shilling  to  that  of  a  florin.  Comp. 
Sti'keloy,  Stoneheni/f,  plate  xxxii. 

•  Ibid.  i.  40,  plate  iii.;  47,  'JO,  160  (-"),  212  (*'),  238  (8).  Such  plates  arc  likewise  figured  by 
Stukeloy,  Stonehengf,  p.  44,  plate  xxxii. 

'  As  figured  in  his  plate  iii.  and  in  Unpublished  Plate  xx,  Lake  Down.  Dividing-plates  were  recovered 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  state  in  only  three  instances. 

«  This  is  the  barrow  described,  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  212  (21),  plate  xxxi.,  where  the  large  pendant  beads 
and  button  of  amber  arc  figured.  The  eight  dividing-plates  found  with  them  are  represented  in 
Unpublished  Plate  xx.  The  large  collar  and  large  necklace,  shown  as  restored  to  its  probable  form  in 
fig.  109,  and  a  large  necklace  of  pendant  and  other  beads,  like  some  of  those  given  in  fig.  104,  seem 
both  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  interment. 
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and  lower  perforations  run  through  the  plates,  whilst  the  eight  which  are 
intermediate  go  a  little  way  in  and  pass  out  again,  each  two  adjoining  per- 
forations communicating  right  and  left  by  a  curvilinear  canal.'  This  very 
ingenious  method  has  probably  been  contrived  to  ensure  the  better  set  of  the 
large  ornaments,  as  well  as  for  more  security;  it  being  obvious  that  if  the 
through  and  through  perforations  had  been  continued  from  one  to  the  other 
end  of  the  ornament,  the  breaking  of  one  or  two  sets  of  threads  might  liavc 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  great  part  of  the  whole.b 


Fig.  198.     From  Lake,  Wiltshire.     Dividing-plates  from  half  the  collar, 
shown  as  transparent.     (Scale  I  linear.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  large  collar  is  of  most  unusual  dimensions.  In 
addition  to  the  eight  large  dividing  plates,  it  appears  to  have  comprised  in  its 
construction  nearly  200  beads ;  and,  when  arranged  in  an  easy  curve,  to  have 
measured  15  inches  across,  and  25  inches  in  length,  on  the  lower  curvature. 
When  worn,  it  must  have  extended  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  hanging  half- 
way down  to  the  waist,  somewhat  like  a  mayor's  chain  of  office  or  collar  of  SS. 
None  of  the  dividing-plates  in  these  ornaments  present  any  trace  of  surface  deco- 


1  The  clever  mechanic  who  imitated  these  plates  under  my  direction,  in  box-wood,  found  it  impossible  to 
copy  the  curvilinear  canals,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  means  they  were  formed.  In  my 
model  the  perforations  have  been  carried  through  to  the  back,  as  in  the  jet  collars  referred  to  in  the  next 
note. 

b  I  was  led  to  the  conjecture  that  some  of  these  plates  might  be  perforated  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
strung  to  the  beads  by  separate  sets  of  threads,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  perforations  in  the  jet  collars 
found  at  Pen-y-Bont,  Assynt,  and  Torrish  (fig.  209),  hereafter  described.  The  object  to  be  effected  in  the 
two  cases  is  the  same,  but  the  modo  of  perforation  is  different. 
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ration,  such  as  the  favourite  British  chevron,  so  often  seen  on  the  corresponding 
pieces  of  the  jet  necklaces. 


Kijr.  1 3U.     From  Lake,  Wiltshire.     Collar  us  restored.     (Scale  J  linear.) 

Such  collars  or  complex  necklaces  of  amher,  found  as  yet  only  in  the  bar- 
rows of  Wiltshire  and  the  adjacent  (Belgic)  parts  of  Dorset,  are  not  peculiar  to 
Britain,  hut  have  a  wide  range  in  Europe.  "VVorsaae  and  Madsen  figure  one 
wit  li  live  rows  of  beads,  four  dividing  plates,  and  two  terminal  pieces,*  but  the 
style  of  this  Danish  ornament  is  much  ruder  and  quite  distinct  from  ours.  In 
the  cemetery  of  the  Early-iron  period  at  llallstatt,  there  were  ornaments  of 

•  Woreaae.  Primeval  Antiq.  Eng.  ed.  p.  20.  Afbildninger,  1854,  p.  15,  fig  68.  A.  P.  Madsen, 
AJbildninger  af  Dantke  Oldtayer,  1868,  plate  xlii.  fig.  83.  The  fragment  of  a  dividing-plate  of  amber, 
with  seron  or  eight  perforations  and  more  like  the  English,  is  shown  in  plate  xv.  fig.  13.  The  restored 
collar  was  found  in  a  turbary  in  Jutland,  and  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  amber  amounted  to  2,500,  of 
which  about  400  went  to  the  formation  of  the  collar. 
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amber,  often  in  great  numbers,  in  more  than  one  in  every  four  of  a  thousand 
graves.*  Among  these  were  several  ornaments  of  from  one  to  nine  rows  of  beads, 
with  dividing  plates,  either  bone,  with  dot  and  circle  decoration,  or  amber, 
plain,  or,  at  the  most,  fluted.  Those  figured,  as  well  as  that  in  the  collection  of 
John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  are  thicker  and  clumsier  than  those  from  the  Wiltshire 
tumuli,  and  resemble  a  common  domino  in  form  and  size.  Von  Sacken  dwells  on 
their  admirable  workmanship — the  brittleness  of  the  material,  and  the  precision 
with  which  the  plates  are  repeatedly  perforated,  so  that  a  thread  can  just  be 
drawn  through — in  terms  of  admiration  even  more  applicable  to  those  from  our 
English  barrows.  So  far  as  appears  at  present,  we  should  infer  that  these  amber 
collars  were  of  native  fabrication. 

Objects  of  amber  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  barrows  of  other  parts  of 
England.  The  buttons  from  Kellythorpe,  Yorkshire,  have  been  named  already. 
There  is  also  the  "  large  ring  of  red  amber"  from  one  of  the  barrows  at  Arras,11 
belonging  to  the  Early-iron  epoch.  In  the  Derbyshire  barrows  there  is  scarcely 
any  trace  of  amber ; c  and  even  in  those  of  Scotland,  many  of  which  are  pro- 
bably of  a  later  date,  ornaments  of  this  material  are  rare  and  insignificant.'1 
The  large  necklace  from  the  barrow  at  Cressingham,  Norfolk,  leads,  however,  to 
the  inference  that  amber  was  largely  employed  for  ornaments  as  far  north  perhaps 
as  the  Trent. 

Here  must  be  named  the  curious  cup  of  amber  found  in  the  tumulus  at  Hove, 
Sussex,  which  recalls  the  amber  vessels  of  the  luxurious  Romans."  This  unique 
cup  resembles  in  its  principal  characteristics  other  articles  of  undoubted  British 

a  See  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  analysis,  Arch.  Journ.  xxiii.  211.  Introduction  to  Xilsson,  Stone  Aye,  xlv. 
The  amber  ornaments  arc  described  and  figured  by  Von  Sacken,  Das  Grabfdd  von  Ilallstatt,  p.  78,  taf. 
xvii.  figs.  26-31,  and,  in  more  detail,  in  Ramsauer's  Album,  tab.  vii.  This  coloured  plate  shows  many 
pieces  of  pale,  but  a  preponderance  of  red,  amber. 

b  Proc.  Arch.  List.  York.  1847,  p.  26.  This  ring,  now  in  the  Museum  at  York,  is  very  similar  to  that 
from  Scratchbury,  Wilts,  already  described  and  figured  (fig.  197). 

c  Mr.  J.  F.  Lucas  has  an  amber  ring  from  Wigber  Low,  Derbyshire,  with  three  inter-communicating 
holes  at  one  side,  precisely  similar  to  one  of  jet  (fig.  204)  in  the  same  collection  ;  both  of  which,  since 
this  note  was  written,  have,  on  Mr.  Lucas's  death,  been  added  to  the  British  Museum. 

d  The  necklace  found  with  gold  ornaments  in  a  barrow  at  Huntiscarth,  Orkney  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot. 
Hi.  183,  195,  plate  xxii.),  is  the  most  important  relic  of  amber  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland.  A  necklace  of  18  large  amber  beads  from  an  interment  at  Llamvyllog,  Anglesey  (Arch. 
Cambr.  3  S.  xii.  110),  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  fine  necklace  38  beads  from  Sheeaghan  co. 
Monaghan,  Ireland,  is  not  from  a  barrow,  but  a  bog.  Arch.  Journ.  ix.  303.  fig. 

e  Apuleius,  Metamorph.  ii.  "  Succinum  mire  cavatum  in  capides."  Juvenal.  Sat.  ix.  50,  "  Succina 
grandia." 
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fabrication.  It  was  probably  "  made  by  hand;"1  a  wooden  vessel  of  similar  style 
having  been  fabricated,  under  my  direction,  by  a  clever  mechanic,  with  a  pocket- 
knife,  aided  only  by  a  bow  drill,  with  which  the  ornament  was  put  in. 

The  amber  from  our  barrows  is  uniformly  of  the  red  transparent  sort,  such  as 
was  most  highly  valued  at  Rome,"  and  never  of  the  pale  or  honey-coloured  variety. 
It  was  thought  by  the  Greeks  that  these  two  sorts  were  derived  from  different 
sources,  both  in  Scythia,  or,  as  we  should  say,  Germany.0  The  amber-workers  of 
London  tell  me,  however,  that  the  two  sorts  at  the  present  day  are  mixed  as 
imported,  and  that  nearly  all  comes  from  the  Baltic,  between  Dantzic  and  Memel.d 
As  the  ancients  were  aware,  amber  is  a  product  of  Britain.'  The  pale  and  the  more 
valuable  red  sorts  arc  both  washed  out  of  the  cliff  at  Cromer,  Norfolk,  where,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  tells  us,  in  his  day,  "  pieces  of  a  pound  weight "  were  some- 
times met  with.'  It  occurs  also  on  the  coast  of  Holderness,  Yorkshire,  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  on  the  same  coast  as  far  north  as  Aberdeenshire.g 

With  the  passage  in  Strabo  before  us,  in  which  articles  of  amber  are  indicated 
as  among  the  imports  from  Gaul,  it  might  at  first  appear  improbable  that  the 
ornaments  of  this  material  found  in  our  barrows  were  all  home-made.  Their 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  tumuli  to  the  south  of  the  Thames  than 
in  the  midland  or  northern  parts,  might  also  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  their 
foreign  origin.  The  Etruscans  are  thought  to  have  been  the  chief  amber  mer- 

o  o 

chants  and  amber  workers   of  antiquity,11   but,  though    their    tombs,   and  the 

1  Buffer  Arch.  Cull.  ix.  11'.);  Arch.  Jvurn.  xiii.  183;  xv.  1)0.  Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S.  (Ancient 
Xtviit  Imiildnciitt,  i>.  -103)  thinks  this  cup  was  turned  in  a  lathe.  There  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
it  wus  actually  of  amber,  or  that  it  was  made  from  a  solid  block  of  that  substance,  as  to  which  there  seem 
to  have  been  doubts.  (See  King,  Precious  Stonef,  p.  3C5.)  Amber  beads  of  varying  forms  were  found  in 
a  barrow  at  Oxscttle  Bottom,  likewise  iu  Sussex.  Horsfield,  Lewes,  i.  47,  plate  v.  figs,  1,  2,  3,  6. 

b   1'liny,  xxxvii.  12. 

'  linl.  xxxvii.  11.  "  Philemon  dixit  in  Scythia  ertii  duobus  locis  candidum  atque  cerei  colons,  in  alio 
loco  fulvum."  Perhaps  there  is  here  a  reference  to  the  principal  source  of  amber  in  the  Baltic,  and  to 
that  in  the  amber-isles  (Glessariee)  in  the  German  Ocean.  See  Cran.  Brit.  v.  82  ;  Redslob.  Thule,  1855. 
For  the  natural  history  of  amber,  see  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Science,  18C8,  p.  167  ;  Bristow,  Glossary  of 
Mineralogy,  p.  1 1 . 

I  The  amber  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  graves  of  Brighthampton,  Oxon.  was  thought  by  Prof.  Quekett  to  be 
"  from  the  Baltic."     Arch<eologia,  xxxviii.  96. 

'  Pliny  (xxxvii.  11)  refers  to  Sotacus,  in  his  time  even,  "  a  very  ancient  author."    Ibid,  xxxvi.  38. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Miscel.  Correspondence,  1668.     Pieces  much  exceeding  half  a  pound  in  weight  are 
now  rare.     On  the  spot,  it  is  worth  from  2s.  to  4«.  an  ounce,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces. 
*  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  p.  10;  Boece,  Scotorum  Hist.  1536  :   Cosmfljr.  xv. 

II  Marschall,  Zeitechrift  fur  Ethnologie,  1871,  p.  124;  Howorth,  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  1867,  N.  S.  vi.77. 
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collections  formed  from  them,  are  rich  in  objects  of  this  material,  I  have  not, 
in  such  comparison  of  the  works  of  the  Italian  antiquaries  as  I  have  been  able  to 
institute,  found  any  corresponding  with  those  from  the  barrows  of  "Wiltshire. 
We  cannot  determine  with  certainty,  but  on  the  whole  may  for  the  present 
conclude  that  the  great  majority  of  our  amber  ornaments  are  of  native  manufac- 
ture. Possibly  the  amber  itself  was  imported,  and  not  the  manufactured  articles. 

* 

Jet,  Shale,  Lignite,  fyc, — Ornaments  of  jet,  or  of  some  substance  not  readily 
distinguishable  from  jet,  were  found  with  twenty-nine  of  the  interments  described 
by  Hoare ;  viz.  with  seven  unburnt  and  twenty-two  burnt  bodies. 

ORNAMENTS  OF  JET. 

Unburnt  Bodies.     Burnt  Bodies.         Total. 

Beads     ......     3  14  17 

Buttons                .....     3  1  4 

Kings      ......     1  6  7 

Pendant              ......  1  1 

Total  .  .     7  22  29 

With  seventeen,  beads  alone  were  found ;  and  with  five  others  buttons  or  rings, 
accompanied  by  beads.  The  comparative  rarity  of  the  material  is  perhaps  proved 
by  the  paucity  of  the  beads,  which  are  much  less  numerous  than  those  of  amber, 
and  scarcely  in  any  instance  exceed  ten  in  number.  With  rare  exceptions  the 
shape  was  that  of  a  double  truncated  cone,  more  or  less  extended  or  compressed.' 
Their  imperfectly  symmetrical  form  points  them  out  as  hand-made  ;  as  likewise  the 
wide  perforations  bored  from  each  end  and  meeting  in  the  centre.11  With  a  burnt 
body  in  a  barrow  on  Tan  Hill,  North  Wilts,  I  found  five  such  beads,  and  a  tri- 
angular pendant  of  the  same  material.  One  of  the  beads,  evidently  that  which 

Ancient  Greek  objects  of  amber  in  the  British  Museum,  though  presenting  Humorous  longitudinal  per- 
forations, are  very  rude  and  clumsy,  and  have  only  a  distant  analogy  with  our  delicately-made  dividing- 
plates. 

"  Such  beads  from  the  barrows  are  figured  in  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  (*6),  plate  iii. ;  85,  plate  ix.;  and  on  the 
title-page  ;  also  in  Archceologia,  xv.  125,  plate  iv.  fig.  4 ;  plate  vi.  fig.  2. 

b  Bateman  (Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  ii.  235)  thinks  the  holes  were  drilled  with  flint.  See  also  Arch.  Journ. 
xxix.  283.  In  some  beads  from  the  Yorkshire  barrows,  the  perforations  are  much  narrower  and  more 
regular,  making  it  "  almost  certain  that  the  drilling  had  been  by  a  metal  implement."  Greenwell,  Arch. 
Jovrn.  xxii.  113. 
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had  formed  the  centre  of  this  small  necklace,  has  a  second  lateral  perforation,  by 
means  of  which  the  pendant  had  been  attached  to  the  thread  on  which  the  whole 


A 

Fip.  aw.     From  Tun  Hill,  Wiltshire.     (Actual  size.) 

were  strung."  One  rare  bead  of  jet  was  of  a  compressed  globular  form,  one  drum- 
shaped,  and  a  third  like  a  double-hammer  axe ;''  showing  that  the  Britons  some- 
times made  beads  of  this  material  "  resembling  stone  implements  in  miniature," 
just  as  the  ancient  Scandinavians  did  of  ambcr.c 

Buttons  of  jet  or  shale,  of  slightly  eouical  form,  and  considerable  size,  occurred 


From  Toswin,  Nortlmmlerlaml.     (Scale  J.) 


Fig.  202.    From  Crawfnr.1  Moor,  Lanarkshire.     (Scale  J  linear.) 

1  Wills  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  324(15).  Such  triangular  pendants  have  sometimes  been  token  for  ear-ornaments 
(Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  in.  78),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  found  in  pairs. 

b  Ancient  Wiltt,  i.  202  (ls*),  plate  xxv.  figs.  10,  11,  12.  Similar  to  fig.  10  is  perhaps  the  "  bead  of  jet 
or  Kimmeridge  coal,"  found  by  Dean  Merewether  in  a  barrow  near  Avebury.  Proc.  Arch.  Inst. 
Salisbury,  p.  94,  fig.  O. 

Xiliwon,   Stone  Age,   Eng.  ed.  p.  82,  plate  ix.  figs.   190,   191.     Worsaae,  Afbildninger,  p.  15,   figs. 
C5,  67.     Madsen,  Afbildninger.  Fr.  ed.  Antiq.  Preliistor.  plates  xv.  XT!,  fig.  19,  xlii. 
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thrice  with  unburnt,  and  once  with  burnt,  bodies."  At  the  back  arc  double  per- 
forations for  sewing  them  on  to  the  dress.  Sometimes  they  are  in  pairs,  as  with 
the  unburnt  interment  at  Winterbourn  Monkton,  North  Wilts,  one  small,  and 
one,  the  largest  known,  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter  ;b  sometimes  they  are  in 
series  of  five  or  six.  Such  buttons  have  also  been  found  in  the  barrows  of  Berkshire 
and  Sussex  ;c  but  more  often  in  those  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Northumber- 
land.11 Those  found  in  Derbyshire  have  sometimes  a  moulding  round  the  edge, 
as  seen  in  one  figured  by  Bateman,  and  in  another  from  Standlow,  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Lucas,  of  Bentley  Hall.  Five,  of  large 
size,  were  found  by  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwell,  F.S.A.,  near  the 
bosom  of  a  male  skeleton  at  Butterwick.  With  them 
was  a  sixth,  made  of  stone,  with  a  cross  roughly  scored  on 
the  front.  Two,  from  tumuli  at  lludstonc  and  Thwing, 
likewise  in  the  East  Biding,  are  each  elaborately  engraved 
with  a  Maltese  cross  (fig.  203)  ;e  one  from  Rudstone  is  cleft 
at  the  side.  That  from  Soham,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  remarkable  from  having  both  reverse 
and  obverse  of  conical  form.  Much  smaller  arc  the  buttons 
found  with  female  interments,  often  in  considerable  num- 
bers. In  one  of  the  Derbyshire  barrows  there  were  ten, 
and  in  another  thirty-nine ;  the  last  graduated  in  size.  Like  similar  objects 
of  amber,  they  must,  we  think,  have  been  intended  for  fastening  a  com- 

•  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  118  (5),  159  (2e),  172,  plate  xix.  239  (°),  plate  xxxiv.  The  second  of  those  figured 
measures  more  than  1|  inch  in  diameter,  and  .another  at  Stourhead  is  only  a  little  smaller.  Both  were 
accompanied  by  large  unpolished  rings  of  the  same  material.  In  the  original  drawing  for  plate  xxxiv. 
the  figure  is  more  accurate,  and  there  is  a  side  view  of  the  button. 

b  Gran.  Brit,  plate  xxviii.  58  (2).  These  buttons  and  the  ring  found  with  them  are  in  the  Museum  at 
Devizes. 

e  One  in  the  British  Museum,  from  a  barrow  at  Clayton,  Sussex,  rich  in  ornaments,  already  referred  to, 
is  figured,  Horsfield,  Lewes,  i.  43,  plate  iii.  6.  Singularly,  it  wants  the  usual  holes  en  the  reverse,  but 
has  a  circular  groove  round  the  margin.  Another,  from  one  of  the  "  Seven  Barrows,"  at  Lambourn, 
Berks,  curiously  labelled  "  war-boss  "  by  its  discoverer,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  small  triangular  pendant  of  the  same  material.  A  similar  pendant  was  found  at  Eyam,  Derbyshire. 
Bateman,  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  249,  fig. 

d  Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  69,  fig.  77.  Catalogue,  p.  8,  18.  Jewitt,  Reliquary,  viii.  86.  Berwickshire 
Naturalists'  Club,  iv.  307.  Cran.  Brit.  Description  of  skull  from  Tosson,  plate  54,  vii.  p.  (2).  Proc. 
Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  ii.  307  fig.  Figures  of  the  two  last-quoted  buttons  are  repeated  above. 

e  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  2  ed.  p.  140  (").  One  of  those  from  Buttenrick,  of  Ij-inch  diameter  had 
three  holes  at  the  back.  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  407,  figs.  369,  370,  371. 

3u2 


Fig.  203. 

From  Kudstouc,  York*. 
(Actual  size.) 
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parativcly  thin  robe  or  vest  at  and  below  the  neck.1  Whether  of  larger  or 
smaller  size,  and  whether  of  jet  or  other  material,  the  fastening  of  these  studs 
or  buttons  may  have  been  by  means  of  loops  of  cord,  and  not  by  button-holes. 

Rings,  varying  considerably  in  size,  were  found  with  seven  of  the  interments. 
Most  of  them  are  coarsely  finished  and  unpolished,  bearing  little  resemblance  to 
jet.b  More  like  jet  is  a  ring  notched  on  the  outside,  with  "  the  appearance  of  a 
serpent  coiled  up,"  and  which  Mr.  Cunnington  thought  was  "worn  as  an 
amulet.'"  With  four  unburnt  interments,  and  with  the  large  buttons  already 
described,  were  rings  of  peculiar  construction,  said  by  Hoare  to  be  "like 
pulleys."'  They  measure  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  have  a  groove 
on  the  outer  edge,  with  two  or  three  inter-communicating  perforations  at  one 
side.  From  their  association  with  large  buttons  of  the  same  material,  it  is  probable 
they  were  used  for  fastening  the  dress.  No  decorated  rings  were  met  with  by  Sir 
Richard,  but  with  the  interment  at  Wintcrbourn  Monkton,  accompanying  the 
largest  button  known,  was  ;i  beautiful  polished  ring,  engraved  with  parallel  and 


Fie.  201.     From  Tissin^t.m, 
l)frl>v»hirr.  ( Actual  size.) 


Fig.  20i>.     From  Rndstone,  E.  K. 
Yorkshire.    (Actual  size.) 


radiating  lines,  the  inside  alone  perfectly  smooth  :  on  one  side  are  three  holes 
which  communicate.'     With  each  of  the  two  buttons,  embossed  with  figures 

'  Tfn  Years'  J}''yy'"g",  ]>•  25,  47,  d-an.  Brit,  plate  35,  xxxv.  (figs.)  Mr.  Bateman  regarded  these 
buttons  as  mere  beads,  and  adds  them  to  his  restorations  of  the  necklaces  found  with  them. 

Ancient  Wilts,  i.  47, 114  (»  O),  168  ("»),  206  ('");  ii.  92  ('/  Catalogue,  p.  8.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoaro 
generally  describes  these  rings  as  of  "  a  dark  bituminized  substance." 

Ancien'  U'ilU,  i.  75  (4),  pint*  vii.  Arrha-ologia,  xv.  125,  plate  ii.  fig.  1.  Cunnington  says  this  ring 
is  "  of  a  black  substance  like  canal  coal,  very  light." 

Ancien'  II7//*,  i.  114  ('«),  plate  xiii.  118  (*),  172,  plate  xix,  238  (9),  plate  xxxiv.  An  object  of  this 
kind  from  an  interment  at  Tring,  Herts,  is  figured  in  Arcturologia,  viii.  429,  plate  xxx.  fig.  6.  It  was  of 
a  jetty  substance,  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  "  two  deep  grooves  in  the  edges,  and  four  holes  near 
together,  two  communicating,  and  capable  of  admitting  a  large  packthread." 

Figured  in  Crania  Brilannica,  xxviii.  58.  Compare  the  curious  stone  ring,  from  Llanwyllog, 
Anglesey,  in  the  British  Museum,  with  six  perforations  in  the  edgei  A  jet  ring  (electrical)  with  two 
perforations  accompanied  it.  Arch.  Journ.  xxii.  74,  fig  vii.  Arch.  Cambr.  3  8.  xii.  97. 
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like  a  Maltese  cross,  found  by  Mr.  Greenwell  in  barrows  in  the  East  Riding,  was 
one  of  these  beautifully-ornamented  rings,  one  of  which,  with  its  accompanying 
button,  is  likewise  figured  (figs.  205,  203). «  A  perfectly  plain  ring  with  three 
holes  at  one  side,  but  without  any  groove,  from  a  barrow  at  Tissington,  Derby- 
shire, is  in  Mr.  J.  E.  Lucas's  collection  (fig.  204)  .b  A  different  style  of  ring,  of 
about  the  same  size,  compared  to  "  the  horn-frame  of  a  watchmaker's  eyeglass," 
with  four  perforations,  was  found  in  a  cist  at  Yarrow  Kirk,  -Selkirkshire.0 

In  the  Stourhead  collection,  but  from  what  barrow  does  not  appear,  is  a  broken 
oblong  object,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  a  sort  of  link  or  slider,  perhaps  for 
securing  the  belt.  A  perfect  slider  here  figured,  very  similar  in  form,  from  a 
barrow  at  Thixendale,  East  Riding,  Yorkshire,  is  in  the  Mortimer  collection;11  and 
one  smaller,  from  the  peat,  near  Newbury,  Berks,  has  been  recently  added  to  the 
museum  of  this  Society.6  A  circular  plain  jet  ring,  of  much  larger  size  than  any 
of  the  above,  measuring  2]  inches  outside  and  If  inch  inside  diameter,  from  a 
barrow  at  Rudstone,  East  Riding,  Yorkshire,  was  supposed  to  have  been  an 
armlet/  but  it  is  scarcely  large  enough  for  such  a  purpose,  and,  like  the 


Fig.  20G.     From  Thixendale,  E.  R.  Yorkshire.  Fig.  207.     From  Thixendnle,  E.  K.  Yorkshire. 

(Scale  §  linear.)  (Actual  size.) 

rings  similar  in  size  of  ivory  and  glass,  may  have  been  a  dress-fastener,  or  have 
served  for  securing  the  hair  when  gathered  into  a  knot. 

*  Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  408,  figs.  371,  372.     Two  perforated  rings,  one  "  with  two  holes,  as  if  for  suspension, 
the  other  with  one,"  were  found  in  the  barrow  called  Swarthoue,  near  Whitby.     Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  iii.  08. 
Here  may  be  named  the  large  bead  in  the  British  Museum,  an  inch  in  diameter,  hole  I  inch,  not  electrical, 
from  a  barrow  at  Fylingdales,  also  near  Whitby,  and  found  Aug.  1850,  perhaps  with  the  food  vase,  figured 
Arch.  Journ.  xiii.  95. 

b  LI.  Jewitt,  Grave  Mounds,  p.  12G,  fig.  17G.  Neither  this  ring  nor  the  curious  object  represented  in 
fig.  208  are  electrical. 

c  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  ii.  484,  fig. 

4  It  measures  nearly  three  (2-9)  inches  long  and  one  broad,  and  was  found  under  the  right  hip  of  a 
doubled-up  skeleton,  probably  that  of  an  old  man.  Towards  the  western  edge  of  the  same  barrow  were 
the  unburnt  remains  of  a  young  person,  with  a  triangular  pendant  of  jet  behind  the  head  (fig.  207). 

•  Journ.  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  xvi.  323,  plate  26,  fig.  5  ;  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iv.   521.     A  similar,  but 
larger  slider  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  is  in  the  museum  at  Edinburgh.  B  313.     Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals, 
p.  300,  fig.     It  measures  3  X  1  in. 

1  Arch.  Journ.  xxvii.  75.  There  are  several  of  these  large  rings  of  jet  or  jet-like  material,  in  the  museum 
at  Edinburgh.  One  from  a  tumulus  near  Rutherglen,  Eenfrew,  is  said  to  be  "  black  schist,  that  burns  with 
a  clear  flame."  Ure,  Rutherglen,  1793,  p.  219.  Comp.  C.  R.  Smith,  Collect.  Antiq.  i.  173. 
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The  only  ornaments  at  all  common  in  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Northumberland  are  those  of  jet  or  jet-like  material.      In  a  barrow  at 

Hungry  Bentley,  in  the  former  county,  Mr.  J.  F.  Lucas 
met  with  a  curious  three-holed  object  somewhat  like 
the  rim  of  a  double  eye-glass,  perhaps  a  pendant 
ornament."  Mr.  Bateman  found  a  few  beads,  buttons, 
and  rings  in  seven  or  eight  instances,1"  but  the  more 

F^.  vox.  Frnin  iinnL-ry  Rentier,  important  objects  were   complex  necklaces,    of  which 

six  were  met  with.     These  necklaces  or  collars  con- 

sist  of  from  two  to  eight  rows  of  beads,  separated  by  plates  of  the  same 
material,  or,  as  in  three  of  the  number,  by  plates  of  bone."  Most  of  the 
plates  are  ornamented  with  punctures,  arranged  saltirewise,  or  in  chevrons. 
The  same  type  of  necklace  occurs  in  the  Yorkshire  barrows;  but  none  are 


Fij;.  'M9.    From  Turrish,  Suthcrliimlshire,  KB.     (Scale  t  linear). 

so  complex  as  those  from  Derbyshire.      One,  with  a  single  central  dividing 
plate,  was  obtained  from  a  tumulus   at   Egton,   near  Whitby;d  and  another 

•  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  417,  fig.  381.  It  accompanied  a  burnt  body,  and  with  it  were  two 
jet  beads  and  a  barbed  flint  arrow-bead. 

"  Vettiyet,  p.  69,  fig.  Ten  Tears'  Diggings,  pp.  21,  35,  37,  52,  74,  76,  152  ;  Cran.  Brit,  plate  60,  xx. 
p.  (*),  fig.;  Jcwitt,  Grave  Mounds,  p.  123. 

"  Vestigit,  pp.  89,  91;  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  pp.  25,  47,  66;  Catalogue,  p.  10  ;  Cran.  Brit,  plate  85, 
XXXT.  p.  (»,  »).  One  collar  consists  of  420  pieces.  Mr.  Bateman's  restorations  can  in  the  nature  of 
things  only  be  approximative,  and  some  of  the  details  seem  questionable. 

d  Jovrn,  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc.  \\.  4,  fig.  Mr.  Ruddock  also  found  the  remains  of  such  necklaces  with 
dividing-plates  in  at  least  two  of  the  North  Riding  barrows.  Bateman,  Ten  Tears'  Diggings,  pp.  220. 
228,  839;  Catalogue,  pp.  22,  25,  28.  Ornaments  of  jet  from  the  Yorkshire  barrows  are  to  be  seen  in 
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with  three  such  plates,  having  punctured  saltires  on  the  surfaces,  from  one 
of  the  Arras  (Hesselskew)  tumuli.*  Much  finer  examples  have  been  found  in 
Scotland  as  far  north  as  the  counties  of  Boss  and  Sutherland,"  and  in  Wales  as 
far  west  as  Holyhead.0  The  most  southern  is,  I  helieve,  that  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  Soham  Fen,  Cambridgeshire,  the  remains  of  which  comprise 
twenty-six  pieces,  inclusive  of  two  ornamented  dividing-plates.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  such  necklaces  occur  in  the  Wiltshire  barrows ;  where,  however,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  represented  by  the  analogous  collars  of  amber.d 

More  simple  necklaces  from  the  Yorkshire  tumuli  are  formed  of  thin  cylin- 
drical pieces,  graduated  in  size,  which,  strung  together,  must  have  had  a  worm- 
like  appearance.  Such  were  found  at  Weaverthorpe  and  Fimber,  both  in  the 
East  Riding,  the  former  comprising  119,  the  latter  about  180,  piecfis,  and 
each  furnished  with  a  triangular  centre-piece  or  pendant.0  Very  similar  to  these 
last,  but  thinner  and  more  fragile,  arc  some  beads  to  be  seen  at  Stourhcad, 
probably  from  a  barrow  at  Lake/  In  a  tumulus  at  Upton  Pyne,  Devon, 

the  collections  of  Mr.  Grccnwell,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Kendall,  and  Mr.  Mortimer.  Fifteen  unusually  fine 
beads  were  obtained  by  the  first-named  gentleman  from  a  barrow  at  Egton,  so  near  the  source  of  our 
best  jet.  Arch.  Journ.  xxii.  112,  fig.  2.  Comp.  244,  fig.  13. 

a  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  York.  p.  27;  Cran.  Brit,  plates  6,  7,  xii.  p.  ('),  fig.  1.  In  the  museum  at  York, 
and  with  them  three  fusiform  and  nine  sub-globular  beads  of  jet,  from  the  same  late  Celtic  barrow. 

b  Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals,  pp.  291,294;  2nd  ed.  i.  433;  Archeeoloyia  ticot.  iii.  49,  plate  v.  figs.  5-11. 
This  is  the  beautiful  necklace  found  at  Assynt,  Ross-shire.  Dr.  Hibbert  mistook  the  yellow  sand  adhering 
to  the  punctures  for  "  gold,"  an  error  unfortunately  copied  by  Mr.  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  410. 
Very  similar  appears  to  be  that  from  a  tumulus  at  Aberlemno,  Forfar.  Jcrvise,  Memorials  of  Angus, 
1861,  p.  22*.  Another  is  from  a  cairn  at  Rothie,  Aberdeen.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot,  vi.  203,  217;  comp. 
iii.  78.  There  are  five  of  these  collars  in  the  museum  at  Edinburgh,  all  from  Scottish  cairns  or  cists.  In 
three  the  plates  are  ornamented.  Recently,  two  other  fine  Scottish  examples  have  been  figured  (Proc. 
Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  viii.  408,  412),  one  from  Torrish,  Sutherland,  the  other  from  Tayfield,  Fife.  The  figure 
of  the  former,  which  is  partly  of  shale  and  partly  jet,  is  reproduced  above  (fig.  209). 

c  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  i.  34;  Arch.  Journ.  xxiv.  257,  figs,  with  a  restoration  of  the  collar  by  Albert  Way. 
Esq.  F.S.A. 

d  A  small  specimen  at  Stourhead  possibly  belonged  to  such  an  ornament,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  whence  it  was  derived.  It  is  bevelled  on  one  side  in  saltire-fashion,  doubly  perforated  from  end  to 
end,  and  is  about  one  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide.  Possibly  it  is  the  object  referred  to  (Ancient 
Wilts,  ii.  92'  (?),  but  the  rude  sketches  I  possess  of  the  objects  found  in  that  barrow  do  not  enable  me 
to  assert  this. 

•  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  2nd  ed.  p.  140  (66);  Mortimer,  Reliquary,  is.  67,  plate  10.  More  recently 
a  third,  of  82  pieces,  also  with  a  triangular  pendant,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Greenwell,  at  Goodnianham, 
E.  R.  Yorkshire. 

'  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  210  (5).  "  Twenty  or  thirty  small  black  beads,  which  appear  to  haye  been  composed 
of  earth  or  wood." 
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with  a  burnt  interment,  was  a  necklace  of  about  fifty  of  such  thin  circular  beads, 
cut  out  of  shale  or  lignite,  perhaps  that  of  Bovey  Tracey,  the  largest  one-fifth  of 


Kij:.  210.     From  Upton  I'yni1,  Devon.     (Actoul  size.) 

an  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  thicker  than  a  sixpence"  (fig.  210,  g.  h).  They  very 
much  resemble  those  found  in  a  chambered  cairn  in  Caithness,  believed  to  have 
been  made  from  the  lignite  of  Brora.1'  With  the  Devonshire  necklace  were  three 
large,  engraved,  and  altogether  differently  formed,  beads  of  similar  material 
((-'>  c>f),  with  one  of  a  red  ochreous-looking  stone  or  clay  (a),  and  a  fifth  con- 
sisting of  the  joint  of  an  encrinite  (6). 

Britain  was  celebrated  for  the  abundance  of  its  fine  jet  during  Roman  times/ 
when  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  exported  to  the  continent.    There 

•   Tram.  Devon.  Attoc.  Science,  1871,  iv.  646.    Arch.  Jmtrn.  xxix.  157,  fig.  2. 

"  Proc.  ,Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  vii.  497,  fig.  4.      (Comp.  viii.  408.)     Very          O    O    O        I   H  9 


Fig.  211.    From  Yarhonsc,  Caith- 
ness.   (Actual  size.) 


similar  are  those  from  the  dolmen  of  Taurine,  in  the  South  of  France. 
Trant   Congr.  Prehist.  Archa-ology,  1868,  p.  352,  plate  1,  figs.  6,  7. 

c  Solinus,  c.  22,  versified  in  Priscian,  Perieg.  583.  Bede  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  reproduce  the 
passage  from  Bulinns,  almost  tcxtually,  adding  only  the  effect  of  the  fumes  of  jet  on  serpents.  A  later 
writer  of  the  fourteenth  century  makes  a  further  addition  to  its  powers — "  portantibus  diemonum  insidias 
reprimit."  Euioytum  Hilt.  c.  clxv. 
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appears  proof  also  that  what  we  may  call  false  jet,  viz.,  the  bituminous  shale  of 
Purheck,  was  so  exported.  Jet  was  not  only  sought  after  for  ornaments,  but 
found  a  place  amongst  drugs  and  amulets.  Its  manifold  virtues  are  dwelt  on  in 
the  poem  "  On  Stones,"  by  the  pseudo-Orpheus,"  and  by  Pliny  ;b  and  are  summed 
up  by  Marbodus  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  sixteen  lines  of  his  "  Lapidarium."0 
It  was  believed  to  exert  a  wonderful  power  over  the  brain,  nerves,  and  uterine 
system.  Whilst  a  fit  of  hysteria  was  cured,  one  of  epilepsy  in  the  predisposed 
was  said  to  be  excited  by  its  fumes.  It  was  supposed  to  excite  parturient  action ; 
but  amongst  its  reputed  virtues  the  most  curious  is  that  of  affording  a  test  of 
female  chastity .d  Serpents  and  demons  were  said  to  be  driven  away  by  it,  and 
the  spells  and  incantations  of  magic  entirely  subdued. 

Effugat  immites  simili  rationc  chclydros  ; 
Idem  dsemonibus  contnmus  esse  putatur  ; 
Eversos  vcntrcs  juvat  ct  pnecordia  tensa. 
Vincit  prtcstigias,  ct  cannina  dira  rcsolvit.n 

It  was,  moreover,  employed  in  the  form  of  divination  called  axinomancy.  Laid 
on  a  hatchet  made  hot,  it  was  stated  not  to  consume  if  the  desires  of  the  con- 
sulting party  were  destined  to  be  fulfilled.' 

A  substance  so  beautiful  as  jet,  having  properties  largely  enhanced  by  super- 
stition, was,  as  the  barrows  of  Yorkshire  show,  extensively  employed  by  tin- 
people  of  the  district  in  and  near  which  it  occurs,  viz.  "Whitby,  in  the  alum-shale 
beds  of  the  upper  Lias.s  It  is  also  found,  though  in  small  quantities,  at 
Cromer,  Norfolk,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Severn  Sea,  in  Somersetshire  and 
Glamorganshire,  viz.  at  "Watchct,  and  in  the  Abcrthaw  lias  of  the  opposite 

a  A(0<».-a,  4(18.  A  translation  is  given  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Kinpr  (Precious  Stones,  18C5).  who  assigns  to  this 
work  a  very  high  antiquity,  though  now  usually  ascribed  to  the  third  century  of  our  era. 

b  Pliny,  xxxvi.  34.  Dioscorides,  Mat.  Medic,  v.  145,  has  a  chapter  De  Gagate  lapido.  See  also 
Aretams,  i.  5;  Paulus  yEginet.  vii.  3,  AiOoi ;  ed.  Adams,  iii.  225. 

c  Lapidarium,  xviii.  274.  After  naming  the  jet  of  Lycia,  Marbodus,  Bishop  of  Rennes,  proceeds  :  "  Sed 
genus  eximium  longinqua  Britannia  nutrit,"  &c. 

(1  Albertus  Magnus,  De  Mineral  ii.  7,  says,  if  jet  be  infused  in  water  and  drank,  it  has  no  diuretic  effect 
in  the  virgin  state,  but  a  powerful  one  in  the  opposite  condition.  "  Si  antem  non  est  virgo  statim  minget,  et 
sic  debet  probari  an  sit  virgo." 

c  Lapidar.  283.  Marbodus  is  here  speaking  of  the  fumes  of  burning  jet.  Fumigation  by  various 
substances,  including  bitumen  and  jet,  is  recommended  for  driving  away  serpents  by  a  Greek  author  as  early 
as  Nicander.  Gijptacd,  35. 

f  Pliny,  I.e.  Comp.  xxx.  5. 

s  It  is  obtained  with  great  labour  from  these  strata.  Young,  History  of  WJiitby,  ii.  783 ;  Bristow, 
Glossary  of  Mineralogy,  p.  196. 
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coast ;'  but  whether  the  jet  of  this  last-named  region  was  known  to  the  Belgic 
and  Silurian  tribes  of  south  Britain  there  is  no  evidence.  By  our  geologists,  jet 
is  believed  to  be  formed  by  the  "  bituminization  of  coniferous  wood,  entombed  in 
the  sea-mud  of  the  liassic  period.'" 

Other  bituminized  substances,  as  Kimmeridge  shale,  Cannel  coal,  and  some 
forms  of  lignite,  seem  to  have  been  substituted  for  jet  where  this  could  not  be 
had.  Sir  Richard  Iloare  was  aware  that  some  of  the  ornaments  found  by  him 
were  not  jet,  but  docs  not,  in  his  Ancient  Wiltshire,  name  the  bituminous  shale 
of  Kimmeridge,  in  the  adjoining  county.  At  a  later  period  this  substance  was 
brought  under  his  notice  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Miles,  whose  "  Account  of  Kimmeridge 
Coal  Money  "  was  printed  with  an  Introductory  Letter  from  his  pen.c  More 
correct  views  resulted  from  Mr.  J.  Sydenham's  inquiries  in  1845,  when  it  became 
the  fashion  to  regard  as  shale  all  ornaments  of  bituminized  material,  of  whatever 
kind  and  wherever  found.  In  his  earlier  works  Mr.  Bateman  speaks  of  the  jet- 
like  ornaments  from  the  Derbyshire  barrows  as  Kimmeridge  coal;d  but  in  his 
"  Ten  Years'  Diggings  "  as  uniformly  terms  them  jet.  If  not  jet  from  Yorkshire, 
thoy  are  more  probably  made  from  the  Cannel  coal  of  Lancashire  or  Shropshire, 
than  from  the  bituminous  shale  of  the  distant  coast  of  Dorset.  The  ornaments 
from  the  Wiltshire  barrows,  if  not  jet,  are  probably  enough  Kimmeridge  shale.' 
Sonic  of  the  Scottish  ornaments  may  be  of  the  Cannel  coal  of  Wemyss  or 
Torbane  ;  but  in  Caithness  the  substitute  for  jet  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
lignite-  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Brora.'1  The  lignite  of  Bovey  Tracy,  Devon, 
is  very  brittle  and  not  well  adapted  for  fabrication  into  ornaments. 

a  C.  MiM.ro.  KG. S.  On  the  Middle  and  Upjier  Litix  of  South-West  England.  Proc.  Somerset  Arch, 
tind  \nt.  Hift.  Sot:  18G5-6,  |>.  130.  I  find,  from  W.  II.  Nicholl,  Esq.,  that  sonic  of  the  Glamorganshire 
jet  is  c.f  en-client  quality;  it  is,  however,  of  rare  occurrence. 

b  Morris,  Popular  .Science  Itevtew,  18CK,  vii.  133;  Phillips,  Ilhtstr.  of  Geology  of  YorktMre,  1835, 
p.  7C,  132:  Williamson,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  183C,  2  S.  v.  226. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  Description  of  the  Deverel  Barrow,  1826.  Miles's  notions  of  the  Phcrnician 
origin  of  the  go-called  "  Coal-money  "  (really  the  waste  chuck-pieces)  and  their  mysterious  character,  were 
refuted  by  Mr.  .J.  Sydenham,  Arch.  Journ.  i.  347;  and  the  subject  has  been  since  treated  more  fully  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Austen  and  Dr.  Wake  Smart.  Purbeck  Papers,  1857-1869,  i.  82,  221 ;  ii.  50;  Journ.  Brit. 
Arch.  Asioc.  i.  325. 

1  As  by  Bateman,  Vestiges,  passim ;  Catalogue,  p.  10-25.  It  was  even  asserted  (Journ.  Brit.  Arch. 
Aitor.  xii.  IfiC)  that  "  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  true  gar/at  or  jet  ever  abounded  in  our  island." 

Mr.  C.  W.  King  says  large  rings  of  this  material  for  bracelets  and  anklets  are  often  found  amongst 
British  remains  (Precious  .Stones,  18C5,  p.  190).  Unless  we  give  a  very  wide  meaning  to  the  term 
British,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mistake.  Dr.  Wake  Smart  shows  that  such  objects  are  very  uniformly 
accompanied  by  Roman  relics.  Purbecl-  Papers,  i.  227.  Sec  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  ii.  140,  iv.  169. 

'  Proc.  .S'oc.  Ant.  Scot.  vii.  497,  fig.  4. 
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It  would  be  desirable  to  determine  at  sight  the  substance  from  which  the  jet- 
like  ornaments  from  the  barrows  of  differing  districts  are  formed ;  but  this  I 
believe  is  not  possible.  A  clever  mechanic  has  made  for  me  a  long  fusiform 
bead  of  jet,  and  others  of  Kimmeridge  shale,  Cannel  coal,"  lignite,  and  bog-oak.1' 
They  were  each  formed  with  a  common  knife  and  file,  perforated  with  a  hand- 
drill,0  and  polished  with  oil.  Those  not  of  jet  do  not  to  the  eye  differ  materially 
from  that  substance,  and  seen  apart  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  it.  Probably 
the  most  satisfactory  single  test  would  be  that  afforded  by  the  microscope ; 
but,  except  by  a  skilled  observer,  the  examination  is  one  of  much  difficulty. 
There  are  however  other  processes ;  and  I  have  examined  the  jet-like  materials 
and  relics,  in  regard  to  their  possession  of  electrical  qualities,  their  specific 
gravity,  the  colour  of  their  powder  or  filings,  and  their  behaviour  when  burnt. 

1.  Electrical  Qualities. — The  attracting  of  light  bodies  when  excited  by  friction 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  qualities  of  true  jet,  in  which  the  imperfect  sorts,  bitu- 
minous or  "jet-wood,"  and  "  washcd-jct,"  do  not  participate,  unless  in  a  very 
slight  degree.  Bituminous  shale,  Cannel  coal,  and  lignite  have  no  such  quality. 
Some  of  the  jet-like  ornaments  from  tumuli  arc  electrical,  and  sonic  not ;  but 
though  this  quality  is  proof  that  the  object  before  us  is  jet,  its  absence  is  not 
necessarily  evidence  of  the  contrary.  A  ring  of  jet  from  an  interment  in  Anglesey 
is  distinctly  electrical.4  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  finer  ornaments  found  by 
Mr.  Greenwell  in  the  Yorkshire  barrows,  whilst  some  of  the  coarser  are  not  so. 
I  have  also  tested  by  friction  nearly  all  the  jet-like  ornaments  from  the  Wiltshire 
tumuli  to  which  I  have  access,  viz.  those  in  my  own  collection,  in  that  of  the 
Wilts  Archaeological  Society,  and  some  of  those  at  Stourhead.  These  buttons, 
beads,  rings,  and  pendants,  about  twelve  in  number,  are  in  no  case  capable  of 
being  excited  electrically.  Is  it  probable  that  the  washed  jet  of  the  Norfolk 
coast  was  once  electrical,  and  has  lost  this  property  in  consequence  of  saline 

"  The  Cannel  coal  of  Wemyss,  Fifeshire,  is  made  into  personal  ornaments,  not  so  brilliant  however  ns 
those  of  jet. 

b  The  Bovey  Tracey  lignite  is  very  brittle  and  was  worked  with  much  difficulty  by  the  artizan  I 
employed. 

c  The  operative  told  me  that  a  spicula  of  flint  or  glass  would  have  done  as  well  as  a  metal  point,  and 
either  with  or  without  the  drill. 

d  Arch.  Journ.  xxii.  74,  fig.  A  reputed  jet  bead,  also  in  the  British  Museum,  attached  by  a  bronze 
armlet  to  a  socketed  celt,  found  at  Tadcaster  (Arehaologia,  xvi.  362,  plate  liv. ;  Arch.  Journ.  iv.  6,  fig.  L.), 
is  non-electric,  and  if  not  shale,  must,  I  think,  be  glass.  The  handsome  slider  from  Newbury,  in  the 
collection  of  this  Society,  is  also  uon-electric,  as  likewise  the  slider  and  small  triangular  pendant  from 
Thixendale  (figs.  206,  207,  ante). 
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impregnation ;  and,  in  like  manner,  may  long  continued  inhumation  in  certain 
soils,  as  the  cretaceous,  induce  an  analogous  change  ?  We  have  no  certain  proof 
as  to  this  as  yet. 

2.  Specific  Gravity. — Bristow  tells  us  that  jet  is  "  slightly  heavier  than  water," 
whilst  MfCullorh  makes  its  specific  gravity  1-3."  The  former  estimate  is  as  much 
too  low  as  the  latter  is  too  high.  According  to  my  repeated  experiments,  the 
average  specific  gravity  of  good  jet  is  l*180.b  Jet-wood  and  washcd-jet  arc 
generally  much  lighter,  and  if  quite  dry,  and  perhaps  containing  air,  float  in 
water,  which,  however,  they  absorb,  with  the  effect  of  raising  the  specific  gravity 
to  1-05  and  upwards. c 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  bituminous  shale  of  Kimmeridge  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  jet,  and  in  good  specimens,  fit  for  the  turner's  use,  averages 
about  1*285.  In  a  coarser  specimen  it  is  as  high  as  lgo.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  Cannel  coal  of  Lancashire  and  Scotland  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
shale,  or  about  1'2GO.  That  of  one  specimen  of  the  lignite  of  Brora  is  1'42;  that 
of  Bovey  Tracey  much  lower,  and  only  1-157. d 


SPECIFIC  <!I:AVITY  OF  JET  AND  JET-LIKE  SUBSTANCES. 

Jet  (Whitby)  .... 
Bituminous  shale  (Kimmeridge) 

,,  ,,     ancient  chuck-pieces    6 

<  'annel  coal  (  \Vigan) 

,,         ,,     (Torbanc) 

,,         .,    (\Vemyss) 
Lignite  (Bovcy  Tracey)    . 

,,         (Brora) 
Bog  Oak  (Taunton) 

•  McCullocli,  Commtrcinl  Dicty.  1859;  Bristow,  Glotsary,  p.  196.  Elsewhere,  by  the  same  author, 
jet  is  stated  to  be  "  specifically  lighter  than  water."  This  is  only  true  of  imperfect  jet  or  bituminous 
wood  whilst  quite  dry,  and  with  air  in  its  interstices. 

'  The  sp.  gr.  was  taken  by  weighing  first  in  air  and  then  in  water,  and  dividing  the  first  weight  by 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  second.  It  was  also  taken  by  immersion  in  a  hygrometer,  in  saline  and 
saccharine  solutions,  but  with  less  exact  results.  Glycerine  diluted  to  sp.  gr.  1-200  is  useful  as  a  pre- 
liminary test.  Bitumiuized  ornaments  which  float  in  this  fluid  are  perhaps  mostly  jet,  but  the  nature  of 
those  which  sink  cannot  be  pronounced. 

:  Some  washed  jet,  of  the  shaly  sort,  unfit  for  the  artizan,  has  the  sp.  gr.  as  high  as  1-225. 

4  Bristow  (Glosfary,  p.  52)  gives  the  sp.  gr.  of  this  lignite  as  from  1-4  to  1-558,  but  here  surely  is  an 
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The  specific  gravity  of  six  jet-like  ornaments  from  the  Wiltshire  barrows  ranges 
between  1-207  and  1-290 ;  the  average  being  1-240."  It  is  possible,  but  not  very 
likely,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  jet  is  increased  by  inhumation  in  a  chalky  soil, 
and  the  probable  conclusion  may  be  that  most  of  these  Wiltshire  relics  arc  not  of 
jet  but  Kimmeridge  shale,  to  which  they  closely  approximate  in  specific  gravity. 
This  is  the  more  probable  when  we  find  that  the  average  specific  gravity  of  these 
six  relics  is  the  same  as  that  of  six  of  the  chuck-pieces,-called  "  Kimmeridge 
Coal  Money,"  which  varies  between  1-225  and  1-270,  and  averages  l'210.b 

3.  Colour  of  the  Filings. — Good  recent  jet,  when  filed  or   scraped,  yields  :i 
reddish-brown  powder ;  Kimmeridge  shale  one  of  a  blackish  grey ;  Cannel  coal 
and  Bovey  lignite  both  one  of  a  blueish  grey.    The  Kimmeridge  shale  chuck -pieces 
and  the  relics  from  the  Wiltshire  barrows  agree  in  affording  a  powder  of  a  brown 
chocolate  colour  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  jet.     Conjecture  fails  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  departure  from  the  hue  of  the  powder  of  recent  shale. 

4.  Behaviour  iclicn  burnt. — Jet  burns  with  a  brilliant  greenish  flame  in  gas- 
like  jets,  and  with  a  hissing  noise/     There  results  a  crackled  cinder  of  a  blueish 
black  colour,  the  powder  of  which  is  gritty  and  of  an  iron-grey  hue.     Bituminous 
shale  burns  with  a  diffused  yellow  flame  and  heavy  smoke.     The  cinder,  rapidly 
incandescent,   does  not  crackle,  and  yields  a  powder  which  is  black  and  of  a 
velvety  softness.     Cannel  coal  burns  with  a  yellowish  flame,  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  jet,  but  with  less  smoke  than  shale,  and,  when  the  flame  is  exhausted,  tin- 
cinder  has  a  tenacious  metallic  aspect,  and  whilst  hot  is  compressible,     lleduced 
to  powder,  it  is  extremely  gritty,  of  a  blueish-grey  colour,  inclining  to  black. 
Bovey  lignite  burns  with  a  crackling  sound  and  very  slight  flame  so  long  as  in 
contact  with  that  of  the  lamp,     It  is  rapidly  incandescent  and  the  cinder  is 
scarcely  altered  in  form  from  that  of  the  original  fragment.     It  yields  a  gritty 
blueish -black  powder.     Bits  of  the  Kimmeridge  chuck-pieces  burn  like  recent 

error.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  Scottish  Cannel  coals  and  lignite,  as  obtained  by  me,  agree  very  closely  with 
those  kindly  sent  from  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  A.  Gallctly,  viz. :  Torbanc  coal,  black  var.  1-21,  brown  var.  1-1(1  ; 
Wemyss  coal  1-18;  Brora  lignite  1-45.  That  of  all  the  Cannel  coals  was  very  carefully  taken  at  the  tinio 
of  "  the  great  Boghead  (Torbane)  coal  trial  "  in  1853. 

"  One  small  decayed  button,  perhaps  true  jet,  from  Winterbouru  Moukton  was  1-195 ;  the  large  one, 
found  with  it  1-290.  The  slider  from  Thixendalc  (fig.  206),  which,  though  not  electrical,  I  should  have 
taken  for  jet,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-241. 

b  A  seventh  specimen  has  the  exceptional  sp.  gr.  of  1-315. 

c  Hiny  (xxiii.  30,  xxxvi.  34)  and  his  copyists  say  that  jet  is  ignited  by  water  and  the  flames  extinguished 
by  oil.  There  is  no  truth  in  this  statement. 
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shale,  but  with  less  flame  and  smoke.  The  cinder  is  a  little  granulose,  and  the 
black  powder  yielded  by  it  not  so  soft  as  in  the  case  of  burnt  recent  shale. 
Minute  fragments  of  three  of  the  jet-like  ornaments  from  the  barrows  were  burnt, 
but  scarcely  justify  any  satisfactory  inference.  They  quickly  became  red-hot, 
leaving  slightly  granulose  black  cinders,  easily  pressed  into  an  impalpable  powder 
not  quite  so  black  as  that  of  burnt  recent  shale. 

These  experiments  may  not  be  absolutely  conclusive,  but  seem  to  show  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  the  jet-like  ornaments  from  the  barrows  of  the 
north  of  England,  those  of  Wiltshire  are  bituminous  shale,  and  not  jet. 

The  want  of  some  simple  test  for  relics  of  black  bituminous  material  is  shown 
by  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  curious  cups  found  in  barrows  at  Farway, 
Devonshire/1  The  discussions  as  to  that  first  discovered  remind  us  of  the  vessel 
found  in  a  tumulus  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  consecutively  preserved  in 
the  treasuries  of  the  English  and  Scotch  monarchs,  Henry  I.,  David  I.,  and 
Henry  II.,  and  described  as  "  vasculum  materiao  incognita?,  coloris  insoliti  et 
forma;  inusitatie."  ''  As  to  the  Farway  cup,  it  was  questioned  whether  it  had 


Fi;r.  212.     From  Fanvny,  Devon.    (Scale  J  linear.) 

been  formed  out  of  recent  or  fossil  wood  (such  bog-oak  for  instance  as  occurs  in 
the  turbaries),  or  from  Bovcy  Tracy  lignite,  or  from  Kimineridge  shale.     This 

•  Tram.  Devon  Attoc.  for  Science,  1868,  ii.  625,  plate  ii.;  Arch.  Journ.  xxv.  290;  xxvi.  279;  Proc. 
Soc.  Ant.  2nd  S.  iv.  15'J ;  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  pp.  398-401 ;  conip.  p.  46. 

b  Gul.  Nenbrig.  De  Quibutilam  Prodiyiosis,  i.  28.  The  marvellous  story  here  related  was  in  1857  still 
found  associated  with  the  tumulus  called  Willy  Houc,  which  is  thus  perhaps  fairly  identified  with  that 
referred  to  by  the  old  chronicler  seven  centuries  previously,  as  "  near  to  the  waters  called  Gipso."  Wright, 
JZssayt  on  Archaoloyy,  i.  31. 
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last  opinion  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  established ;  Mr.  Carruthers,  of  the 
British  Museum,  stating  that  under  the  microscope  it  presents  no  trace  of  woody 
structure,  and  that  the  material  is  bituminous  shale."  The  cup  found  in  a 
neighbouring  barrow,  in  1870,b  is  of  less  elegant  form  and  finish,  but  otherwise 
very  similar  (fig.  212).  Through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Kirwan,  F.S.A., 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  1'195,  or  lower 
than  that  of  any  Kimmeridgc  shale  I  have  examined.  The  base  in  both  is 
slightly  conical,  and  when  filled  with  fluid  they  must  have  been  intended  to  be 
held  in  the  hand. 

Boxes  and  vessels  of  the  Roman  period,  made  of  shale,  have  repeatedly  been 
met  with ;  and  Mr.  "Warne  mentions  one  rudely-formed  vessel  which  may  be 
Ancient  British.0  The  barrow  at  Stowborough,  Dorset,  not  far  from  Kimmeridgc, 
contained  a  monoxylic  coffin  with  a  small  black  vessel,  supposed  to  have  been 
oak.  It  appears  to  be  lost,  but  Dr.  Wake  Smart's  conjecture  that  it  was  shale  is 
certainly  possible.*1  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  drinking" 
vessels  of  wood  were  in  common  use  with  the  Celts  of  the  continent,'  and  probably 
therefore  in  Britain.  A  wooden  cup  with  ornamented  handle,  somewhat  similar 
in  form  to  those  from  Farway  and  Hove,  was  yielded  by  a  tumulus  called  Dragshoi 
in  Sleswick/ 

As  to  all  these  vessels,  the  same  question  arises,  viz.  whether  they  have  been 
made  by  hand  or  with  the  lathe.  As  to  that  which  has  attracted  most  attention, 
the  first  of  those  found  at  Farway,  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
"made  on  a  pole-lathe,"  and  that  the  handle  was  "  fashioned  by  the  chisel."  The 

»  Arch.  Journ.itav.  299.  The  Eev.  J.  H.  Austen  (Pin-beck  Paper.*,  ii.  51),  u  distinguished  authority 
as  to  Kimmeridgc  shale,  confidently  denies  that  the  cup  is  of  this  material,  and  believes  it  may  be  bog- 
wood,  such  as  occurs  at  Taunton.  Somerset  Arch.  ./mini.  1854,  p.  129.  Its  specific  gravity,  however,  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  bog-oak  in  question,  which  I  find  to  be  0'885,  or  little  higher  than  that  of 
recent  oak. 

b  Trans.  Devon  Assoc.for  Science,  iv.  302,  plate;  v.  fig.  2. 

c  Warne,  Celtic  Tumuli,  iii.  4,  note. 

d  Purleck  Papers,  1860,  i.  229;  Warne,  loc.  cit.  The  cup,  figured  by  Hutchins,  Dorset,  i.  2C,  like 
those  from  Fanvay,  was  oval  rather  than  circular,  being  probably  warped.  It  measured  3x2  inches, 
2  inches  deep,  and  T%  inch  thick ;  and  was  ornamented  with  "  hatched  lines,  some  horizontal,  others 
oblique,"  not  unlike  some  British  fictile  vessels.  Comparison  of  the  wood-cuts  in  the  two  editions  of 
Hutchins,  1774  and  1796,  seems  to  show  that  the  cup  had  suffered  much  injury  in  the  interval. 

•  Strabo,  iii.  3,  §  7. 

'  Arch.  Journ.  xxiii.  32,  plate  iii. ;  'xxiv.  201.  The  cup  is  described  as  "lathe  made,"  but  the  evidence 
for  this  inference  is  not  given.  Like  the  Stowborough  vessel,  it  had  been  deposited  in  an  excavated  oak 
coffin,  and  was  clearly  of  the  Bronze  period.  Two  similar  wooden  cups,  from  a  Danish  tumulus,  called 
Kongehoi,  are  figured  by  Madsen.  Afbildninger,  1868. 
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"  regularity  of  the  incised  lines  "  forming  the  encircling  band  is  supposed  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  lathe ;  but  I  am  assured  by  a  clever  mechanic  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  making  such  a  cup  by  hand,  putting  in  the  ornamental  band 
of  lines  with  the  aid  of  a  bow-drill.  This  mechanical  contrivance  is  one  diffused 
among  peoples  in  very  low  stages  of  civilization,"  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
was  known  to  the  Britons.  In  a  barrow  at  Langton,  in  the  East  Riding,  Mr. 
(Jreenwell  found  what  he  believes  to  have  been  the  bow  of  a  drill  formed  from 
the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar,  having  a  groove  at  each  end  for  fastening  the  thong  by 
which  it  was  worked,  and  accompanied  by  three  small  bronze  awls.  It  must 
have  been  very  similar  to  the  bows  of  the  Esquimaux  drills,  which  Sir  E.  Belcher 
tells  us  arc  "  formed  from  the  curved  portion  of  the  walrus-tusk,  which  when 
recent  possesses  great  elasticity."  As  to  the  lathe,  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof 
of  its  employment  during  the  pre-Roman  period.  A  people  who  made  no  use  of 
the  potter's  wheel,  "the  simplest  description  of  rotatory  lathe,  differing  only 
from  other  lathes  in  having  a  vertical  instead  of  a  horizontal  spindle,"  seem  little 
likely  to  have  been  possessed  of  the  lathe  of  the  turner. 

Gold.  —  Ornaments  of  gold  were  found  in  seven  of  the  Wiltshire  tumuli,  in  four 
with  unburnt,  and  in  three  with  burnt,  bodies.  In  most  of  these  there  were 
several  objects  of  the  precious  metal,  and  altogether  nineteen  golden  ornaments 
or  sets  of  ornaments  may  be  enumerated. 


Small  beads  (or  buttons) 
Largo  conical  buttons 
Small  circular  boxes 
Circular  pendants 
Breast  ornaments, 

Circular  plates 

Oblong  or  lozenge-shaped  ditto 
Hook-shaped  object 

Dagger-handle,  studded  with  gold  pins 
Gold-plated  bronze  crescent 
Bone  disc,  gold-mounted 
Amber  pendants,         ,, 
Amber  knife-handle,  ,, 


ORNAMENTS  OF  GOLD. 

l.'uburnt  Bodies. 

2 


Burnt  Bodies. 
1 
o 


! 
2 

1 
1 


Total 


9 


1 
1 
2 
1 

10 


Total. 
3 
2 
1 
2 

1 

:5 

1 

1 
l 

1 


10 


•  Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind,  pp.  187,  243.  Sir  E.  Belcher,  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  N.  8.  i.  139. 
Nils-ion,  Stone  Age,  p.  78.  Lubbock,  Prthittoric  Timet,  2nd  ed.  p.  513.  King,  Antique  Gems,  p.  474; 
Predout  Stonet,  p.  248.  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  pp.  42-48. 
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There  were  three  varieties  of  small  buttons,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  Ancient 
Wilts,  beads.  All,  as  Sir  Richard  Hoare  believed,  were  formed  by  first  modelling 
in  wood,  and  covering  the  wooden  nucleus  with  a  plate  of  gold,  which  was  made 
to  overlap,  and  fastened  by  indentation.  One  large  doubly-conical  bead,  made 
of  two  such  plates,  is  ornamented  with  concentric  rings  and  perforated  length- 


Fig.  213.    From 
Upton  Level. 


Fig.  21.".     From 
Xorinunton,  Wilts. 


Figs.  21fi,  217.     From  Din-limn,  Norfolk. 
(Actual  *i/.e. ) 


Fig.  214.     From  Upton 
I.uvcl,  \Vilt>. 


wise  (fig.  215).  A  second,  of  globular  form,  doubly  perforated  on  one  side. 
seems  intended  to  have  been  sewn  to  the  clothing,  though  it  may  have  been  a 
pendant."  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  thirteen  "  beads  "  from  the  Upton 
Lovel  barrow  (figs.  213,  214).  Each  is  in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  and  formed 
of  three  pieces  of  gold,  two  being  circular  lid-shaped  ends.  In  each  arc-  two 
holes  at  one  side,  supposed  to  be  "  for  the  purpose  of  stringing,"  b  but  quite  as 
likely  for  sewing  them  as  buttons  to  the  front  of  some  vestment.  Six  or  seven 
"  beads  "  very  similar  to  those  from  Xormanton,  near  Stonehengc,  some  globular 
and  some  of  a  double-cone  shape  (figs.  21G,  217),  were  found  in  one  of  the 
barrows  at  Bircham,  Norfolk." 


•  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  202  (15fi),  plate  xxv.  figs.  7,  8.  That  represented  in  figure  8  is  very  similar  to  the 
fifteen  gold  beads  from  a  cairn  at  Chesterhopc,  Northumberland.  The  shape  of  these  is  a  double  cone, 
with  large  perforations,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  strung  on  a  rod  of 
metal  (Arch&ologia  sEliana,  i.  1,  fig.)  These  again  are  almost  identical  with  certain  gold  beads  strung 
on  rods  of  gold,  or  attached  to  tubes  of  the  same,  found  at  Ueerhacket,  Dorset,  though  apparently  not  in  ;i 
barrow  (Arch.  Journ.  vii.  65,  fig.  D).  With  them  should  be  compared  the  beads  of  white  material  strung 
on  a  small  bronze  tube,  from  a  barrow  at  Darley  Dale,  Derbyshire  (LI.  Jewitt,  Reliquary,  iv.  203,  fig.) 

b  Archceologia,  xv.  128,  plate  vii.  fig.  5  ;  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  99("),  plate  x. 

c  Lukis  and  Eolfe,  Bircliam  Barrows,  1843,  p.  13,  where  is  an  etching  of  three  of  the  beads.  Mr. 
Lukis  adopts  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  view  that  they  were  made  on  a  cone  of  wood,  and  refers  to  the 
absence  of  all  trace  of  soldering  at  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  gold  plates.  The  beads  of  otherwise 
similar  construction,  in  which  Sir  W.  Wilde  (Catal.  Antiq.  Gold,  R.  I.  Acad.  ii.  35)  detected  traces  of 
soldering,  may  be  of  much  later  date  than  those  before  us. 
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Large  conical  buttons  were  twice  met  with/  These  seem  to  have  been  formed 
by  hammering  two  pieces  of  gold  plate  over  a  core  or  matrix  of  hard  wood  deeply 
graved  with  circular  and  zigzag  lines,  reproduced  by  hammering  on  the  surface 
of  the  gold.  The  backs  of  these  studs  are  also  ornamented,  in  one  with  a 
cruciform  pattern  similar  to  that  on  the  bottoms  of  somo  incense  cups;  and  in  the 
centre  of  each  are  two  intercommunicating  holes  which  involve  the  wooden 
matrix,  by  means  of  which  they  may  have  been  sewn  on  the  dress,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  large  buttons  of  jet,  shale,  and  amber  already  described. 

What  look  like  two  small  boxes,  with  conical  lids  to  take  off,  were  also  found 
in  one  of  the  Upton  Lovel  barrows."  Their  use  is  not  clear,  but  they  may  have 
been  carried  on  the  person.  Three  of  smaller  size,  with  flat  lids,  were  obtained 
from  the  barrow  at  Cressingham,  Nor-folk. 

AVith  an  unburnt  body,  in  the  barrow  at  Lake  which  yielded  the  large  collar 
of  amber  already  described,  were  two  pairs  of  small  circular  discs  of  gold.  Two  of 
these,  the  size  of  florins,  are  decorated  with  double  circles  of  zigzags.  The  other 
two,  quite  plain,  are  much  smaller.  Prom  the  position  in  Avhich  they  were  found, 
they  were  regarded  as  pendants  for  the  ears/  Such  may  at  least  have  been  the 
purpose  of  two  circular  discs  of  amber,  beautifully  set  in  gold,  which,  with  several 
other  trinkets  of  the  precious  metal,  were  found  in  a  barrow  still  nearer  to  Stone- 
henge  than  that  at  l^ike.  That  they  were  pendants  of  some  sort  seems  proved  by 
the  small  double  perforation  in  the  edges. d  Others,  in  the  last  century,  were 
obtained  from  another  tumulus  in  the  same  necropolis/ 

In  a  barrow  near  Mere,  with  an  unburnt  body,  were  two  circular  plates  of  thin 
gold,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  double  perforations  in  the 
centre,  by  which  they  could  have  been  sewn  on  to  the  dress,  and  worn  probably 
one  over  each  breast.  Each  presents  the  device  of  an  irregular  Greek  cross,  the 
four  arms  of  which  are  hatched  with  transverse  lines,  and  the  whole  enclosed 

•  Aneifnt  U'iltt,  i.  99  ('),  plate  x.;  201,  ('"),  plate  xxxv.  fig.  1. 

"  Ibid.  i.  90,  plate  x.  Archatoloyia,  xv.  128,  plate  vii.  figs.  2,  3.  The  "circular  boxes  of  gold."  figured 
by  Sir  W.  Wilde  (Catal.  K.  I.  Arad.  ii.  3,  84,  94,  fig.  614,  Nos  273-279),  are  of  larger  size  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  found  with  sepulchral  antiquities. 

Ancient  Wilt$,  i.  212  (21),  plate  xxxi.  I  failed  to  detect  in  the  objects  themselves,  at  Lake  House,  the 
perforations  referred  to  by  Hoare. 

<"  .4fin>*t  Wilt*,  i.  201  (1M).  plate  xxv.  figs.  3,  3.  The  disc  of  amber  (fig.  9)  is  perforated  in  the  same 
fashion,  but  was  perhaps  never  gold-mounted.  Such  objects  may  hare  been  suspended  from  the  neck, 
like  the  bracteates  of  a  later  period. 

•  Ibid.  i.  160(»).     Stukeley,  Stonehenge,  p.  44,  tab.  xxxii.     Two  discs  are  figured,  one  with,  the  other 
without,  a  setting  of  gold.     Stukeley  speaks  of  the  amber,  altered  by  long  inhumation,  as  "  earth." 
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within  a  circle  of  dots"  (fig.  218).  Similar  plates,  not  elsewhere  found  in  England, 
have  several  times  been  met  with  in  Ireland,  though  not,  I  believe,  in  tumuli. 
At  least  seven  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  all  of  which  "  bear 
a  cruciform  ornament  in  the  centre,  and  are  pierced  with  two  holes."  Like  our 
Wiltshire  examples,  they  were  found  in  pairs.b 

Quadrangular  golden  plates,  of  considerable  size,  occurred 
with  two  interments.  These  are  ornamented  in  parallel  lines, 
zigzags,  and  chequers,  and  were  found  in  connection  with 
thin  plates  of  wood,  on  which  the  pattern  had  been  engraved, 
and  over  the  edges  of  which  the  gold  was  lapped.  The  gold  of 
the  smaller  plate,  measuring  six  inches  by  three,  is  mere  foil, 
not  thicker  than  writing-paper ;  it  is  perforated  at  each  of 
the  four  angles.0  The  other,  much  larger,  is  a  solid  and  substantial  ornament, 
of  lozenge  form,  seven  by  six  inches  in  its  longest  diameters,  and  perforated 
at  the  two  angles  most  distant  from  each  other.  It  is  of  fine  gold,  weighing 
1  oz.  5  dwts.,  and  lay  "  immediately  over  the  breast  of  the  skeleton." ''  Both 
these  plates  had  no  doubt  been  attached  to  the  dress,  and  worn  as  breast  orna- 
ments; like  the  gold  plates  described  by  Diodorus  as  in  use  in  Gaul."  Such 
objects  are  of  the  greatest  rarity,  and,  in  addition  to  the  two  from  the  Wilt- 
shire barrows,  only  one  other  is  known.  In  the  barrow,  more  than  once  before 
referred  to,  at  Cressingham,  Norfolk,'  with  an  unburnt  body,  were  two  bronze 
blades  (fig.  158),  a  large  amber  necklace,  and,  in  the  precious  metal,  the  remains 


218.     From  Merc. 
Wilts.     (Actual  sizc.J 


*  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  44,  plate  ii.     Only  one  remains  in  the  Stourhead  Collection.     Perhaps  the  other,  with 
the  perforated  stone  tablet  found  with  it,  passed  into  the  hands  of  I»Ir.  Fenton,  who  superintended  the 
excavation  of  this  barrow. 

b  Wilde,  Catalogue  of  Gold  Antiq  p.  82,  fig.  612.  C.  R.  Smith,  Collect.  Antiq.  iii.  140,  222,  figs. 
Archeeologia,  ii.  38,  plate  i.  fig.  5.  Camden,  by  Gough,  iv.  450,  plate  xiv.  fig.  1.  This  is  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  (No.  372).  Four  such  gold  plates,  with  concentric  circles,  radiating  lines,  and 
zigzags,  were  found  in  a  cist  at  Huntiscarth,  Orkney,  accompanied  by  a  rude  amber  necklace.  Proc.  Soc. 
Ant.  Scot.  iii.  183,  195,  plate  xxii. 

"  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  99  (2),  plate  x. ;  Archepologia,xv.  128,  plate  vii.  fig.  4.  To  this  tumulus  the  name 
of  "the  Upton  Golden  Barrow"  was  given  by  Hoare.  The  gold  foil  of  this  plate  is  much  too  thin  for  it  to 
have  served  as  a  wrist-guard,  as  has  been  suggested.  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  382. 

a  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  204  (168),  plate  xxvi.  From  Bush  Barrow,  half  a  mile  south  of  Stonehenge,  the 
richest  of  all  in  golden  objects.  In  addition  to  this  plate  and  the  large  hook  of  gold,  there  was  a  small 
lozenge-shaped  plate,  not  perforated,  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Plate  xxvii.  fig.  5. 

•  Diod.  Sic.  v.  27. 

'  Norfolk  Archeology,  iii   1,  427.     Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  iv.  456. 
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of  three  very  small  boxes,  portions  of  an  armlet,  and  the  object  here  referred  to. 
This  plate,  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  other  two,  measuring  3£  X  2£  inches, 
is  elaborately  ornamented  with  parallel  ridges  and  furrows,  many  or  most  of  the 


'\£.  L'l'.i.     Knini  CrcssinRham,  Norfolk.     (Scale  ij  linear.) 


latter  finely  stippled  with  punctures.  It  is  perforated  in  three  places  at  each  end, 
and  weighs  7  dwts.  12grs.  The  armlet  has  been  of  small  size,  seven-tenths  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  apparently  lapped  over  at  the  ends.  The  corrugated  style  of  this 
ornament,  in  thirteen  parallel  ribs,  resembles  that  of  golden  armlets,  portions  of 


Kit;.  "O.     Kn>m  Mounttield.  nciir  linttlp,  Sussex  ;  not  from  a  barrow.     (Actual  size). 

one  of  which  were  included  in  "  the  find  of  gold,"  near  Battle,  Sussex,  and  another 
found  at  Cuxwold,  Lincolnshire."  In  both  of  these,  however,  the  corrugations  are 
broader,  and  have  punctured  dots  between  the  flutings. 

With  the  uuburnt  lx>dy  in  Bush  Barrow,  with  which  was  the  large  breast  orna- 
ment, and  the  two  largest  bronze  blades  yielded  by  the  Wiltshire  barrows,  there 


•  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  8.  ii.  247,  fig.  Arch.  Journ.  xiv.  92  ;  xxiv.  193,  fig.  A  small  corrugated  gold 
armlet  was  found  with  an  unbumt  body  and  coarse  food-vase  at  Camuston,  Forfar.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant. 
Scot.  ii.  447,  fig.  Jerrisc,  Memorials  of  Angus,  1H61,  p.  22*. 
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was  a  curious  object,  likewise  of  fine  gold,  supposed  at  first  to  have  belonged  to  the 
sheath  of  the  dagger,  the  handle  of  which  was  decorated  with  an  infinity  of  gold 
pins."  (PI.  XXXV.  fig.  1).  This  object  is  in  two  parts,  viz.  a  flat  quadrangular 
base,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  four  rows  of  furrows  ;  and 
a  hook-shaped  portion,  which  projects  through  the  centre  of  the  other.  The  hook 
itself,  though  larger,  bears  perhaps  as  much  resemblance  as  the  difference  of 
material  and  mode  of  fabrication  will  allow,  to  those  of  bo^ie  and  ivory  already 
described,  and  may,  like  them,  have  served  for  securing  some  part  of  the  dress. 
This  appropriation,  however,  is  in  both  instances  doubtful. 

Certain  objects  of  wood,  bone,  bronze,  and  amber,  were  either  mounted  or 
decorated  with  gold."  Not  only  were  gold  and  amber  combined  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  same  ornament,  but  ornaments  of  these  two  materials  were  often  worn 
together.  Of  seven  interments  with  objects  of  the  precious  metal,  live  presented 
others  of  amber.  This  combination  of  ornaments  of  gold  and  ornaments  of 

o 

amber,  one  or  both  of  a  superior  description,  has  been  observed  in  other  parts 
of  the  island;  as  in  the  barrow  at  Cressingham,  in  that  which  yielded  the  large 
corslet  of  gold  at  Mold,  in  Flintshire,0  and  even  in  the  Orkneys.  As  with  many 
of  the  more  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  so  in  distant  Britain,  the  ornaments  of 
the  rich  and  great  consisted  of  gold  and  amber.  Necklaces,  combined  of  these 
two  materials,  are  named  by  Homer,  once  as  brought  for  sale  by  a  JMiumician 
trader,  and  again  as  amongst  the  gifts  offered  to  Penelope. ''  In  the  tombs  of 
Etruria  gold  and  amber  are  often  discovered.1'  The  slender  chains  of  these  two 
substances  in  the  representations  of  the  Gaulish  Hercules,  seen  by  Luciau,  are 
curious  evidence  to  the  same  effect  in  a  country  ethnically  allied  to  Britain, 
though  the  pictures  belong  to  a  later  date  than  our  tumuli. 

Eive  of  the  seven  barrows  yielding  objects  of  gold  were  on  Salisbury  Plain, 

1  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  204  (15B),  plate  xxvii.  fig.  1.  The  figure  is  not  very  accurate.  Sir  Richard  Iloare 
(Mus.  Wiltun.  p.  9)  refers  to  it  as  "  an  ornament  the  use  of  which  he  could  not  ascertain  with  any  degree 
of  certainty." 

b  Ancient  Wilts,  i  204  (J58),  plate  xxvii.  fig.  2  (the  handle  of  the  dagger  studded  with  pins  of  gold) ; 
201  (1M),  plate  xxv.  fig.  2  (bronze  plated  with  gold)  ;  fig.  5  (bone  and  gold)  ;  figs.  3,  3,  4  (amber  and 
gold). 

c  Archceologia,  xxvi.  422;  Arch.  Journ.  xiv.  292,  fig.;  Proc.  Sot:  Ant.  ii.  299,  iv.  132. 

d  Odyss.  xv.  460  ;  xviii.  295. 

e  Archceologia,  xli.  205,  plate  xiii.  fig.  1,  "a  breast-ornament  of  sheet  gold,  ornamented  with  pieces  of 
amber,"  from  a  tomb  at  Prseneste,  thought  however  to  be  pre-Etruscan  and  Pelasgic.  A  very  large  collar 
of  gold  from  Csere,  covered  with  zoomorphic  ornaments,  but  otherwise  much  resembling  the  Mold  corslet, 
is  figured  by  Canina.  Etruria  Marit.  1851,  tav.  Iv. 
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near  Stonehenge,  four  of  them  within  half  a  mile  of  that  structure,  and  a  sixth  on 
the  confines  of  the  Plain,  at  Upton  Lovel,  in  the  Vale  of  Wily.  The  seventh 
alone  was  altogether  out  of  this  district,  at  Mere,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  west. 
No  ohjects  of  the  precious  metal  are  found  in  the  barrows  of  North  Wilts,  and  Sir 
Richard  Iloare  inferred  the  "high  antiquity  "  of  the  tumuli  near  Avebury  from 
finding  in  them  "  no  costly  ornaments  of  jet,  amber,  or  gold."  "  Such  are  also 
of  the  greatest  raritv  in  the  barrows  of  Dorset,  where  a  few  trivial  beads  and 
conical  buttons  of  amber  and  shale,  mounted  in  thin  gold,  have  in  two  or  three 
instances  been  met  with.b  In  one  case,  with  buttons  of  this  description,  there  were 
"  barrel-shaped  beads  of  shale,  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  covered 
with  gold  wire."  I  have  been  shown  by  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Austen  a  little  coil 
of  very  pure  gold  wire  (weighing  8  grs.,  and  measuring  3}  inches  in  length), 
found  by  him  amongst  the  burnt  bones  in  an  urn  (fig.  31),  from  King's  Down, 
near  Badbury,  exhumed  in  1871.  This  probably  belonged  to  a  bead,  the  rest  of 
which  had  perished  in  the  funeral  pile. 

In  the  barrows  of  Derbyshire  no  gold  has  been  met  with/  nor  yet  in  those  of 
'i  orkshire,  excepting  only  the  trivial  small  gold  heads  of  four  bronze  rivets  belong- 
ing to  the  wrist-guar  1,  from  the  barrow  at  Kellythorpc*  (fig.  11*.)).  In  other 
parts  of  England  ornaments  of  gold  in  barrows  arc  very  rare,  and  the  authenticated 
instances  have  nearly  all  been  adduced.  A  pair  of  ornaments  for  the  ears  of 
remarkable  form,  found  in  a  cist  at  Orton,  Morayshire,  must  here  be  referred  to. 
Each  consists  of  an  elongate  plate  of  gold,  5£  inches  long,  and  more  than  \  oz.  in 
weight,  in  shape  somewhat  like  the  razor-shell,  the  edges  bordered  with  a  delicate 
impressed  ornament,  and  having  a  hook  projecting  from  one  side,  by  which  it  had 


Ancient  Wilts,  ii.  91,  93;  Turn  U'iltitn.  p.  4.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  all  the  later 
exploration*,  inrluding  those  of  Dean  Merewether.  Proc  Arch,  Inst.  Salisbury,  p.  82. 

*  Warno,  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  ii.  18.     This  was  in  the  Culliford-Tree  barrow  ;  but  the  details  arc 
inexact.     The  description  of  the  bits  of  gold  lace  and  wire  from  the  barrow  at  Stow  borough  (Hutchins, 
Donft,  i.  26)  is  too  vague  for  any  just  conclusion. 

These  were  from  a  barrow  in  Dorset,  perhaps  at  Piddletown,  which  yielded  ornaments  of  "  amber  and 
nhale,  in  the  form  of  a  cone  very  much  depressed,  coated  with  thin  gold  plate,  engraved  with  concentric, 
diagonal,  and  zigzag  lines."  (Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  Norwich,  1847,  p.  xxvii  )  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  no  figures  of  these  rare  objects,  which  have  been  inquired  for  in  vain. 

*  Intellectual  Obierver,  1867,  xii.  260. 

*  Archaologia,  xxxiv.  254,  plate  xx.  fig.  7.     There  is  also  the  finger-ring  of  gold  from  one  of  the 
Arras  barrows  of  the  Early-iron  period.     Cran.  Brit,  plate  6,  7,  xii.  p.  4.     In   the  barrows  of  the   Bronze 
period,  opened  by  Mr.  Grcenwell,  no  gold,  glass,  or  amber  was  found. 
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been  inserted  into  the  ear  •  (tig.  221).  The  torque,  of  gold,  a  favourite  ornament  of 
the  British  chiefs,  was  perhaps  too  costly  for  interment;  at  least,  none  seem  to  have 
been  found  in  any  sepulchral  tumulus.b  A  cup,  from  a  barrow,  noar  the  triple 


Fig.  221.     From  Orton,  Morayslure.     (Scale  J  linear). 

stone  circles  called  "The  Hurlers,"  at  llillaton,  Cornwall,  claims  notice  from  its 
analogy  to  the  cups  of  amber  and  shale  or  lignite  previously  referred  to.  It  has 
been  beaten  out  of  a  single  plate  of  gold,  the  surface  corrugated  concentrically, 
and  measures  3^  inches  in  height.  The  handle  is  a  separate  piece,  attached  above 
and  below  by  three  rivets,  and  ornamented  with  engraved  lines.  The  weight  is 

•  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot.  viii.  30,  whence  our  cut  is  borrowed.  Of  the  same  type,  though  much  smaller, 
are  the  bronze  ear-rings,  if  we  may  so-call  them,  already  described  from  one  of  the  Yorkshire  barrows. 

b  In  a  tumulus  in  Banffshire,  N.  B.,  several  massive  gold  rings  were  found  in  a  coarse  urn,  with  frag- 
ments of  bronze  (Arch.  Scot.  iv.  298,  plate  xii.).  They  were  five  in  number,  of  various  size,  quite  plain  and 
penannular — perhaps  ring-money — like  those  from  Granta  Fen,  Cambridgeshire  (in  Lady  Otho  Fitzgerald's 
Collection),  figured  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  ii.  103.  These  last  accompanied  an  unburnt  body,  and  with  them  was 
a  large  gold  torque  and  part  of  a  rapier-like  bronze  blade,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
tumulus.  We  may  conclude  that  the  man  with  his  treasure  had  been  drowned  on  the  spot,  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  fen.  Evidence  as  to  the  sepulchral  character  of  the  "  tumulus  "  at  Comboots,  near  Scar- 
borough, in  which  a  gold  tonjue  was  found  (Archceologia,  xxx.  459),  is  wanting ;  and  so  with  other 
reported  instances. 
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2  oz.  10  dwts.1  It  is  slightly  conical  at  the  base,  and  could  scarcely  have  stood 
upright  when  full,  unless  supported.11 

Sir  Richard  Hoare  thought  that  the  golden  objects  found  by  him  were  imported/ 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  are  examples  of  early-British  metal-work. 
The  primitive  style  of  ornamentation  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  on  the 
tictile  vessels,  Avhich  are  certainly  home-made.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the 
production  of  native  smiths,  working  probably  with  hammers  and  anvils  of  stone, 
and  simple  implements  of  bone  and  bronze.  When  consisting  of  more  than  one 
piece  of  metal,  the  different  portions  are  united  by  indentation  or  by  rivets,  and 
arc  without  trace  of  solder.  The  ornament  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  one  of 
t\vo  ways;  either  by  hammering  the  plate  over  engraved  matrices  of  wood,  or  by 
tooling  the  hack  in  the  manner  of  embossed  or  repousse  work.  The  methods  of 
the  goldsmiths  of  Sumatra  at  the  present  day  arc  very  similar.  A  flat  stone  for 
an  anvil,  a  hammer,  and  two  or  three  blunt  awls,  form  their  tools.  Having  beaten 
the  gold  into  thin  sheets  of  the  desired  form,  they  produce  the  ornament  in  relief, 
by  making  trrooves  or  hollows  on  the  opposite  side.'1 

It  must  have  been  from  the  gold  of  Britain  that  these  ornaments  were  fabricated.6 
The  districts  where  gold  is  found  are  by  no  means  few  ;  and,  though  the  search  for 
it  in  our  own  times  has  not  been  remunerative,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  deposits  near  the  surface  were  richer  than  any  now  available.  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  North  and  South  Wales,  Cumberland,  Lanark,  and  Suthcrlandshire, 
all  yield  this  metal  in  greater  or  less  quantities/  Ireland  appears  richer  in  gold 

.In-/,.  J,,urn.  xxir.  l.s!i,  :',[',  •   prtlC.  Six:  Ant.  2  S.  iii.  517.     The  "  spear  head  or  blade  found  with 
«:is  bronze  ;  but  a  long  postponed  and  hence  inexact  record  has  to  be  deplored. 

'  A  Miiall  fictile-  drinking-cup,  with  bowed  handle,  capacity  ^  pint,  found  by  Mr.  Borlasc  in  a  tumulus  at 

Vnzcll,  Cornwall,  has,  like  the  gold  cup  from  Rillaton,  and  those  of  shale  from  Farway,  a  convex  bottom, 

and  is,  like  them,  a  veritable  tumbler.    Prop.  ,SV.  Ant.  2  S.  v.  321.  W.  C.  Borlase,  Nania  Cornubia,  p.  246, 

fii,-.     All  these  small,  handled  drinking -cups,  whether  of  amber,  shale,  gold,  or  fictile  ware,  seem  to  have 

belonged  to  burnt  interments. 

Ancient   U'ittt,  i.  27.     The  Rev.   E.   Duke  took  the  same  vie.w,  and  thought  they  were  "  too-nicely 
wi.rkrd  to  have  been  formed  by  British  artists,  and  that  they  were  bartered  articles  from  the  Phoenicians, 
or  some  other  trading  people."     Antiq.  and  Topog.  Cabinet,  1809,  vol.  v. 
"  Bickmore,  East  Indian  Archipelago,  p.  431. 

•  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham  takes  the  same  view.  Ethnology  of  British  Islands,  1852,  p.  30. 
'  For  the  localities,  see  Cran.  Brit.  chap.  v.  p.  100.  For  South  Wales,  see  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
Collect.  Arrhaol.  ii.  219.  For  North  Wales,  A.  C.  Ramsay,  Jovrn.  Geo.  Soc.  x.  242.  The  Sutherland 
gold-diggings  of  1868-69  were  abandoned  after  a  trial  of  a  few  months.  The  ornaments  from  the  barrows 
are  generally  of  a  pale  colour,  approaching  that  of  the  alloy  electrvm.  Probably  much  of  the  British 
gold,  like  that  of  Gaul,  contains  a  good  deal  of  silver,  which  those  who  worked  it  could  not  separate. 
(Comp.  C.  W.  King,  Preciout  Stones,  p.  96,  111). 
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than  any  part  of  its  sister  island.  The  annals  of  that  country  abound  with  notices 
of  the  precious  metal ;  and,  though  of  dubious  antiquity,  some  of  the  documents 
may  refer  to  periods  preceding  the  commencement  of  our  era.*  The  mention 
of  gold  in  these  annals  is  prior  to  that  of  any  other  metal ;  and  throughout  the 
middle  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  product  somewhat  peculiar  to 
Ireland ;  so  that  Giraldus  tells  us  pieces  of  Irish  gold  were  offered  to  the  English 
monarch  Henry  II.,  just  as  in  our  own  days  Australian  *  nuggets  "  have  been 
presented  to  Queen  Victoria.  According  to  the  chroniclers,  gold  was  first  smelted 
in  Wicklow,  the  very  district  in  which  the  diggings  of  the  last  century  were 
remunerative  until  closed  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798. 

Miscellaneous  Ornaments. — Beads,  and  other  trifling  ornaments,  fabricated  from 
baked  earth,  stone,  bone,  tin,  and  bronze,  of  each  of  which  examples  were  found, 
have  already  been  referred  to."  There  arc  yet  the  ornaments  made  of  the  teeth, 
shells,  and  fossil  remains  of  animals,  which  require  a  brief  notice.  Ornaments  of 
this  description,  when  they  preponderate,  indicate  a  very  low  stage  of  civilization  ; 
and  their  very  exceptional  occurrence  in  the  Wiltshire  tumuli  accords  with  the 
conclusion  that  these  were  the  graves  of  a  people  comparatively  civilized.  Many 
even  of  those  •which  were  found  may  have  been  less  truly  ornaments  than  fetishes 
or  amulets,  with  the  supposed  power  of  warding  off  evil. 

"With  one  interment  were  "  a  great  many  articles  made  of  the  teeth  of  some 
animal,  perforated  probably  for  a  rude  necklace." '  They  are  seventeen  in 
number,  formed  from  the  upper  canine  teeth  of  large  wolves,  varying  from  one 
and  a  half  to  more  than  two  inches  in  length,  and  ground  flat  on  each  side,  so  as 
to  expose  the  fibrous  dentine,  and  reduce  the  teeth  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  There  is  a  perforation  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  they  may  either  have 
been  worn  suspended  from  the  neck  or  as  an  aruilet.  An  ornament  of  this  sort 
may  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  beautiful  armlets  of  bronze,  such  as  have 
been  found  in  the  barrows  of  the  late-Celtic  period  at  Arras  and  Cowlam,  and 

•  Wilde,  Catal.  Mus.  R.  I.  Acad.  i.  354;  ii.  (Gold  Antiquities)  G,  97. 

b  In  one  barrow,  near  the  neck  of  a  skeleton,  four  beads  of  wood  were  found.    Ancient  Wilts,  i.  167  (<3). 

c  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  214.  With  these  teeth  should  be  compared  the  seven  perforated  crescents,  said  to 
be  bone,  but  like  the  "  canine  teeth  of  the  wolf  split  down  the  middle,"  from  one  of  the  Derbyshire 
barrows.  Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  29  ;  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  pp.  20,  21  ;  Catalogue,?.  1,  13.  One  of  them 
is  figured  by  C.  R.  Smith.  Collect.  Antiq.  i.  53.  plate  xx.  fig.  1.  The  descriptions  leave  a  doubt 
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also  in  the  graves  of  Hallstatt.'  The  canine  tooth  of  the  wolf  was  even  by 
the  Romans  highly  valued  as  an  amulet,  and  attached  to  the  person,  both  of 
infants  and  horses.b  Amonsr  more  northern  nations  the  canine  tooth  of  the  bear 

O 

had  a  similar  repute,  as  seen  in  the  complex  collars  from  the  graves  of  Livonia,  in 
the  British  Museum.0  With  all  this  the  prominent  place  assigned  to  "  tooth  of 
wolf  "  in  the  ingredients  of  the  "Witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth  well  agrees. 

The  tusks,  or  canine  teeth,  of  the  wild  boar  were  much  worn.  In  the  oft-quoted 
Upton  Lovel  barrow,  so  rich  in  stone  and  bone  objects,  were  several,  perforated 
at  the  broad  end,  lying  near  the  feet  of  the  male  skeleton."  Single  tusks,  also 
perforated,  denoting  "  that  they  had  been  worn  on  the  person,"  have  been  met  with 
in  the  Dorset  tumuli."  Par  down  into  the  Roman  period,  in  "Wiltshire,  we  have 
proof  that  a  pair  of  boar's  tusks,  united  in  a  crescent  form,  were  used  to  decorate 
the  necks  of  horses,  probably  not  without  superstitious  notions  attached  to  them.f 

Recent  shells  were  strung  together  for  necklaces  ;  and  one  of  large  numbers  of 
the  naturally-perforated  De>iiriliu»i,  must  have  formed  a  by  no  means  inelegant 
ornament .B  Other  shells,  as  those  of  Ncrita  littoralis,  were  perforated  artificially 

wln-thcr  they  are  nut  actual  teeth.  Like  another  canine,  tooth,  ground  down  at  each  side,  at  Stourhead, 
they  are  doubly  perforated. 

"  ('ran.  lirit .  plate  (!,  7,  xii.  p.  1,  fi.tr.  -1  (fig.  17;"),  ante).  A  beautiful  bronze  armlet  of  this  type  was 
!il"i  found  by  Mr.  (Jreenwi'll,  in  one  of  the  Cowlarn  tumuli.  Von  Sacken,  Das  Grab/eld  von  Hallstatt,  18G8, 
Taf.  xvi.  fig.  12  ;  ounp.  1(1,  11,  13.  Hone  Frralft,  p.  199,  plate  xxiii.  fig.  9. 

"   1'liiiy,  xi.  l'>3,  xxviii.  78. 

1  Hiilir.  Dli  Grain  r  <lcr  Liven,  185n,  p.  M,  Taf.  iii.  ix.  x.  Such  use  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  carnivora 
is  of  wide  distribution,  and  still  prevails  in  India.  Figuier,  op.  cit.  p.  93,  fig.  44;  Stevens,  Flint  Chips, 
p.  452:  Cuniing.  Nir/iw  in  f'nni/i  and ./mnjlf,  1S71.  Very  often,  a  single  tooth  of  ox  or  horse  is  found  in 
contact  with  the  skeletons  in  burrows ;  and  as  well  in  the  short  cists  of  Scotland  (Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot,  ix. 
220)  as  in  Knglish  tumuli.  (Bateman,  Ten  Years'  Dir/yinrjt,  p.  25.) 

'l  Archtrologia,  xv.  124,  plate  ii.  fig.  2.  Ancient  Wiltf,  i.  75  (4),  plate  vii.;  also  one  measuring  nearly 
seven  inches  on  the  outer  curve,  ibid.  i.  209  (1H),  plate  xxix.  Aubrey  (Mon.  Brit,  quoted  Ancient  Wilts, 
\.  234)  refers  to  one  from  a  barrow  at  Tippit,  "  with  a  hole  as  if  to  put  a  string  in  it."  Comp.  Arch. 
JOUI-H.  xi.  320,  323,  note-  4. 

1  Warne,  op.  cit.  iii.  3K,  47.  Such  a  perforated  tusk,  "evidently  an  amulet,"  was  also  found  near  the 
neck  of  a  skeleton,  in  a  barrow  at  Goodrnanham,  Yorkshire,  in  1873,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwell. 

1  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  vii.  70.  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  S.  i.  248.  Mr.  Scrope  quotes  Calpurn.  Sic.  v.  43, 
Statins,  ix.  C86.  Comp.  Pliny,  xxviii.  78.  Such  crescents  for  the  necks  of  horses,  as  seen  in  two  speci- 
mens in  the  Christy  Collection,  lire  still  in  use  in  Algiers.  With  the  pair  of  tusks  united  by  bronze,  from 
North  Wraxall,  were  nearly  a  dozen  others.  In  the  Museum  collected  by  M.  Boucher  de  Pcrthes,  at 
Abbeville,  I  saw  about  twenty  large  tusks  j>erforated, — the  immense  necklace  perhaps  of  the  favourite  horso 
of  sonic  Belgic  warrior. 

*  Ancient  Wiitt,  i.  114  (s),  plate  xiii.;  E.  T.  Stevens,  Flint  Chipg,  468;  Technologist,  v.  355;  Ver- 
handlunyen  der  Berliner  Getelltchaft  fur  Anthrop.  Ethnol.  &c.  1872,  p.  21. 
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for'the  same  purpose,  though  in  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire  only  a  single  neritc 
seems  to  have  been  met  with."  A  small  perforated  cowry,  perhaps  the  native 
Cypraa  punctata,  was  found  in  one  of  the  Dorset  tumuli,  associated  with  a  few 
other  beads,  one  of  bone,  two  perhaps  fossil,  and  four  "  of  a  pearly  substance, 
scarcely  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.'"'  These  last  were  not  disc-shaped, 
as  if  formed  from  the  nacreous  substance  of  some  common  shell,'  but  globular,— 
possibly  native  pearls.  If,  as  Suetonius  asserts,  pearls,  still  yielded  by  the  Conway, 
Tay,  and  other  rivers,  were  one  of  the  inducements  to  the  Roman  invasion,  it  is 
perhaps  remarkable  that  no  more  certain  traces  of  them  have  been  found  in 
barrows.11 

Fossils  of  different  sorts  were  sometimes  utilized.  Several  orbitolitcs,  or  so- 
called  "fossil  beads,"  were  obtained  from  a  barrow  at  Bulford,  Wilts,  described  by 
Mr.  Albert  Way,  P.S.A.e  The  joints  of  encriniles,  the  "sea-born  beads,"  which 
at  a  later  period  took  the  name  of  St.  Cuthbert,  were  also  used  as  necklaces;  and 
such  fossils,  perforated  and  associated  with  artificial  beads,  Avcre  found  with  at 
least  two  of  the  interments/  A  piece  of  an  cncrinitc  from  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone accompanied  the  necklace  of  shale  or  lignite  found  in  the  barrow  at  Upton 
Pyne,  Devon  (fig.  V).g 

a  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  68.  Comp.  C'ran.  1  it-it,  plate  22,  ii.  p.  ('-');  also  the  neritc  shells  l>y  the  si<le  of  the 
skeleton,  probably  that  of  an  Ancient  Briton,  in  the  cave  at  Paviland,  Glamorgan.  Buckland,  AY//'/.  Dilur. 
1823,  p.  88. 

b  Archceologia,  xxx.  330,  plate  xvii.  figs.  a,  I,  c,  <1,  e  ;  "Warm-,  op.  cit.  iii.  '15.  In  a  barrow  at  Lan-tmi, 
E.  R.  Yorks,  Mr.  Greenwell  found  a  neritc  and  piece  of  a  deer's  tooth,  both  pierced,  three  cowries,  the 
vertebra  of  a  fish,  and  a  jet  bead,  at  the  waist  of  a  female  skeleton.  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Time*,  2  ed. 
p.  139  (26). 

c  Common  in  ancient  graves,  both  Celtic  and  Germanic.  I  possess  some  from  Halle,  in  North 
Germany;  and  recently  an  elaborate  necklace  •'  en  coquillaye,"  of  241  pieces  of  various  form,  was  found  at 
the  neck  of  an  unburnt  body,  in  a  tumulus  at  Vignely.  Seine  and  Marne.  Revue  Arche'olog.  1806, 
N.  S.  xii.  472 ;  xiii.  285. 

A  De  XII.  Ccesar.  Jul.  xlvii.;  Mela.  iii.  C,  •  Tacit.  Vit.  Ar/ric.  xii.;  Pliny,  ix.  57  ;  Solinus,  liii.;  Aiiim. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6,  §  88 ;  Bede,  i.  1 ;  Caniden,  by  Gough,  iii.  189,  433,  iv.  132,  139,  430.  Pearl  beads  were 
several  times  found  in  the  American  tumuli.  Flint  Chips,  p.  355,  359,  449,  479. 

e  Arch.  Journ,  vi.  319  ;  Arch.  Cambr.  3  S.  xiv.  202  ;  Lyell,  Antiquity  of  Man,  1863,  p.  119,  fig.; 
Figuier,  Primitive  Man,  p.  54,  fig.  18  ;  Flint  Chips,  p.  49  ;  Catalogue,  Salisbury  and  S.  Wilts  Mus.  18fi4, 
p.  9,  plate  3,  figs.  1-3.  (The  supposed  fossil  echinus  (Diademd)  referred  to  here  is  not  from  a  barrow, 
and  is  probably  a  bone  spindle  whorl.)  Fossil  beads  of  Orbitolina  concava,  otherwise  Coscinopora  globu- 
laris,  have  been  found  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ouse,  associated  with  paleolithic 
implements  and  hones  of  extinct  mammalia,  and  are  deposited  in  the  museum  at  Bedford. 

1  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  114,  202,  plate  xxr.  fig.  13.    For  "echinus  "  we  should  substitute  encrinus,  or  encrinite. 

«  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.  for  Science,  iv.  647,  plate  i.  fig.  b. 
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Ancient  Wilti,  i.  115  (T),  119  (»),  124  («),  1C5  (**),  ICC  (««),  168  (M,  M),  205  ('«),  206 
208  («),  211  (lo,  '«),  288  ('),  with  unburnt  interments ;  the  following  with  burnt,  ibid.  i.  47  (<),  127  (">), 
183  (i;).  207  (va);  ii.  106.  The  species  of  deer  is  not  always  named,  and  n  few  may  have  been  those  of 
the  roe.  The  Rev.  E.  Duke  (Antiq.  and  Topogr.  Cabinet,  1809,  vol.  v.)  thought  that  some  very  large 
horns  found  by  him  in  one  of  the  Lake  barrows  must  have  been  those  of  an  extinct  species. 

»  Ancient  mitt,  i.  205  ('««).  c  Ibid.  i.  119  (").  «  Ibid.  i.  188  (l;). 

«  Ibid.  i.  »6,  104.     Proc.  Arch.  Init.  Salitbury,  p.  19. 

«  Turn.  Wilton,  p.  11. 


§  •!.     BE.MMNS  OF  ANIMALS  AND  OF  MAN  IN  THE  BARROWS. 

In  intimate  relation  with  the  interments  in  the  round  barrows  were  the 
remains  of  animals  of  various  species.  Such  were  found  in  twenty-seven  of  the 
tumuli,  in  seventeen  with  unlmrnt,  and  in  ten  with  burnt,  bodies  ;  in  the  proportion, 
that  is,  of  one  to  live  of  unburnt,  and  one  to  twenty-seven  of  burnt,  interments. 
Most  eommon  of  all  were  the  horns  of  the  stag  or  red-deer,  Cervus  clephas,  some- 
times accompanied  by  the  bones.  Horns,  generally  of  large  or  even  enormous 
size,  occurred  with  or  near  seventeen  interments."  In  the  "most  beautiful  bell 
barrow  on  the  plain  "  were  stag's  hoi'iis  at  the  head  and  at  the  feet  of  a  skeleton, 
lying  on  a  plank  of  elm,  with  bronze  weapons  and  a  drinking-cup,  at  a  depth  of 
Itl  feet.1'  In  another  tumulus,  somewhat  further  from  Stonehenge,  were  the 
horns  of  two  large  stags,  six  i'eet  apart,  with  an  urn  containing  burnt  bones 
inverted  between  them.1  In  another,  nine  feet  high,  near  Everley,  a  deposit  of 
burnt  bones  was  "surrounded  by  a  circular  wreath  of  horns  of  the  red-deer;" 
whilst  at  a  higher  level,  though  three  feet  from  the  summit,  was  the  skeleton  of 
a  small  dog,  the  "  attendant  in  the  chase,  and  perhaps  the  victim  in  death,"  of 
the  hunter,  whose  exquisitely  chipped  arrow-heads,  live  in  number,  were  deposited 
with  his  ashes.'1  Sir  llichard  Iloare,  himself  an  ardent  sportsman,'  though  later 
in  life  barrow-digging  became  to  him  "  more  exciting  than  a  fox-chase," 
observes,  "That  the  country  abounded  in  deer  of  an  immense  size,  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  specimens  of  horns  found  in  the  barrows. "f  South  Wiltshire,  as 
poetasters  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  tell,  was  celebrated  for  its 
chases  through  mediaeval  times,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  red-deer  became 
extinct  in  the  New  Porest,  immediately  adjacent. 

Ilorns  of  the  stag  have  been  often  found  in  the  barrows  of  other  parts  of 
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England.  In  one  of  large  size  near  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  a  grave  two  feet  deep, 
containing  the  skeleton  of  a  young  woman,  with  a  food  vessel  at  the  head,  was 
protected  hy  a  pile  of  horns,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  mound.  They  were 
eighteen  in  number,  chiefly  shed  antlers  of  very  large  size,  some  more  than  nine 
inches  in  circumference  ahove  the  burr.  The  prongs  were  placed  upwards  and 
the  heap  measured  about  three  feet  in  diameter  by  two  in  height." 

Bones  and  horns  of  the  roe-deer,  Cerrns  capreolus,  though  not  named  by 
Hoare,  have  in  a  few  cases  been  found  in  the  "Wiltshire  barrows  ;  as  by  myself 
in  one  on  Tan  Hill.1'  A  pair  of  antlers,  from  an  interment  in  a  tumulus  at 
Figheldean,  accompanied  by  two  bronze  blades,  arc  likewise  preserved  in  the 
Blackmore  Museum.  They  are  right  and  left  horns,  which  have  not  been  shed, 
but  sawn  off,  and  are  probably  those  of  an  animal  killed  in  hunting.  The  more 
perfect  measures  nine  inches  in  length.'  A  shed  antler  of  the  roe,  of  the  fifth 
year,  from  a  barrow  at  Roundway,  is  in  the  Museum  at  Devizes.'1 

In  the  Eighcldean  barrow  there  were  likewise  the  left  tusks  of  three  large 
boars.  The  remains  of  the  wild  hoy,  common  in  the  chambered  long  barrows  of 
Gloucestershire  and  North  Wilts,  are  rare  in  the  round  barrows  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  last  named  county,  and  only  three  of  the  interments  described  by 
Hoare  were  accompanied  by  the  tusks  of  this  animal/  In  the  Derbyshire 
barrows  tusks  of  the  boar,  as  well  as  horns  of  the  stag,  were  frequently  met 
with/ 

Such  trophies  of  the  chase  were,  among  widely-separated  peoples,  dedicated 

a  Joitrn.  Sit/oik  lust.  ofArchceoloyy,  <J-e.  1872,  iv.  280,  293.  See  :ilso  the  pair  of  antlers  at  the  feet  of  a 
skeleton  in  a  barrow  between  Midhurst  and  Arundel,  Sussex,  opened  in  1809  or  1810,  named  in  tlio  corres- 
pondence of  the  Rev.  James  Douglas,  and  in  Arch.  Journ.  ii.  80.  The  skeleton  was  very  probably  in  tin- 
contracted  posture,  though  not  so  figured. 

b  Wilts.  Arch.  Mag.  vi.  325  (l;),  where  for  "  two  small  pieces  of  deer's  horn,"  read  the  Irnktn  untler  <;/' 
a  roe-deer.  My  exploration,  in  18G8,  of  the  tumulus,  near  Stonebcnge,  Xo.  -10,  called  by  Hoare  "The 
Monarch  of  the  Plain,"  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  164  (40),  did  not  result  in  the  discovery  of  the  interment.  W«' 
found  at  a  considerable  depth  great  part  as  appeared  of  the  skull  of  a  roe-deer. 

c  Catalogue,  Salisbury  and  South  Wilts  Mus.  p.  40. 

d  Ancient  Wilts,  ii.  98  (s) ;  Cran.  Brit,  plate  43,  xxxi.  p.  (3),  where  for  "  antler  of  a  deer,"  read  antler 
of  a  roe-deer.  In  hut-circles  within  the  British  camp  of  Oldbury,  Xorth  Wilts,  horns  of  the  roe  have 
likewise  often  been  found,  by  Mr.  W.  Cunuington,  F.G.8. 

0  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  103  ('),  209  (18),  75  (4),  the  last  already  quoted  under  ornaments.  As  the  Forest  of 
Grovely  was  celebrated  in  historic  times  for  its  immense  wild  boars  (Flint  Chips,  p.  22),  we  might 
perhaps  have  expected  more  frequent  traces  of  this  animal  in  the  barrows  of  the  adjoining  district. 

f  Bateman,  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  xii.  22,  27,  52,  82,  131,  147,  168,  172,  187. 
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to  their  deities,  and  fixed  on  doorways,  especially  on  those   of  the  temples  of 

Diana : 

Setosi  caput  hoc  apri,  tibi  Delia,  parvus 
Et  rainosa  Mycon  vivacis,  cornua  ccrvi." 

After  the  Koman  domination  in  Britain  had  ceased,  the  heads  of  the  same 
animals,  which  had  been  killed  in  hunting,  crowned  with  their  horns  and  tusks, 
were  still  brought  home  by  the  hunter,  though  the  superstitious  customs  connected 
witli  them  may  have  ceased.  Aneurin,  in  the  sixth  century,  describes  Tinogad  as 
wearing  a 

"  garment  of  divers  colours, 

Made  of  die  speckled  skins  of  young  wolves. 

When  he  went  out  to  hunt, 

With  his  pole  upon  his  shoulder, 

lie  would  call  to  his  dogs,  that  were  of  equal  size, 

Catch  it,  catch  it — seize  it,  seize  it — bring  it,  bring  it. 

Hi.-  brought  back  the  head  of  a  roebuck,  the  head  of  a  wild  boar,  the  head  of  a  stag, 

And  as  many  as  he  could  reach  with  his  hunting-spear 

O1  wild  boars,  ravenous  beasts,  and  foxes.1' 

Remains  of  domesticated  herbivorous  animals  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  round 
barrows,  and  justify  Sir  llichard  lioare's  surprise  at  their  absence/  In  one 
tumulus,  what  are  described  as  the  remains  of  a  sheep  were  found/  but,  as  there  is 
reason  1'or  thinking  that  this  animal  was  unknown  in  Britain  before  the  Roman 
period,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  bones  in  question  were  those  of  the  goat. 
The  remains  of  the  latter  animal  have  several  times  been  met  with  in  the  tumuli 
of  other  parts  of  England,  as  at  lloyston,  Cambridgeshire,  where  two  skulls,  each 
with  four  horns,  were  found.6 

In  one  barrow  there  were  the  skulls  of  two  oxen,  which,  from  the  fragments  of 
the  horn-cores,  appear  to  have  been  of  small  size/  They  were  probably  of  the 
lion  lonffifrons  species,  the  remains  of  which  are  common  in  the  long  barrows  of 

»  Virgil,  Ecloy.  vii.  29 ;  Comp.  Plutarch,  Quest.  Roman,  iv.;  Symmachus,  Epist.  \.  68, — "  Nam  honor! 
nuininuiu  datur,  cornua  sacrarc  ccrvorum,  ct  aprinos  dentes  liminibus  afligcrc."  C.f.  Tylor,  Primitive 
Cultur,;  ii.  208. 

">  Gotlotlin,  854.  c  Turn.  Willun.  p.  11. 

d  Anritnt  Wilts,  \.  113  (J). 

•  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  2  8.  i.  SOG,  where  is  a  report  on  the  animal  remains  found  in  this  barrow,  by  Prof. 
Qockett.  Comp.  Proc.  Royal  Irish  Acad.  vii.  64,  181. 

1  Anrient  Wild,  i.  199  (13°).  In  another  tumulus,  i.  241  ("),  the  jaw  of  a  cow  formed  the  covering  of  a 
cinerary  urn. 
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"Wiltshire.  In  the  case  before  us  each  skull  formed  a  resting-place  for  the  body 
of  an  infant,  though  the  reason  for  so  curious  an  arrangement  can  scarcely  be 
surmised.  In  a  barrow  near  Avebury,  the  late  Dean  Merewether  found  the  skulls 
of  two  oxen,  both  fractured  in  the  frontal  bone."  In  four  or  five  of  the  Stafford- 
shire tumuli,  skulls  of  oxen  were  found  carefully  buried,  a  practice,  as  Mr. 
Bateman  suggests,  being  "  dictated  by  some  superstition  with  which  we  are 
now  unacquainted."1'  Possibly  the  subject  derives  light -from  the  custom  of 
certain  hill-tribes  of  India,  who  at  their  great  annual  festivals  inter  the  heads  of 
the  sacrificed  buffaloes  as  offerings  to  the  guardian  divinity  of  the  land.0 

There  were  three  barrows  in  which  the  remains  of  deer  were  accompanied  by 
the  skeletons  of  the  dog  ;  in  one  by  several,  perhaps  a  small  pack  of  dogs.  Alto- 
gether, the  remains  of  this  animal  were  met  with  in  at  least  six  instances.'1  The 
same  were  found  in  the  barrows  of  Dorset p  and  of  Staffordshire,  in  one  of  which 
the  dog  was  found  buried  "  at  the  feet  of  his  former  master,"  who  may  have 
believed  that  in  some  happier  hunting-fields  he  would  bear  him  company/ 
Canine  remains  have  only  twice  been  found  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Greonwell's 
extensive  and  careful  excavations  in  the  barrows  of  Yorkshire ;  so  that  the  Brig- 
antian  Briton  seems  to  have  been  less  frequently  provided  with  such  a  companion 
of  his  toils/  Britain,  however,  almost  as  soon  as  known  to  the  Romans,  w:is 
famous  for  its  hunting  dogs,  which  were  exported  : '' 

Catulos  divisa  Britannia  mittit 
Veloces,  nostrique  orbis  venatibus  aptos. 

Not  only  Nemesian,  but  Paliscus  and  Strabo,  who  lived  three  hundred  years 
earlier,  celebrate  these  British  dogs,  and  Oppian  describes  their  qualities  with  so 

•  Proc.  Arch.  Inst.  Salisbury,  p.  105.     Figures  and  dimensions  of  the  skulls  are  given. 

b  Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  82,  86;  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  pp.  IS,  25,  12C,  1'20,  130. 

c  Jaurn.  Ethnol.  Soc.  1869,  i.  97-101. 

i  Ancient  Wilts,  i.  124  (-'•'),  183  (17),  211  (10);  three  without  remains  of  deer,  i.  l'?5  (!7).  20S  ("), 
216  (').  The  head  of  a  supposed  greyhound  was  found  in  a  barrow  near  Avebury,  North  Wilts.  Proc. 
Arch.  Inst.  Salisbury,  p.  104,  fig.  V. 

8  Warne,  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset,  i.  29  (3). 

'  Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  80,  82,  84  ;  Jewitt,  Reliquary,  iii.  206. 

«  Mr.  Ruddock  reports  that  the  skeleton  of  a  large  dog  was  found  by  him  in  a  barrow  near  Pickering  ; 
N.  B.  Yorks.  Ten  Years'  Diggings,  p.  212.  Part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  dog  was  also  found  in  a  barrow  at 
Cruden,  Aberdeenshire  (Wilson,  Prehistoric  Annals,  p.  51) :  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  notice  of 
such  a  find  in  North  Britain. 

h  Strabo,  iv.  5,  §  2;  Falisc.  Cyneget.  v.  178  ;  Oppian,  Cyneget.  i.  468  ;  Nemesiau,  Cyneget.  123. 
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much  minuteness  as  might  confer  an  interest  on  the  anatomical  study  of  the 
remains  from  the  harrows. 

In  one  harrow,  a  horse  had  heen  huried  near  the  summit,  over  an  interment  hy 
cremation."  Stukeley  tells  us  that  in  harrows  near  Stonehenge  he  found  the 
remains  of  various  animals,  and  especially  "  the  hurnt  hones  of  horses  and  dogs 
along  with  human."  As  to  the  dog  we  have  ample  proof,  hut  the  horse,  a 
more  costly  animal,  seems  to  have  been  less  frequently  immolated.  It  is 
however  clearly  intimated  hy  Ctosar  that  the  animals  which  are  everywhere  the 
companions  of  man,  viz.  the  horse  and  the  dog,  were  hy  the  Gauls  burnt  with 
their  chiefs/  The  same  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  age.  At 
the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles  is  represented  as  slaughtering  four  horses  and 
nine  dogs,  in  addition  to  twelve  human  victims,  and  burning  all  on  the  pile.'1  The 
horses  buried  with  the  chariots  of  their  owners,  in  two  of  the  barrows  of  the  late- 
Celtic  period,  at  Arras,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  were  of  quite  small  size,  and 
could  scarcely  have  reached  thirteen  hands  in  height.0 

The  most  formidable  wild  beasts  of  the  period  were  no  doubt  the  brown  bear 
and  the  wolf.  The  former  animal,  however,  docs  not  seem  to  be  represented  in 
the  remains  from  the  barrows,  and  the  latter  only  by  the  perforated  canine 
teeth  from  the  tumulus  at  South  Newton,  described  on  a  preceding  page. 
Hones  of  various  other  wild  animals  of  less  importance,  the  fox,  the  badger,  and 
the  squirrel,  have  also  occasionally  been  found  in  the  tumuli.  The  most  interest- 
ing ease  is  perhaps  that  described  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Sydenham  in  a  barrow 
on  Kidgcway  Hill,  Dorset.  Tn  an  excavated  grave,  lined  with  stone,  was  an 
unburnt  body,  accompanied  by  the  antler  of  a  deer  and  the  teeth  of  a  large  boar, 
one  of  the  tusks  perforated.  At  the  feet  of  the  skeleton  was  an  urn  nine  inches 
high,  containing  the  burnt  bones  of  what  was  taken  to  be  a  fox  or  badger,  with  a 
serrated  stone  spear-head  and  an  arrow-head  of  flint.f 

Bones  of  birds,  sometimes  of  large  size,"  were  now  and  then  met  with.     Some 

»  Ancient  tt'iltg,  i.  86  ('). 

b  Stukeley,  Stonthcnge,  p.  46. 

1  li.  G.  vi.  19.  "Omnia  qua;  vivis  cordi  fuisse  arbitrantur,  in  igncm  infenint,  otiam  aninialin;  ac  *  *  • 
•ii-rvi  ct  clientcs  justis  funcribns  confcctis,  una  cremabantur." 

A  Iliad,  xxiii.  166-177. 

'  Proc.  Arcli.  Imt.  York.  p.  29;  Cran.  Brit,  plate  6,  7,  xii.  p.  (s).  The  pair  of  horses  did  not 
match,  but  were  both  what  we  should  call  ponies.  One  metacarpus  measured  8  inches,  and  the  pastern 
3  inches;  a  metatarsus  of  the  other  horse,  10  inches. 

'  Archaoloyia,  xxx.  332  (H),  plate  xvii.  fig.  9. 

'  The  "  bones  of  a  large  bird  "  were  found  with  those  of  red-deer  and  swine,  in  the  great  Hatfield  barrow 
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of  these  may  have  been  the  bones  of  the  crane,  some  of  the  great  bustard,  some  of 
the  wild  swan.  In  one  barrow  at  East  Kennet,  in  which  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Connor 
found  "vast  remains  of  deer  and  wild  boar,"  there  were  likewise  the  "bones  of 
small  birds."  a  Of  birds  of  prey,  there  is  the  claw  of  an  eagle  or  vulture  in  the 
collection  at  Stourhead ;  the  beaks  of  two  species  of  hawk  or  falcon  were  found 
in  three  of  the  Derbyshire  barrows  ; b  and  the  upper  part  of  a  hawk's  head  and 
beak  with  the  primary  interment  in  the  barrow  at  Kelly.thorpc,  East  Riding, 
Yorkshire.8 

Shells  of  the  terrestrial  mollnsca  occur  sometimes  in  the  "Wiltshire  tumuli.  In 
the  barrow  at  Roundway,  often  referred  to  (see  figs.  7,  8-1,  120,  151,  100,  ante), 
numerous  shells  of  Helix  ncmoraUs  were  met  with  several  feet  down  in  the  grave. 
These  snails  at  the  present  dny  abound  in  the  brushwood  on  the  sides  of  the  hill, 
but  not  on  the  down  where  the  barrow  is  situated;  and  it  was  inferred  by  Mr.  "NV. 
Cunnington,  F.G.S.  that  they  had  been  brought  to  the  spot  where  they  were  found 
for  use  as  food ;  whilst  Mr.  J.  "W.  Flower,  P.G.S.  gives  reasons  for  thinking  they 
had  been  deposited  in  the  grave  from  "  some  strange  superstition."'1 

On  comparing  tliefamia  of  the  Round  barrows  with  that  of  the  Long  barrows,' 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  one  is  separated  from  the  other  by  any  marked  or 
trenchant  line.  The  group  of  mammalia  found  in  each  is  that  termed. prehistoric 
by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins,  F.R.S.  and  is  distinguished  from  that  which  preceded  itby 
the  presence  of  Bos  longifrons,  dog  and  goat,  and,  as  some  think,  sheep.'  It  has 
been  thought  that  this  prehistoric  period  is  divisible  into  two,  one  in  which  man 

at  Harden,  by  Hoare,  Ancient  ll'iltf,  ii.  fi.  The  crane  was  a  native  (if  ttritiiin  up  to  ivcent  times.  Some 
of  the  objects  of  bone  described  in  these  pages  ami  found  in  the  Wiltshire  barrows  have  not  improbably 
been  fabricated  from  the  bones  of  the  great  bustard,  which  down  to  the  present  century  was  common 
in  that  county. 

•  This  small  barrow,  as  well  as  that  which  yielded  the  objects  figured  in  these  pages  (sec  figs.  6,  83,  00, 
156),  closely  adjoined  the  great  Long  barrow  at  East  Kennet,  which  is  not  yet  explored.     In  a  small  cup  in 

.the  Deverell  Barrow,  Dorset,  were  "  the  bones  apparently  of  a  bird."  Miles,  p.  25.  See  also  another 
Dorset  instance,  Barrow  Diggers,  p.  92  ;  Warne,  op.  cit.  iii.  74. 

•  Bateman,  Vestiges,  p.  97;    Ten  Years'  Diyyinyx,  pp.  80,  299. 

c  Archceologia,  xxxiv.  255,  plate  xx.  fig.  7.  The  beaks  and  claws  of  birds  of  prey,  when  found  in 
barrows,  are  probably  fetishes  or  amulets  rather  than  mere  trophies. 

d   Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  iii.  185;    Trans.  Internal.  Conyr.  Prehistoric  Arch.  1868,  p.  208. 

•  Archceologia,  xlii.  182,  228 ;   comp.  Bateman,  Ten   Yearn'  Diggings,  p.  298,  wanting  in  exact  details ; 
also,  Rev.  W.  Greenwell,  Proc.  Geol.  and  Polytechn.  Soc.  H'.  R.  York*.  1867  ;  Journ.   Ethnol.   Soc.  1871, 

ii.  431. 

'  British   Pleistocene   Mammalia,   Pulccoyraph.    Soc.    1866,   part   i.;    Trans.   Internal.    Conyr     18( 

pp.  269,  289. 
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co-existed  with  wild  animals  only,  the  other  in  which  domesticated  animals  were 
likewise  present.  As  regards,  however,  the  period  of  the  Long  barrows,  which  we 
hold  to  be  identical  with  that  called  the  later  stone  or  neolithic  age,  we  find  that 
an  animal,  which  had  most  likely  been  domesticated,  the  Bos  longifrons,  was  of 
common  occurrence.  At  this  period  both  the  goat  and  the  dog  were  rare, 
even  if  known  at  all ;  whilst  in  the  Hound- barrow  period,  or  that  of  bronze,  both 
these  animals  were  of  common  occurrence.  The  dog,  we  think,  was  scarcely 
introduced  until  the  Bronze  age,  whilst  the  sheep  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
its  appearance  until  the  Iron  reign  of  Rome  was  established. 

They/o/v  of  the  barrows  will  not  detain  us  long.  Wood  of  oak,  elm,"  box,  willow, 
and  other  trees,  is  not  unfrequently  met  with;  also  the  fronds  of  bracken  and 
other  ferns ;  acorns  and  ha/el  nuts ;  and  in  one  instance,  as  was  thought,  the 
lanceolate  leaves  of  mistletoe.1'  Remains  of  charred  wheat  were  found  with  a  burnt 
body,  in  a  barrow  at  Upton  Pyne,  Devon  ;c  whilst,  at  a  depth  of  near  twenty  feet, 
in  a  tumulus  at  Monkton,  Dorset,  there  were  a  number  of  the  seeds  of  the  rasp- 
berry, lit/bus  i(l(cus,  some  of  which,  being  sown  by  Professor  Lindley,  produced 
plants  which  grew  and  yielded  fruit.d 

"  I  retain  the  elm  in  this  list  on  the  ;uitliority  of  Sir  R.  C.  H<>are,  who  found  several  rude  coffins  and 
chests,  wlm-h  he  believed  to  In'  made  of  this  tree.  (See  "Inhumation"  and  "Urn-burial,"  ante.) 
Accordini:  to  a  prevalent  opinion  the  common  elm,  I'lntus  cninpestris,  is  of  modern  introduction  into  this 
fuimtry,  anil  I'roft'Sfor  I'hillips  assigns  only  three  centuries  for  its  date,  observing  "that  it  is  not  found 
in  alluvial  deposits,  and  was  nut  employed  for  ancient  boats  and  burials."  (Geology  of  Oxford  and  the 
\'<ill<i/  of  tin-  7'li i mi f.t,  1871,  p.  f>2.  In  any  future  discovery,  like  those  in  the  Winterbourn  Stoke  barrows 
(.\nrtrnt  \\'Ht.<.  i.  121,  1">,  "•),  specimens  of  the  wood  should  be  submitted  to  microscopic  examination. 

'•  Williamson,  Dex-ription  of  Tunwlu*  nt  Gristhorpt,  2  cd.  1830,  p.  10;  3  ed.  1872,  p.  15;  Cran.  Brit. 
plate  :,2.  x.  p.  ('). 

1    Ti-'in.".  Dei-oil  AKSOI:  for  Mener,  iv.  C4C. 

1  Warne,  op.  cit.  iii.  37  :  Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany,  2  edit  p.  298 ;  ii.  c.  viii.  The  seeds  were 
in  what  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  the  undigested  contents  of  the  stomach.  Coins  of  Hadrian  (A.  D.  117- 
138),  were  found  in  this  barrow,  but,  though  possible,  it  is  not  clear  that  they  were  coeval  with  the 
interment.  As  a  rule  Roman  coins  found  in  tumuli  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  time  when,  or  subsequent  to 
which,  some  rifling  of  the  barrow  or  some  secondary  interment  has  taken  place.  In  the  tumulus  at  Camerton, 
Somerset,  coins  of  Alexander  Sererus  and  Julia  Mamimea  (A.D.  222-235),  are  said  to  have  been  found  six 
feet  deep,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  stone-built  cist  containing  the  interment  (figs.  45,  117,  157,  170). 
These  coins,  however,  may  have  fallen  down  from  a  secondary  interment,  apparently  made  near  the 
summit  of  the  barrow.  If  we  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  a  different  inference  may  be 
deducihle  from  a  barrow  at  Morrali,  Cornwall,  where  coins  of  the  Constantino  period  are  stated  to  have 
been  found  within  a  stone  cist  containing  an  urn  and  burnt  bones.  Borlase,  Neenia  Cornub.  1872, 
p.  251,  2fi3).  Tin's  wonld  imply  that  the  interment  was  as  late  as  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  It  was 
no  doubt  in  North  Britain  beyond  the  wall,  and  in  the  wild  and  remote  districts  of  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
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Type  of  Skull  from  theRound  Sorrows.  —Very  few  of  the  Round  barrows  explored 
by  myself  yielded  unburnt  interments,  and  only  two  skulls  (Nos.  2,  6,  of  table), 
not  posthumously  distorted,  were  found.  Several  excavations  were  undertaken 
with  the  hope,  in  six  instances  realized,  of  meeting  with  the  human  remains,  and 
especially  the  skulls,  left  behind  by  Hoare  and  Cunnington,  in  their  diggings. 
To  these  eight  crania  in  my  collection  are  to  be  added  one  from  Roundway  in 
the  museum  at  Devizes  and  one  from  Codford  in  that  of.  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  These  ten  skulls,  arranged  in  the  following  table,  have  an  average 
breadth-index  of  '801.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  first,  they  are  of  the  short 
or  round  form,  termed  brachycephalic  by  craniologists  ;  not  one  being  of  the 
really  lengthened  form  or  dolichocephalic.* 


SKULLS  FROM  ROUND  BARROWS  IN  WILTSHIRE. 


No. 
1. 
2. 
3. 

4- 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Kennet  Hill 
Morgan's  Hill 
Stonehenge 

Wilsford 

Winterbourn  Stoke 
Roundway 
Codford 
Stonehenge 


Cran.  Brit.  pi.  11,  xxxii. 
,,         ,,      pi.  32,  xxx. 
Barrow  150,  R.C.I  I.. 


Cran.  Brit.  pi.  42,  xxxii. 
„  „  pi.  14,  xxix. 
Barrow  150,  R.C.I  I.. 

Q 

M  ffl  M          • 


No.  ill  Collection.     Brciulth  Index. 


55 

78 
99 

266 
97 

186 

'.     (Coll.  Surg. 

98 

265 

Average  . 


5712). 


•74 

•75 

78 
•79 
•80 

•81 
•83 
•83 
•84 
•84 

•80' 


In  Crania  Britannica  are  descriptions  and  full- sized  figures  of  twenty-five 
skulls  from  round  barrows  in  all  parts  of  Britain.  These  have  breadth-indices 
which,  like  the  above,  begin  with  "74  and  range  between  those  figures  and  '86, 
giving  an  average  of  '805.  In  the  Eateman  Museum  is  a  large  collection  from 
Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  eight  of  which  are  included  in  the  last-named 
series.  Forty-one  other  skulls  in  this  collection  have  been  measured,  and  are 
found  to  present  very  similar  proportions.  If  the  three  series  be  thrown  together, 
we  obtain  seventy  skulls,  the  breadth-index  of  which  varies  from  '74  to  -89,  and 
affords  a  mean  of  *81.»  They  may  be  thus  classed : 

that  barrow  burial  prevailed  furthest  down  into  the  Roman  period.  That  this  was  an  example  must 
perhaps  be  admitted  as  possible,  and  at  least  leave  us  open  to  further  evidence.  Compare  too  the  barrow 
in  Wychwood  Forest,  Oxon.,  with  British  and  Roman  coins  of  the  first  century,  reported  by  Mr.  Franks. 
Numismatic  Chron.  N.  S.  iii.  145. 

»  There  are  likewise  in  my  collection,  recently  added  to  the  Museum  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  twelve  skulls  from  secondary  interments  in  the  Wiltshire  Long  barrows,  which  there  are 
reasons  for  assigning  to  the  Round-barrow  period.  Only  three  of  these  deviate  at  all  materially  from 
the  brachycephalic  type ;  and  the  mean  breadth-index  for  the  twelve  is  -79. 
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ANCIENT  BRITISH  ROUND-BABHOW  SKULLS. 


I.  Dolichocephali 

Subdolichocephali 
II.  Orthooephali 

Subbrachycephali 
III.  Bruchyccphali 


Nog.          Proportions. 


\ 


—     -70 

— 

— 

•71—  -73 

— 

— 

•74     -76 

12 

•17 

•77—  -79     . 

14 

•20 

•80—  -89     . 

44 

•63 

70 
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Those  Round-harrow  skulls  are  essentially  hrachycephalous.  Not  one  of  those 
here  brought  together  (by  this  convenient  method  of  arranging  any  given 
scries  of  crania  according  to  their  breadth-index)  is  of  dolichocephalic  form. 
A  very  few,  17  per  cent.,  are  orthocephalic  or  ovoid  :  hut  so  also  are  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  skulls  of  the  most  brachycephalous  peoples,  such  as  the  Finns, 
Sclavoni.ms,  and  Calinucks,  the  mean  breadth-index  of  whose  crania  does  not 
exceed  -Si.1' 

Another  important  result  of  the  measurements  made  hy  me  of  the  human 
remains  from  the  two  classes  of  tumuli,  the  long  and  round,  is  that  the  stature  of 
those  buried  in  the  former  is  notably  less  than  the  latter.  The  people  of  the  Long- 
barrow  Stone  age  were  of  less  than  middle  stature;  those  of  the  llound-barrow 
Bronze  age  were  tall.c 

The  extended  review  of  British  sepulchral  antiquities  here  brought  to  a  close 
may  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  au  inquiry  into  the  origin,  affinities, 
primeval  condition,  and  manners,  of  our  remote  ancestors;  and  not  alone  as  the 
gratification  of  a  rational  curiosity.  That  two  widely-differing  races  had  occupied 
this  Island  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Julius,  was  often  before  surmised,  and  is  now,  we 
think,  proved;  but  that  of  these  two  races  the  first  in  time  was  long-headed  and 
of  short  stature,  and  the  later  and  more  civilized  round-headed  and  tall,  could 
only  have  become  known  to  us  by  an  adequate  examination  of  the  harrows,  and 
the  study  of  the  human  remains  found  in  them. 

•  A  clear  summary  of  the  distinctions  between  the  Long-barrow  and  Round-barrow  skulls  is  given  in 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  Prehiftoric  Timer,  2  ed.  p.  128.  A  large  scries  of  skulls  from  the  Round  barrows 
of  Yorkshire  lias  been  placed  in  the  museum  at  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwell,  F.S.A.  In  these 
skulls  the  type  is  much  less  generally  brachycephalic  than  in  those  from  the  barrows  of  Wiltshire  and 
Derbyshire.  Reasons  for  such  being  the  case  have  been  alleged  elsewhere. 

"  Wclcker,  Archie,  fur  Anthrop.  1866,  i.  135,  142,  &c. 

r  The  mean  stature,  derived  from  52  measurements,  was  five  feet  six  inches  for  the  men  of  the  Long 
bwrows,  and  five  feet  nine  inches  for  those  of  the  Round  barrows.  Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.  iii.  71.  The  con- 
clusions from  the  entire  inquiry  are  given  at  length  in  "  Further  Researches  on  the  Two  Principal  Formt 
of  Ancient  British  Skulls."  Mem.  Anthrop.  Soc.  vol.  iii. 
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Many  of  the  objects  found  in  the  Round  Barrows  of  Wilts  and  Dorset,  and  similar  or 
analogous  objects  found  elsewhere  (especially  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Scotland),  had  been 
figured  prior  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Thuraam's  Memoir.  The  adequate  illustration  of  the 
learned  author's  paper  appeared  to  demand  the  insertion  in  the  letter-press  of  engravings  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  these  objects,  but  to  rc-engravo  thorn  would  not  always  have  been  possible, 
and  even  if  possible  would  have  entailed  much  unjustifiable  expense.  Through  the  liberality  of 
the  proprietors  of  published  woodcuts  (especially  of  the  Councils  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  of  John  Evans,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  and 
of  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  Esq.  F.S.A.;  this  difficulty  has  been  satisfactorily  met.  The  following  list 
of  woodcuts  illustrating  Dr.  Thurnam's  paper  indicates  the  sources  whence  they  have  been 
derived.  The  cuts  engraved  expressly  for  the  memoir,  and  to  which  no  note  is  appended,  arc 
directlv  from  the  objects  themselves  or  from  drawings  furnished  by  Dr.  Thurnam.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  kindness  of  the  several  contributors  has  been  sufficiently  acknowledged  in  the  foot-notes. 

Dr.  Thurnam  died  suddenly  on  September  the  24th,  1873,  shortly  after  revising  the  last  proof 

sheet. 
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1.  Bowl-shaped  Barrow 

2.  Bell-shaped  Barrow  .  .  . 

3.  Disc-shaped  Barrow 

4.  .5.   Diagrams  of  formation  of  Oval  Barrows  . 

6.  Section  of  Bowl-shaped  Barrow  at  East  Kcnnct 

7.  Contracted  skeleton  in  Barrow  at  Roundway  .  oil 

[From  Cran.  llrit.  Plate  42,  xxxii.] 

8.  Section  of  Bowl-shaped  Barrow,  Cawthorn  Camps  . 

9.  Seated  skeleton,  Par  ;elly  Hay  Barrow 

[From  Cran.  Itrit.  Plate  2,  xviii.] 

10.  Section  of  Bell-shaped  Barrow,  Winterslow 

11.  Section  of  Disc-shaped  Barrow,  Winterbourn  Stoke 

12.  Plan  of  Barrow  at  Collingbourn       . 

[From  Wilts  Arch.  Mag.  x.  92.] 
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APPENDIX. 


On  Ancient  Bronze  Helmets  found  in  1818  at  Of/more  Down,  Glamorganshire. 

May  11,  1865.  Major  G.  Grant  Francis,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  drawings  of  some  ancient  Bronze 
Helmets  found  in  1818  at  Castell  y  Lligiad,  on  Ogmore  Down,  near  Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire, 
of  which  the  originals  shortly  after  the  discovery  are  stated  to  have  been  sent  up  to  London  for 
exhibition  before  the  Society.  The  package  containing  them  was  unfortunately  lost  on  the  road, 
and  the  helmets  have  never  since  re-appeared.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  engrave  the  drawings  (Plate  XXXVI.)  as  preserving  a  record  of  interesting  objects 

o  o      i  /jo  a         •/ 

of  a  rare  style  of  work.  The  circumstances  of  the  find  and  other  particulars  appear  in  the  following 
communication  from  Major  Grant  Francis  : — 

"  The  discovery  of  several  remarkable  helmets  and  other  ancient  armour  at  Castell  y  Lligiad, 
on  Ogmore  Down,  in  Glamorganshire  (portions  of  which  were  intended  to  have  been  exhibited  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  but  were  lost  in  transit),  has  on  several  occasions  been  mentioned  to 
me,  with  the  hope  that,  as  Local  Secretary  to  the  Society,  I  might  possibly  be  able  to  recover  the 
originals  and  lay  them  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of  the  Fellows. 

"  It  is  with  regret  that  I  feel  obliged  at  length  to  report  my  non-success  as  to  the  originals 
themselves;  I  have,  however,  the  gratification  of  now  exhibiting  a  scries  of  sketches,  made  at  the 
time  of  the,  find,  1818,  together  with  sundry  notes"  made  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Young  and  Mr.  C.  Red- 
wood, who  made  the  sketches,  and  whoso  remarks  are  the  more  valuable  from  their  having 
followed  up  the  discovery  by  subsequent  diggings  on  the  spot. 

"  Though  it  has  been  reported  that  these  were  '  Saxon  remains,'  the  locality  and  the  character 
of  the  work  have  always  induced  me  to  consider  them  of  the  later  Roman  period,  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  myself  supported  in  this  opinion  by  our  learned  Director  Mr.  Franks,  Dr.  Birch  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  other  members  of  our  Society." 

"  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  secure,  not  only  the  original  notes  and  sketches  made  by 
Mr.  Young,  but  also  the  memoranda  of  his  co-explorer  Mr  Charles  Redwood. 

"  On  recently  mentioning  the  facts  to  Mr.  Mansel-Talbot,  of  Margam  Park,  I  learnt  with  pleasure 
that  the  locus  in  quo  was  on  his  estate,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  join  in  a  further  search  ;  the 
result  of  which,  when  made,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  Society,  should  anything 
additional  turn  up." 

11  Hereto  appended. 
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Memorandum  (tcith  sketches  of  the  find  of  Ancient  Anns)  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Young,  1836. 

"  No.  1.  A  Dagger.  Several  of  these  were  found,  the  blade  part  about  ten  inches  long,  the 
handle  about  five :  they  were  much  oxydated,  but  the  barbs  pretty  distinct. 

"  No.  2.  A  Helmet.  Two  of  these  were  found,  botli  broken  by  the  workmen  in  digging,  but 
the  parts  were  afterwards  put  together  ;  the  skulls  were  in  them  !  The  body  of  these  helmets  was 
of  verv  good  brass,  very  little  oxydated,  about  one  line  in  thickness ;  the  ornament  on  the  top 
was  silver,  and  weighed  about  an  ounce  ;  the  small  bands  were  gold  and  silver  wire  twisted  ;  the 
side  or  ear-piece  moved  on  a  hinge  ;  it  was  of  brass,  and  the  hollow  that  was  in  it  filled  with  a 
composition  of  wax  and  vermillion  ;  the  lower  rim  had  two  bands  of  brass,  with  a  blue  enaincl 
between,  laid  on  the  brass.  These  were  found  before  I  went  to  the  spot.  Afterwards  1  went  with 
Mr.  ('.  Hedwood  ;  \ve  dug  a  little  and  found  several  pieces  of  iron  much  decayed,  some  bones,  and 
one  or  two  pieces  of  small  brass  chain,  about  the  size  of  jack-chain. 

••  Mr.  <'.  Hedwood  went  again  and  dug,  when  he  found  the  skull-cap  No.  3,  of  copper,  very 
much  oxvdated,  but  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  farmer  refused  to  let  any  further 
digging  be  made,  as  lie  was  about  to  sow  the  field  with  wheat. 

"  The  situation  of  the  field  is  about  half  a  mile  from  Old  Castle-upon-Allam,  adjoining  to 
( )gmon?  I»own  :  the  various  articles  were  found  about  two  feet  under  the  surface  :  there  is  very 
little  more  depth  of  soil  on  the  limestone  rock.  I  believe  much  more  might  be  found  if 

1  O 

dug  for. 

'•  I  believe  Mr.  Redwood  has  the  skull-cap  and  some  chain,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the 
oilier  things. 

"The  colouring  is  nearly  that  of  the  different  things  when  du<p  up.'' — AV.  W.  Y. 

J  r^  f)         J 

Mi'iimni ii'lmn  (extracted  from  a  manuscript  Louk  of  Charles  Redwood^  date  1818.^ 
"As  some  labourers  were  digging  for  limestone  in  a  field  above  Black  Hall,  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Bride's  Major,  Glamorganshire,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1818,  they  discovered  a  couple  of 
antique  helmets,  together  with  many  human  bones  and  pieces  of  iron.  Either  from  the  decay  of 
the  materials  or  the  roughness  with  which  they  were  taken  up,  or  perhaps  from  both  these  causes, 
neither  of  the  helmets  was  preserved  whole,  but  some  ornamental  parts  detached  from  the  casques 
they  had  formerly  adorned  remained  in  excellent  preservation.  They  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
silver  with  a  ring  attached  to  it,  which  had  formed  the  top  of  the  helmet,  and  a  gold  ornament 
detached  from  the  side.  The  silver  top  piece  was  similar  in  sha|>c  to  the  annexed  figure,"  and 
about  the  size  of  a  common  tea  saucer,  or  perhaps  a  little  larger.  A  jeweller,  to  whom  it  was 
shown  by  the  labourer  in  whose  possession  it  was,  offered  two  shillings  for  it  I 

"  The  other  ornament,  which  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  side  of  the  helmet,  is  pretty 
correctly  represented  by  the  figure.b  It  was  composed  of  gold  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
alloy  in  it,  and  the  part  that  is  shaded  in  the  drawing  was  inlaid  with  a  composition  of  wax  and 
vermillion.  It  was  fastened  to  the  helmet  by  a  sort  of  hinge  at  the  lower  end,  by  which  it  could 

m  A  rough  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  an  ornament  corresponding  to  that  on  the  helmet,  Plate  XXXVI. 
tig.  2,  is  here  given. 

b  Rough  sketch  of  side-piece  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2. 


• 


Fig.  4 


Fig  5 
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be  turned  up  or  down.  There  were  wires  attached  to  the  two  holes  at  the  upper  end,  composed  of 
silver  and  copper  twisted  together,  and  these  appeared  to  have  been  attached  to  the  silver  top-piece. 
There  was  only  one  of  the  side-pieces  found,  but  no  doubt  there  was  originally  one  on  each  side. 

"  A  few  weeks  after  the  discovery  of  these  relics  of  antiquity,  I  paid  repeated  visits  to  the 
place  of  their  inhumation,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  copper  helmet  (Plate  XXXVI. 
fig.  3),  and  many  heads  of  spears,  which,  as  well  as  those  found  by  the  labourers,  lay  interred 
upon  a  bed  of  small  coal.  The  shape  of  this  copper  helmet  was  something  similar  to  that  of  the 
silver  ornament.  Mr.  Young  has  informed  me  that  it  is  described  in  'a  book  on  armour  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Lisle  as  the  oldest  kind  of  British  helmet  on  record.  It  was  the  custom  in 
those  remote  days  to  cover  the  head  with  a  cap  of  leather,  which  was  crowned  with  a  copper  top- 
piece  connected  by  small  chains  from  four  loops  at  the  edge,  and  having  a  ring  at  the  top  in 
which  to  fasten  a  tuft  of  hair." 


The  drawings  exhibited  by  Major  Francis  are  on  three  sheets : — 

A.  That  described  in  Mr.  Young's  Memorandum,  printed  above,  comprising  three  figures, 
viz., 

1.  Dagger.     Plate  XXXVI.  fig.  5. 

2.  Helmet.  ditto,         fig.  1. 

3.  "  Skullcap.''        ditto,         fig.  4. 

B.  Another  drawing  by  Mr.  Young,  with  two  figures,  viz., 

1.  Helmet,  with  the  skull  included,  as  found.   Apparently  the  second  of  the  two 

helmets  first  found.     Plate  XXXVI.  fig.  '2.     (The  skull  omitted. ) 

2.  "  Skullcap,"    fig.   3  in  our   Plato.     Though    the    memoranda    do    not    very 

clearly  mention  two  "  Skullcaps,''  this  one  appears  to  be  not  identical  witli 
our  fif.  4,  as  the  former  has  an  ornament  at  top,  which  is  absent  in  tin- 
latter .  It  has  therefore  been  thought  proper  to  engrave  both. 

C.  A  drawing  (?  actual  si/.e,    (0  inches  in   greatest  width,  <S  inches  high  exclusive    of 

ornament)  of  helmet,  fig.  '2. 

The  figures  in  Plate  XXXVI.  are  all  of  the  same  size  as  in  the  original  drawings.  Tin- 
scale  on  which  the  helmet,  fig.  1,  is  delineated  seems  larger  than  that  observed  in  the  other 
figures. 

In  1845  a  skeleton  was  found  at  Leckhampton,  near  Cheltenham,  in  or  close  to  a  Koman 
camp,  on  the  skull  of  which,  fitting  closely,  was  the  frame  of  a  cap  consisting  of  a  circular 
hoop  with  two  curved  bars  crossing  each  other  in  a  knob  at  the  top  of  the  head.  This  knob 
finished  in  a  ring.  The  bars,  of  a  mixed  metal,  were  thin  and  pliable ;  when  first  found  there 
was  a  complete  chin-chain.  The  cap  itself  had  perished,  but  was  conjectured  to  have  been  made 
of  felt.1  A  similar  discovery  of  the  frame  for  a  leathern  cap  was  made  in  1844  at  Souldern, 

»  Archaeological  Journal,  i.  386,  iii.  352,  where  a  small  cut  of  the  frame  is  given;  xi.  293,  413. 
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in  Oxfordshire.1     In  this  example,  as  in  the  Ogmore  helmets,  there  was  "  au  ornamented  hinge 
for  a  chin-strap  "  on  eacli  side. 

The  Leckhampton  frame  will  be  found  engraved  in  the  Archeeoloyical  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  i), 
with  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Way,  entering  into  a  full  account  of  head-pieces  of  this 
description,  with  his  reasons  for  considering  them  to  belong  to  the  late  Roman  period. 


On  Antiquities  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergele,  North  Wales. 

March  2<>,  18(58.  H.  K.  Hughes,  Esq.,  of  Kinmcl  Park,  Denbighshire,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  lironzc  Ornaments,  the  most  typical  of  which  will  be  found  figured  in  Plate  XXXVII.  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  a  letter  to  A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  communicated  the  following  notes  as  to 
the  discovery  : — 

"  The  bronze  ornaments  were  found  in  a  bed  of  broken  limestone  mixed  with  soil,  at  the  foot 
of  a  crag  which  forms  part  of  a  hill  called  '  Parc-y-meirch '  (Aiiyllci',  The  Park  of  the  Horses), 
situated  in  Denbighshire,  on  the  Kinmcl  estate,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Abergele.  They 
were  lying  all  together  at  a  depth  of  about  three  feet  below  the  surface,  under  the  roots  of  an  old 
asli  tree.  There  are  no  largo  stones  on  the  spot  to  indicate  a  cairn,  but  small  bits  of  rotten  bone 
are  found  mixed  up  with  the  soil.  A  jawbone  was  found  in  another  part  of  the  same  bed  of 
broken  stone,  which  extends  for  about  one  hundred  yards  along  the  base  of  the  crag,  and  in 
M>me  places  is  of  considerable  depth — say  thirty  feet.  Within  the  last  three  weeks  many  more 
bones  have  come  to  light,  also  fragments  of  skulls,  and  a  portion  of  another  lower  jawbone,  with 
three  teeth  in  it.  And  the  workmen  tell  me  that  they  arc  constantly  finding  bones  which 
crumble  to  dust  as  soon  as  they  touch  them. 

"On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  traces  of  a  camp  famous  in  Welsh  history  as  the  place  where 
Owen  Gwynedd  entrenched  himself,  and  opposed  a  successful  resistance  to  the  further  progress 
of  Henry  II.  into  Wales.  The  names  of  some  of  the  adjacent  fields  suggest  a  military  occu- 
pation, and  in  one  of  them  the  accompanying  arrow-head  was  ploughed  up." 

The  following  description  of  the  relics  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Franks : — 
'  The  objects  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hughes  consist  of  about  90  specimens,  which  may  bo  divided 
into  the  following  classes: 

A  singular  object  (fig.  1),  consisting  of  three  pairs  of  irregular  oval  plates  with  loops, 
through  which  is  passed  a  bar  of  the  same  metal.  The  loops  show  marks  of  wear,  and  the  whole 
was  probably  a  jingling  ornament  to  be  attached  to  horse-harness.  Objects  of  the  same  nature 
have  been  found  in  Denmark  with  bridle-bits,  and  are  engraved  in  Madsen,  Afbildninger  af 
Itanske  Ol<Uayer,  and  in  Worsaae,  Nordiske  Oldsager,  Uroncealderen,  fig.  266. 

'*  2.  Double  rings  or  bulla;  (fig.  2)  cast  hollow ;  to  the  inner  one  has  been  attached  a  loop, 
which  fitted  into  a  hole  in  the  outer  ring.  There  were  portions  of  nine  sjMscimens  of  this 
description. 

•  Wing,  Antiq.  of  Steeple  Atton,  cited  in  Arcliaological  Journal,  iii.  353. 
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appears  to  have  been  preserved,  and  a  memorandum  on  which  sucli  particulars  may  have  been 
recorded  lias  now  been  lost. 

"•  The  object  apjK-ars  to  have  been  intended  to  be  worn  as  an  armlet,  and  on  the  inner  side  the 
ridgee  have  been  carefully  cut  down  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  would  be  occasioned"  to 
the  wearer  by  so  many  sharp  projections.  In  general  form  it  resembles  a  gold  armlet  found  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  engraved  in  the  Arclurologia,  xxxiii.  347,  plate  xv.  The  design  is  similar 
to  the  gold  rings  brought  from  Africa,  but  the  latter  are  somewhat  differently  formed.  It  is 
hojv-d  that  the  exhibition  of  this  object  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  its  history." 

March  2nd,  1871.  Col.  A.  11.  Lane  Fox  exhibited  two  pcnannular  Kings  of  Gold,  with  a  spiral 
twi>t.  much  resembling  in  character  the  armlet  (Plate  XXXVIII.)  exhibited  on  the  part  of  Her 


Majesty  the  Queen.     One  of  the.se  rings  is  here  engraved,  of  the  actual  sixe.     The  owner  believed 
them  tu  have  been  brought  from  Africa. 


On  a  Ili-onzt'  I'csxelfi'om  the  produce  of  Htielcn,  Spain. 

.January  :.'.'>,  1*7:.'.  S.  1{.  Pattisou,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  exhibited  a  lloinan  Bronze  Vessel  of  pre- 
cisely tlie  same  character  as  those  from  Castle  Howard,  communicated  to  the  Society  by  Edmund 
Oldficld,  Es<].,  F.S.A.,  and  engraved  in  vol.  xli.  plate  xv.  of  the  present  work.  The  accompany- 
ing Heliotype  (Plate  XXX IX.)  represents  the  handle  of  the  vessel,  slightly  reduced  in  size, 
the  more  ornamented  character  of  this  portion  of  the  vessel  alone  distinguishing  it  from  those 
formerly  figured.  The  mark  t^  y^^EC  -  °*  *n<1  nrm  °f  coppersmiths,  Coccei  by  name, 
here  reproduced  of  the  exact  size,  will  be  noticed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  handle. 

Mr.  Pattison  informed  the  Society  that  the  present  "bowl  was  from  the  Buitron  mine, 
in  the  province  of  Huelva,  in  the  south  of  Spain.  The  mine  is  within  the  district  formed  by 
the  western  extension  of  the  Sierra  Morcna,  which  is  characterised  by  deposits  of  cupreous 
pyrites.  The  latter  were  very  extensively  worked  by  the  Romans,  as  is  proved  by  the  nume- 
rous largo  heaps  of  slag,  and  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  Roman  metal-work,  tools,  and 
pottery.  The  Tharsis  is  now  the  largest  work,  the  St  Domingo's,  just  within  Portugal,  is  the 
most  westerly,  the  Buitron  group  is  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  east  is  the  one  most  worked  in 
ancient  days,  and  still  the  most  considerable  in  its  appearance  as  well  as  the  most  productive  in 
arehirologieal  treasures — the  Rio  Tinto.  The  Romans  worked  the  country  far  more  thoroughly 
than  the  moderns  have  done.  In  excavating  at  Buitron,  under  their  workings,  a  rush  from  the 
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latter  occurred  a  few  months  ago  which  brought  down,  with  a  lot  of  hammer  and  pick  heads  and 
other  mining  tools,  this  bowl.  It  is  of  the  usual  bronze,  but  still  contains  a  portion  of  the  lead 
at  the  bottom,  which  probably  formed  its  charge  over  the  furnace." 

These  Spanish  mines  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  source  of  copper  in  the  days  of  Pliny  the 
Elder,  for  in  his  thirty-fourth  book  of  Natural  History,  chapter  ii.,  after  enumerating  the  then 
effete  copper-mines  of  Cyprus  and  of  Gaul,  he  says,  "  Summa  Gloria  nunc  in  Marianum 
conversa,  quod  et  Cordubenso  dicitur."  The  appellative  "  Marianum  "  refers  either  to  the  family 
who  owned  these  mines  near  Cadi/.,  or  perhaps  more  probably  to  the  lions  Marianus,  hodi!;  Sierra 
Morena,  where  the  mines  are  situated. 


On  an  object  of  Bronze,  of  Archaic  workmanship. 

May  16,  1872.  W.  M.  Wylio,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Local  Secretary  for  Hampshire,  exhibited  a 
drawing  of  an  object  of  archaic  art,  which  is  here  reproduced  on  a  scale  of  two-thirds  the  actual 
size.  This  exhibition  was  accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  :  — 

"  The  accompanying  drawing  represents  a  relique  of  a  very  rare  class,  met  with  in  the  Lago  di 
Fucino,  in  Southern  Italy,  during  the  recent  drainage  works.  It  is  at  present  in  the  collection 
of  the  Marchese  Colloredo-Mels,  at  Udine,  when;  my  friend,  Dr.  Archivar  /aim,  of  («rat/..  took 
a  sketch  of  it  for  me,  of  actual  si/e. 


Bronze  object  from  Lago  di  Fneino. 

"  The  relique  is  of  bronze,  and  is  one  of  those  double-headed  oxen — a  head  being  at  either  extre- 
mity— which  occasionally,  but  rarely,  may  be  met  with,  and  the  exact  provenance  of  which  it  is 
never  possible  to  ascertain.  It  is  therefore  important  to  know  positively  that  the  present  example 
came  from  just  the  country  one  would  expect,  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  ancient  Oscans,  or  to 
the  early  Greek  colonists.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  perforated  for  suspension.  It  may  have  been 
attached  to  one  of  those  extremely  ancient  bronze  cars,  of  which  we  have  had  sundry  notices 
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here.  In  sonic  way  or  other  it  was  probably  a  votive  offering.  Mr.  Kemble,  in  his  paper  in  the 
Arcli.i-ologia,  vol.  xxxvi.,  invites  particular  attention  to  this  class  of  antiquities,  about  which, 
unfortunately,  wo  still  know  very  little. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  horns  of  the  relique  are  precisely  those  of  the  oxen  of  Southern 
Italy  of  the  present  day. 

"  Tho  drainage  of  the  Lago  di  Fiicino  was  attempted  by  the  Romans,  who  failed  for  various 
reasons.  The  present  success  is  entirely  owing  to  the  spirited  enterprise  of  Prince  Torlonia. 

"  A  full  account  of  the  works  will  be  found  in  a  book  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
entitled.  '  Dessccheinent  du  Lac  Fucino,  par  L.  do  Rotrou.'' 
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Roman,  found  at  Duston,  Northants,  129 

-  Vessel  of.  from  Copper  Mine  in  Province  of 
Huelva,  Andalusia,  558 
1  Helmets,  from  Ogmore,  552 

Late  Celtic,  from  Canterbury,  159 

Bronze  and  Iron  in  use  together,  -177 
I.rusyard  Abbey,  Extract  from  Inventory,  2-15 
Buitron,  Roman  Bronze  Vessel  from  Mine  of,  558 
Hurton-on-Trcnt,  College   at,    Inventory   of   Goods, 

-':'.<>.  I':;  1 
Buttons  of  Amber  from  Round  Barrows,  502 


c. 


Cabot.  Juliii    and   Sebastian,  their  discovery  of  the 

Amrrican  Continent,  17 — 12 
Caimt'- ;    fee  Kitnt 
Cambridge  :  inscribed  Olla  in  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 

56— C2 
Canterbury,  Kxcnvations  at,  in  18G8,  151 

-Cathedral,     the    Architecture    of,    73; 

Not.-  of  Plate  at,  217 
Cardinals,  Officers  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 

K,r,,  ifi'.i,  17S 

Celts  from  Wiltshire  Barrows  : 
-  St..ne,  405 

Bronxe  442 

Cheshunt,  Benedictine  Nunnery,  Inventory  of  Goods, 

235 

Chrismatory,  called  box  of  balm,  203 
Cob-irons,  irons  to  support  the  spit,  222 — 224 
Coins,  Roman,  found  at  Canterbury,  152,  155  ;  at 

Dnston,  Northants,  123,  129 
Collars,  from  Round  Barrows,  of  amber,  504 
of  jet,  514 


Compton  of  Coinpton  Wyniate,  descent  and  arms 

of  family,  63 — 72 
Conventual     buildings,    their    nomenclature,    and 

dimensions,  204 
COOTE,  H.  C.,  F.S  A.,  on  an  inscription  on  an  Olla 

in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  56 — 62 
Corporas  case  at  Wymondham,  270 
Cremation  of  the  Dead  in  use  among  the  Mithrai- 

cists,  60 

(see  Interments  in  Barrows) 

Cross,  on  British  and  Irish  plates  of  gold,  526 

-  on  Pottery  from  the  Barrows,  357,  368 — 370, 

384—399 

—  the  Prechristian,  398 
Crusades,  their   influence  on   Gothic   Architecture, 

83 
Cups  of  Amber  from  Barrows,  507 


1). 


Daggers  of  Bronze  from  Round  Barrows,  448 — 464 
-  Handles  of,  458 

Dagger-blades  of  Flint  from  Wiltshire  Barrows, 
•112 

Dale,  co.  Derby,  Premonstratcnsian  Priory,  Inven- 
tory of  Goods,  221 

Dallington,  Roman  Remains  at,  119 

Darley,  co.  Derby,  Priory  of  Austin  Canons,  In- 
ventory of  Goods,  218 — 221 

Declensions  of  Latin  nouns,  47 — 54 

Derby,  Edward,  Earl  of,  a  purchaser  of  Monastic 
Goods,  214 

Dieulacres,  co.  Stafford,  Cistercian  Abbey,  Inven- 
tory of  Goods,  214—217 

Dorset,  Barrows  in,  303 

Dresden  Gallery,  Dr.  Hiibner's  Remarks  on  a 
Portrait  there,  15 

Drusus,  his  subjugation  of  Germany,  252 

Du  Noyer,  Architect  of  part  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
88 

Durham  Cathedral,  Inventory  of  Ornaments  at,  247 

Duston,  Northants,  Roman  Remains  at,  118 — 130 


INDEX. 
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E. 


Ear-rings  of  Gold,  early  British,  526—541 
Essex,  Inventories  of  Religious  Houses  in,  242 


F. 


Falerii  and  Faliscum,  261 

Falisci,  their  Origin,  Language,  and  Alphabet,  44 

in  Sardinia,  260 

-  Peculiarities  of  their  Dialect,  260 — 2C2 
Fallcri,  Inscriptions  from,  43—45 
Fictile  Vessels  from  Round  Barrows,  331 — 390 

mode  of  manufacture  and  decoration 


332—336 


their  contents,  385 


-  classification  of,  337 

-  Culinary  vessels,  337 — 343 

-  Cinerary  Urns,  345,  357 

with  overhanging  rim,  345 
with  moulded  rim,  347 
with  border,  349 
Barrel- shaped,  352 
Flower-pot  shaped,  354 
Cylindrical,  354 
Globular,  355 
Crosses  at  the  base  of,  357 

-  Drinking  cups,  388 — 398 

accompany  unburnt  bodies,  388 
most  frequent  in  Wilts,  389 
classification  of,  391 
high-brimmed,  391 
ovoid,  392 
low-brimmed,  394 
handled,  396 

ornaments  at  the  base   o  f,  397 
Food  Vessels,  377—388 
classification  of,  378 
undecorated,  378 
partially  decorated,  379 
decorated,  bowl-shaped,  ib. 
decorated,  shallow,  bowl-shaped,  381 
Irish,  381 


Fictile  Vessels,  Covers  to  Food  Vessels,  383 

Incense  Cups,  357  ;  classified,  359  ;  their 

probable  use,  374 

simple,  359 

•       contracted,  361 

expanded,  3C2 — 376 

nodulated,  364 

compressed,  365 

handled,  365 

basket,  366 

slashed,  367 

— : strainer,  368 

Crosses  at  the  base  of,  368,  370,  384 
object  of   holes   at  the    sides  of,  370  — 

376 
Frederic  III.  Emperor,  his  marriage  witli   Leonora 

of  Portugal,  8 

Fucino,  Lugo  di,  Archaic  P.ronxe  from,  559 
Funerals,  the  practice  of  burning  odours  at,  .'576 
Fur — the  amess  of  calabre   appropriated   to    Minor 

Canons  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  167 — 179 
the  amcss  of  grays  allowed  to  the  Sub-Dean 

of  St.  Paul's,  1  <;,s 

Flamsted,  Benedictine  Nunnery  of  St.  Giles-in-t he- 
Wood,  Inventory  of  Goods,  234 
Flint,  Implements  from  the  Round  Barrows,  -107 — 

-123 

Flakes  from  the  same,  421 

Flora  of  the  Round  Barrows,  542 

Fox,  COL.  A.  II.  LANE,  F.S  A.  twisted  gold  penan- 

nular  Rings  in  his  possession,  558 
FRANCIS,    G.    G.    F.S.A.    on    drawings    of   bronze 

Helmets,  552 
FRANKS,  A.  W.  V.P.  his  observations  on  a  Portrait 

of  the  Empress  Leonora,  10 — 15 


G. 


GIRRUCCI,  Padre  R.  Hon.  F.S.A.  on  an  Archaic 
Latin  Inscription  in  the  Faliscan  character,  43 — 
55;  on  a  Faliscan  Inscription,  259 — 263 

Gauls,  their  funeral  rites,  312 

2 
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Glamorganshire,  notice  of  Bronze  Helmets  found  in, 

552 
Glass,  found  in  a  Roman  Interment  at  Urdingen, 

255 

,  ornaments  of,  from  Round  Barrows,  494 

Gold,  armlet  of  belonging  to  II.M.  the  Queen,  557 
,  early  notices  of  its  occurrence  in  Ireland,  533 

,  ornaments  of  from  Round  Barrows,  524 — 533 

,  pcnannular  Rings  from  Africa,  557 

Gorget-s  of  Stone,  from  Wiltshire  Harrows,  -128 
Greek   funerals   as  described  by  Homer,  compared 

with  Ancient  British  Barrow  burials,  327 
(iuild  at  Wyuioiidhani,  the  books  of,  271 

II. 

Hammers,  from  Wiltshire  Barrows,  Mullcrs,  &c.  of 

Stone,  4(17—412  ;  of  Bone,  4D7 
Harpule,  Roman  remains  at,  ll'J 
HAIIKOII,    Henry,    F.S.A.    on    the    History    of   the, 

Abbey  Church  of  VVymondham,  in  Norfolk,  264 

— 272 
Heraldry  :    Ann<   of  ('oinpton,   f>7  ;    the   helmet   a 

rare  charge  in  English  coats,  71 
Hoinbiirg,  a  Roman  Bath  discovered  near,  252 
Hone-stones  from  the  rjotind  Barrows,  -124 
Howe,  local  name  in  Yorkshire  for  a  tumulus,  302 
II  UK  us  K  u,  l)r.  .1.  notes  on  a  1'ortrait  in  the  Dresden 

Gallery,  15 

Huelva,  vessel  of -Bronze  from  province  of,  559 
Hugh  Saint,  of  Lincoln,  Biographical  particulars  of, 

«4,  93 
HUOHKS,  II.  R.  Esq.  exhibits   bronze  objects  from 

neighbourhood  of  Abergele,  55C 


I. 

Implements  and  Weapons  from  the  Round  Barrows, 
401 

of  Bone,  431—44 1 

of  Stone,  404—431 

of  Bronze,  442 — 471 

of  Iron,  471— 478 

Inscriptions,  Faliscan,  43 — 55 


Interment  in  Round  Barrows ; — after  Cremation,  324 
32G 

Urn-Burial,  326 

in  a  Coffer  or  Chest  of  wood,  327 

—  Secondary,  328—331 

Objects  deposited  with  the  dead,  331 — 

542 

see    Fictile    Vessels ;   Implements ;   Or- 

in  Barrows  explored  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoarc, 

Methods  of,  in  Round  Barrows,  309,  327 

Burnt  and  unburnt,  their  proportions,  310 

by  Inhumation,  most  early  method,  312 

particulars  of  Round  Barrow  interments 

by  Inhumation,  313 — 324 

contracted  position  of  Skeletons,  315 

austral  aspect  of  Skeletons,  321 


naments 


288 


Interments  with  Iron  Implements  belong,  with  scarce 
an  exception,  to  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  periods, 
287 

Inventories  of  Religious  Houses  at  the  Dissolution, 
201—249 

Extracts  from  those  relating  to  Houses 

at  the  following  places,  viz. : 

In  Essex: — Bciglcigh,  Berdcn  Leighes,  Colne, 
Dunmow,  Ilatfield  Peverell,  Hatlield  Regis, 
Hcningham,  Pritwell,  Stratford,  Thremhall,  242 
—243 

In  Middlesex : — Elsing  Spittal,  St.  Katharine 
next  the  Tower,  244 

In  Norfolk  :— Blakeborough,  Cokkisforde,  Red- 
linglield,  Wayborne,  244 

of     Friaries    at    Ludlow,    Gloucester, 


Shrewsbury,  Winchester,  Denbigh,  245,  246 
In    Northants: — Ashby,  Catesby,    Chacombe, 

Tyneshed,  Rothwell,  241 
Irish  Art,  on  certain  works  of,  131 — 150 

-  Dr.  Petrie  on,  138 
Irish  Nuns,  their  habit,  143 
Iron   period   in    Britain,   the   transition   from    th« 

Bronze,  478—487 
Iron  W capons  and  Implements  from  Round  Barrows, 

471—478 
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Ivory  Ornaments  from  the  Round  Barrows,  489 — 

494 

Ivory,   whence    obtained    by   the  Hound    Harrow 

Builders,  492 


J. 


Javelin-heads  of  Flint  from  Wiltshire  Barrows,  413 

—416 
Jet,  Ornaments  of,  from  Round  Barrows,  509 — 524 


its  properties  as  an  Amulet,  517 

Tests  to  distinguish  it  from  Shale,  &c.,  518 — 


522 


K. 


Knives  and  Scrapers  of  Flint  from  Wiltshire  Barrows, 

419—421 
Knut  the  Great,  Memorials  of  on  Runic  Stones,  97 

—  117 
Kohl,  Mr.  OH  early  discoveries  in  America,  27 


L. 


Late  Celtic  Antiquities,  475 

from  Canterbury,  159 

Lathe,  Notes  on  the  early  use  of,  523 
"  Lavatory,"  equivalent  to  Piscina,  203 
Leonora  of  Portugal,  Empress,  Remarks  on  a  Por- 
trait of,  1 — 16 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  the  Architecture  of,  73 — 88 

the    Choir    of   St.    Hugh,    the 

earliest  pure  Gothic  building  in  the  world,  89 
London,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Statutes,  &c.  of 
College  of  Minor  Canons,  165 — 200 ;  their  new 
Hall  1353,  171 ;  the  mode  of  their  Election,  174; 
their  possessions,  180;  their  Charter  of  Incorpo- 
ration, 169—183 

Lowe,  local  name  in  Shropshire  for  a  tumulus,  302 
Lylleshull,  co.   Salop,   Abbey  of  Austin    Canons, 
Inventory  of  Goods,  207—21 1 


It 

MAJOR,   R.   H.,  F.S.A.,  on  the  true  date  of  the 
English  discovery  of  the  American  continent,  17 

—  42 
Maximilian  I.,  Emperor,  his  Tomb  at  Innsbruck,  C 

Medals  called  Jews'  Medals,  1 1 

Milk  shed  by  mothers  on  Tombs  of  the  newly-buried 

in  North  America,  and  in  Pays  de  Vaud,  321 
Mithras,  the  Sun-God.  57 

,  notes  on  his  rites  and  symbols,  58,  59 

,  his  votaries  burnt  their  dead,  CO 

Mo,  equivalent  to  My,  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  Irish 

Saints,  145 

Monasteries  in  England,  their  dissolution,  205 
Mosquito  curtains,  203 
Mysteries  of  Mithras,  61 


N. 


Nasumones,  their  funeral  rites,  320 

Needles  and  Tools  of  Bone,  from   Round   I!arrow«. 

436 

Newfoundland,  discovered  by  Bristol  men,  41 
NKWTON,  C.  T.  Notes  on  Inscribed  Strigils,  258 
Norfolk,  Barrows  in,  303     * 
Northampton,    Compton,    Earls  and   Marquises   of, 

63— 72 

Northamptonshire,  Roman  Remains  in,  118 
,  Inventories  of  'Religious  House? 

in,  241 
Nuns,  Irish,  their  habit,  143 


O. 


Ogmore,  Glamorganshire,  Helmets  from,  552 

Olla,  inscription  upon,  56 — 62 

Orkney  Islands,  tumuli  there,  308 

Ornaments  from  the    Round   Barrows,  of  various 

materials,  Bronze,  Gold,  Ivory,  467 — 535 
Oxford,    Christ   Church    Cathedral,    Inventory    of 

Goods,  237 

Orthography  of  early  Latin,  52 
Ostia,  Excavations  at,  283 


56G 
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P. 

Pageant  of  St.  George  at  Wymondham,  271 
Painters  of  Portraits,  Italian  and  Flemish,  of  15th 

century,  8,  9 

Palestine,  Mediaeval  Architecture  there,  82 
PARKER,  J.  H.,  F.S.A.     On  the  English  origin  of 
Gothic  Architecture,  73—96;  on  Excavations  in 
Rome  in  1868-9,  273—284 
PATTISON,  S.  B.  F.G.S.  cxh.  a  Vessel  of  Bronze  of 

the  Roman  period  from  Andalusia,  558 
Pavements,  tessellated,  found  at  Canterbury,  155 
Potrie,  Dr.  on  Irish  Art,  138 

PM.I-.KOW,  JAMKS,   F.S  A.  on   Excavations  at  Can- 
terbury in  1868,  1">1 
Pins  from  Hound  Harrows,  of  hone.  -132 
—  of  bronze,  404 

-    of  ivory,  490 

Plat..-   and  jewels   at    Winchester   Cathedral,  inven- 
tory of,  in  15."):?,  235 
I'ol.iirc  (Irish),  a  hook-satchel,  i;!6 
Portugal,   <  Jenealojry  of  the  Royal   Family  of,   pre- 
served in  the  British  .Museum,  12 
Pottery  f n .m  Round  Barrows;  sre  Fii-tlle  Vifxclf 

Stamps  on  Sainian  Ware,  Canterbury  1808, 
103 

-  Roman,  found  at   Duston,  Xorthants,  ]2G, 
130 
Pyrites,  found  with  flints,  in  Round  Barrows,  422 

R. 

Razor  blades  of  bronze  from  the  Round  Barrows, 

151 
Richard     II.,    King    of    England,    his    Charter   to 

Minor  Canons  of  St.  Paul's,  109,  183 
Rings,  Roman,  with  engraved  onyx,  102 
Roman  Antiquities  discovered  at  Canterbury,  151  ; 

at  Duston,  118—130 
Rome,  Excavations  in,  1808-9,  273 — 284: 

Agger  of  Scrvins  Tullins,  282 

Aqueducts,  275 

Circug  Maximvg,  278 

Fossa  of  Romulus,  283 

Gates,  278 


Rome,  Excavations  in : 

Marble  Plan  of,  280 

Marmorata,  282 

—  Palatine  Hill,  283 

—  Pukhrum  Littus,  274 

-  River  Almo,  274 

-  San  Clemente,  281 

-  Site  of  Porta  Capena,  273 

-  Temple  of  Mars,  and  of  Rome,  279 
-  Thermse,  279 

Royston,  Priory   of  Austin  Canons,   Inventory  of 

Goods,  234 

Rune-lore,  writers  on,  98 
Runic  Stones,  Scandinavian,  speaking  of  Knut  the 

Groat,  97—117 

S. 

Saint  Catherine,  her  popularity  in  England,  203 
Saint  Denis  Cathedral,  remarks  on  the  architecture 

of,  7:J— 80 
Saint    George,    image  of,    used   in   a   pageant    at 

Wymondhain,  271 

Saint  Moedoc  of  Ferns,  his  shrine,  131 — 144 
— ,  biographical  particulars  of,  131 

Saint  Molaisc  of  Devenish,  his  "Gospel,"  144 150 

— ,  biographical  particulars  of,  132,  145 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral ;   see  London 
Sarcophagus  found  at  Urdingen,  253 
Sardinia,     Faliscans    transported    thither    by    the 

Romans,  261 

Satchels  of  Leather  used  by  the  Ancient  Irish,  136 
Sawtre,  Cistercian  Abbey,  Inventory  of  Goods,  238 — 

240 
SCIIARF,  G.  F.S.A.  his  remarks  on  a  Portrait  of 

thi;  Empress  Leonora,  1 — 10 
Seals,  of  Minor  Canons  of  St.  Paul's  London,  180; 

of  Thomas  de  Comptone,  66 
Sens,  William  of,  his  architectural  works,  81 
Shale,  vessels  made  from  of  Roman  period,  523 
SHARP,  S.  F.S.A.  on  Roman  Remains  at  Duston, 

118—130 

Shells  found  in  Wiltshire  Barrows,  534,  541 
SHIRLEY,  E.  P.  F.S.A.  on  the  descent  and  arms  of 

the  Compton  family,  63 — 72 
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Shrines,  Irish,  135  —  144 

SIMPSON,  Rev.  W.  SPARROW,  F.S.A.  on  the  Charter 
and  Statutes  of  the  College  of  Minor  Canons 
in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  165—200 

Skeletons  in  Round  Barrows,  their  contracted  pos- 
ture, 315  ;  their  austral  aspect,  321 

Skulls  from  Round  Barrows,  their  types,  543 

Soiscel  Molaise,  Gospel  of  Saint  Molaise,  131,  144 
—150 

Sopwell,  Benedictine  Nunnery,  Inventory  of  Goods, 
234 

Spain,  Bronze  Vessel  from,  558 

Spear-heads  of  Bronze  from  Round  Barrows,  44C 

Spoon,  Roman  and  Renaissance,  of  silver,  from 
Canterbury,  1868,  157—164 

Stafford,  Priory  of  St.  Thomas.  Inventory  of  Goods, 
211—214 

Stage-cloths,  equivalent  to  pede-carpets,  203 

STANHOPE,  EARL,  P.S.A.  remarks  on  a  Portrait  of 
Leonora  of  Portugal,  in  his  possession,  by  George 
Scharf,  Esq.  F.S.A.  and  others,  1  —  10 

STEPHENS,  G.  F.S.A.  on  Scandinavian  Runic  Stones 
commemorating  Knut  the  Great,  97 — 117 

STOKES,  Miss,  on  Ancient  Irish  Works  of  Art, 
131—150 

Stonehenge  belongs  to  the  same  epoch  as  the 
Barrows  surrounding  it,  30G 

Stone  implements  from  the  Barrows,  404 — 431 

Strigils,  described,  250 

Studley  Monastery,  Inventory  of,  2  12 

Suger,  Abbot  of  Saint  Denis,  Biographical  parti- 
culars of,  74 

his  architectural  works,  78 

his  testament,  91 

Surnames,  local,  63 

Suttee,  in  Britain,  313 

T. 

Teeth  of  Wild  Animals  used  as  ornaments  occasion- 
ally found  in  Wiltshire  tumuli,  533 

THURNAM,  JOHN,  F.S.A.  On  the  Round  Barrows 
of  Wiltshire,  285—544 

Tokens,  leaden,  mould  for  casting,  164  ;  of  Canter- 
bury tradesmen,  152,  note  (a) 

Tweezers  of  bone,  from  Round  Barrows,  440 


U. 

Urnburial ;  see  Interments  in  Barrows. 
Urdingen,    Implements   for  the  Bath,  found  in  a 
stone  coffin  at,  250—257 

V. 

VICTORIA,  H.M.  the  PUEEN,  PATRON,  a  Gold  Armlet 
in  her  possession,  557 

W. 

WALCOTT,  Rev.  M.  E  C.  F.S.A.  on  Inventories.  &c. 

of  Religious  Houses  at  the  Dissolution,  201 — 2-49 
Weapons  from  the  Round  Barrows  ;  see  Implements. 
Westminster  Abbey,  Inventory  of  Ornaments  at, 

216 

Whetstones  from  the  Round  Barrows,  423 
Winchester  Cathedral,  Inventory  of  Plate  and  Jewels, 

235 

Witham  Church,  Somersetshire,  remarks  upon,  85 
WITT,   GEOUOK,    F.R.S.     On    Implements   for  the 

Bath  found  at  Urdingen,  near  Diisseldorf,  250 — 

257 

Wolf,  superstition  connected  with  his  tooth,  534 
Wristguards  of   stone,   from   the    Round    Barrows, 

426 
WYI.IC,   W.  M.   F.S.A.  his  translation   of  Padre 

Garrucci  on  a  Faliscan  inscription,  43 — 55 
exhibited  Archaic  bronze   figure  of   a   bull 

with  two  heads,  558 
Wymondham,  Norfolk,  Guild  at,  271 

Pageant  of  St.  George  at,  271 

Wymondham  Abbey   Church,   some  particulars  of 

its  history,  264—272 

a  cell  of  St.  Albans,  264 

Nave  used  as  the  parish  Church,  265 

disputes     between     Monks    and    Pa- 
rishioners, 265—267 
Wymondley,  Priory   of  Austin   Canons,   Inventory 

of  Goods,  234 


Z. 

Zonaras,  his  account  of  the  Falisci,  44 


ERRATA 


P.  136,  note  ',  line  f>,/or  work  read  word. 
P.  349,  line  19,  for  fig.  9  reed  fig.  10. 
P.  3C9,  line  9,  for  eight  read  nine. 

P.  370.     The  lettering  to  cuts  fig.  59  and  fig.  58  is  transposed.     The  left-hand  cut  fs  from  the  Bryh 
Seiont  cup. 

P.  409,  line  6,  for  Tliwing  read  KuJstone. 
I'.  423,  line  2,  for  Thwing  read  Rudfctonc. 
1'.  447,  line  I,  for  Caine  read  Cann. 
P.  451,  note  •,  line  3,  for  bilboed  read  bi-lobed. 
P.  458,  line  10,  for  Thwiug  read  Rndstone. 
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